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Spain or Toulouse? and Other Questions! 


By A. Kinestey Portrr 


M. Male’s eagerly awaited book on Romanesque art portions have 
been known for some time from essays published in various periodicals 
—some as early as 1892—and evidently advance chapters of a larger 
whole. The result of his labors in the pre-Gothic field is now available 
in a single convenient volume, and it is no longer necessary to hunt 
through the interminable files of the Revue de Paris and other journals 
to find his articles, the precise references for which one had always inevitably forgotten. 
The new book is however not merely a reprint of various and desultory studies; it contains 
large and important parts which are entirely new, and it forms a unified whole. While 
not a systematic study of the iconography of the twelfth century, as the same author’s 
work on the thirteenth century had been (it would obviously have been impossible to write 
such without the repetition of a vast amount of matter already disposed of in the previous 
volume), it forms a collection of essays upon Romanesque art in France, centering on 
iconography, but treating incidentally other related and even more absorbing topics. 

In title the book appears as the sequel, or really as the beginning, of the almost 
classic series, the other volumes of which treat of the iconography of the Gothic and Flam- 
boyant periods; but it is also in a way the sequel of L’art allemand et Vart frangais. In 
that work written as propaganda during the war, M. Male sustained the thesis that German 
art and German learning are inferior to the French. In the present book the idea is 
carried farther: if France received from the Orient, she gave to all Europe. Hers was 
the artistic dominion and the power and the glory. ‘‘Au XIIe siécle, comme au XIITe, 
la France fut la grande initiatrice.’ ‘La France fut pour l Europe du moyen dge ce que la 
Gréce avait été, dans Vant iquté, pour le monde méditerranéan: Vinitiatrice.” 

M. Male’s writing is delightful. He is learned, without ever being didactic; his 
style is fresh and smooth; he holds unwaveringly the attention of his reader. At every 
turn he makes clear matters of which before we have had only confused perceptions. The 
Sorbonne has long had a pleasant tradition of stooping to conquer; several works of its 
gravest professors have been as well written as a novel, and far more exhilarating reading. 
This union of the finest in scholarship with the finest in literature has evidently been 
M. Male’s ideal, and on the whole he has attained it with surprising success. His work 
combines deep thought and pleasant form to an extent which has rarely been achieved, 
and as one could hardly hope to find in the archeological work of any country except 
France. 

M. Male is an able scholar, perhaps the ablest in his subject living to-day. His 
knowledge is astonishingly extensive, exact, and profound. His mind is at once acute and 
poetic. Even when one differs with his theories, one cannot choose but admire the skill 
with which he sustains them; and the by-products of his book, the ideas which he tosses 
off with astounding ease and in great numbers, are among the most precious contributions 
which have been made to the literature of medieval art. 


1Emile Male, L’art religieux du XIIe sitcle en France, Paris, Colin, 85 francs. Emile Male, Les influences 
arabes dans l’art roman (Revue des deux mondes, 15 Novembre, 1923). 
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Where I find it impossible to follow M. Male is in his treatment of the Toulousan 
question. He adopts the orthodox opinion, which indeed he himself has been instrumental 
in establishing, that Toulouse was the generating center of Romanesque sculpture. In 
his eyes, the schools of Burgundy, of Aragon, of Castile, of Galicia, of Lombardy, of 
Germany are all derivatives of Toulouse. This theory he does not prove; he evidently 
feels that it is too self-evidently true to require proof; he assumes it as a premise. It 
becomes indeed with him a cardinal point of faith. He makes of the theory a bed of 
Procrustes; facts too long to lie in it he chops off, and those too short he stretches. Now 
in laying his foundations upon this old and crumbling theory, it seems to me that M. Male 
has been building upon the sand; and the fair quarried blocks of his superstructure only 
increase the weight and make more inevitable the yielding of his primary assumption. 
Much of the new and highly important material assembled by M. Male in regard to the 
Toulousan question leads, when logically and naturally interpreted, to conclusions opposed 
to those into which he has forced himself; and throughout his book where he has written 
Toulouse we should often rather read Spain or Burgundy. 

Having acknowledged the debt of the Occident to the Orient in his preface, M. Male 
begins the body of his book with perhaps his most vital and striking chapter. During the 
last few years the archeological world has realized the existence of the Beatus manu- 
scripts. Beatus,a monk of the Asturias, wrote in the eighth century a commentary on the 
Apocalypse. Numerous copies, of which the oldest, of 895, is in the Morgan Library in 
New York, have come down to us; they were all written in Spain except one, from St.- 
Sever, in Gascony. All are illustrated with miniatures of the same type, but showing 
considerable variations. These miniatures are among the most imaginative and powerful 
creations of medizval art, hardly equalled in the boldness and vigor of their conceptions 
unless it be by Irish manuscripts of the eighth and ninth centuries. 

The labors of Gomez-Moreno' and Neuss? resulted in solving numerous problems con- 
nected with this group of codices; taken in connection with the Ashburnham Pentateuch 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, which was shown to be Spanish, probably of the seventh 
century, the Bible of San Isidoro of Le6én of 962 and the Catalan Bibles of Roda and 
Ripoll, it became evident that Spanish illuminating before the year 1100 formed an im- 
portant and creative school. Coptic influences? were seen to play an important part in the 
art, which appears to have been largely formed in, or at least influenced by, the Moorish 
south of Spain. 

M. Male has perceived that the Beatus manuscripts have exerted great influence upon 
the sculpture of southern France. It is a great and beautiful discovery. In the discussion 
“Spain or Toulouse?” this most important observation of M. MAle’s it would seem could 
only be set down as a point definitely decided on the side of Spain. But by a most un- 
expected twist, M. Male contrives to turn a fact which would seem so damaging to the 
Toulousan thesis to its credit. He uses the Beatus influence against Burgundy. ‘Toulouse 
in his eyes first translated into stone the conceptions of Spanish manuscripts, and passed 
them on to the rest of France, notably Burgundy. But his argument is as specious as it 
is ingenious. I find no solid reason for believing that the Beatus came into northern 
sculpture through the intermediary of Toulouse. Let us examine the question in detail: 

M. Male points out the analogy which exists between the Apocalyptic Vision of the 
Beatus of St.-Sever (1028-1072) and the tympanum of Moissac. He argues that Moissae 

1] glesias mozdrabes, Madrid, Gentro de Estudios Histéricos, 1919. 


2Die katalanische Bibelillustration, Bonn, Schroeder, 1922. 
These seem to me to be particularly striking in the Codex Aemilianensis of 992 in the Escorial. 
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must be derived from a similar manuscript and that the tympanum of Cluny is a copy of 
that of Moissac. He proposes to follow the documents for the dating of the Moissac 
tympanum, placing it in 1115 instead of c. 11380. 

In this dating he is certainly right. But why stop with recognizing the documented 
date for the tympanum of Moissac? If documents be invoked against the orthodox dogma 
to date Moissac 1115, why should those which date the tympanum of Cluny 1113 be 
ignored? Is it logical to follow one system of dating in Languedoc, another in Burgundy? 
We should either accept the orthodox dating of 1130 for both tympana, or, what is cer- 
tainly preferable, follow the documents for both. In the latter case, we must admit that 
Cluny is older than Moissac and that it is Cluny which first translated the Beatus manu- 
script into stone and passed it on to the Cluniac priory of Moissac. 

There is no indication that Beatus manuscripts were first imitated in stone at Moissac 
rather than at Cluny. Even M. Male does not suppose that the St.-Sever Apocalypse 
was the actual and direct model for the tympanum of Moissac—he believes the inspiration 
came from another manuscript of the same class. He apparently follows Haseloff in 
assuming that this manuscript, which differs from the others, owes its peculiar character 
to advances made over the Spanish models by the southern French illuminators who 
executed it; but Neuss, who is certainly better informed, is of the opinion that this char- 
acter is not due to copyists, but to the fact that the manuscript is acopy of a very early 
original. Now where would a manuscript of this earlier type be so likely to be preserved 
as at Cluny, the intellectual center of Christendom, connected with Spain, as M. M4le 
himself acknowledges, by a thousand ties of the closest character?! 

Nor do the other instances of the influence of Beatus manuscripts noted by M. MAle 
prove that Moissac was the center from which they were diffused into Romanesque 
sculpture. It is undoubtedly true that the representation of Babylon found in the cloister 
of Moissac comes from the Beatus; but M. MaAle fails to observe that a personification of 
Babylon is found in sculpture quite as early at Chauvigny.2. The animal-headed evangelists 
of the Beatus appear in the cloisters of Moissac; but they are also, as M. Male does not note, 
found in the frescoes of the Panteén de los Reyes of San Isidoro of Leén, in many Spanish 
sculptures, in the pendentives of the cathedral of Aix-en-Provence, in French miniatures, 
like the Bible of St.-Yrieix (Fig. 3), the Bible of St.-Bénigne, the Parisinus 833. Indeed, 
the motive had been known in France from Carlovingian times, since it is found in the 
Sacramentary of Gellone. The representation of the Three Children of Israel in the 
Furnace on a capital of Moissae does not necessarily come from the Beatus at all, for the 
subject is a frequent one in Byzantine art, being found, for example, in the doors of Monte 
Sant’ Angelo of 1076. But if it does come from the Beatus, it is probably, as M. Oursel 
has pointed out,? by way of Cluny, for the subject occurs in the Bible of Ktienne Harding, 
illuminated at Citeaux between 1098 and 1109. I find it therefore difficult to follow 
M. MaAle when he makes of Moissac the connecting link between Beatus manuscripts and 
Romanesque sculpture. 

On the contrary, the indications are that the Beatus entered France through many 
doors. Numerous Beatus motives in Romanesque sculpture are not found at Moissac 
at all. One of M. Male’s happiest discoveries is that the tympanum of La Lande de 
Fronzac (a town which he strangely calls by its obsolete name of La Lande de Cubzac) 


1A peculiar feature of the portal of Cluny was the heads in medallions about the archivolt. This is a Byzantine, 
and especially a Coptic, characteristic, being found, for example, in the frescoes of Bawit. 

2Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, VII, pl. 904. 

8Cluny et la sculpture romane en France (Revue archéologique, 1923, p. 31). 
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was directly inspired by the Beatus; now this subject is not found at Moissac. I think 
it less certain that the curious subject of the battle of the two old men originated, as 
M. Male believes, in the Beatus, where it has no connection with the text. Its meaning 
is still enigmatical, and unillumined by the inscriptions at St.-Hilaire of Poitiers or at 
Chateaumeillant (an important example of the subject, which has escaped M. Male). 
But there are many indications of the influence of the Beatus manuscripts upon northern 
art which M. Male does not mention. Thus one of the peculiar features of French 
frescoes is the use of backgrounds consisting of horizontal bands of strong and arbitrary 
colors. Now this is also characteristic of the Beatus manuscripts.:. The strange icon- 
ography of Enoch and Elijah, familiar in the sculptures of Lombardy, and also found in 
the mosaic pavement of Cruas (Fig. 2) in the Rhone valley, comes from the same source 
(Fig. 4). Only the French —or was it Lombard?—mosaicist has misunderstood, and 
turned into figs, the olives of his Spanish original. From the Beatuses come the angels 
blowing trumpets of the Puerta de las Platerias, of Santiago, of the facade of Angouléme, 
and of so many other monuments, angels which have wrongly been believed to be con- 
nected with the Last Judgment, but which are in fact merely translations into stone of the 
angels blowing trumpets of the Beatus. At Hecklingen in Germany angels of this type 
(Fig. 5) still retain the spirals on their wings, so characteristic of Beatus manuscripts 
(Fig. 6),? and a clear proof whence the sculptured angels are derived. By the Beatuses are 
inspired the tapestries of Gerona and Angers, the pavements of Lombardy. ‘The Beatus 
scheme for representing genealogical tables reappears in the Chronicon Universale of 
Ekkehard’ together with miniatures the style of which recalls Aragonese work of the 
~eleventh century.‘ Spanish painting seems often to represent an intermediate step on 
the road which leads from Byzantine, and especially Coptic, art to Northern Europe. 

M. Male’s fine first chapter therefore seems to me to be, despite his efforts to disguise 
the fact, one of the strongest anti-Toulousan documents which have yet been produced. 
It proves conclusively the great influence exerted upon sculpture by Spanish manuscripts. 
It fails to prove that the school of Toulouse played a decisive réle in the diffusion of these 
motives. 

M. Male’s next point is also of great interest. He takes up the formation of Western 
iconography, and shows that certain types originated in the mosaics of the Holy Land. 
We have here indeed one of the most vital effects of the pilgrimages upon art, although 
M. Male does not speak of it in that connection. It has long been recognized by Byzantine 
scholars that the compositions of destroyed mosaics of the Holy Land are preserved to us 
on the celebrated ampulle of Monza (see the cover design of this magazine), small vials 
filled with oil or earth from the holy sites, and brought back by pilgrims from the Holy 
Land. M. Male has no difficulty in showing that the Ascensions in French tympana 
repeat their formula. He tries to twist this discovery also to the credit of Toulouse, 
and again he fails. He makes the composition go from Cahors to Chartres. In this he 
is certainly in error... M. Mayeux’ has already sustained against M. Male that the evolu- 


'There is however the possibility that the motive may have been a continuous tradition in mural painting 
from very early times in the West. Something very like it is found in the mosaic of Melchizedek in 8. Maria 
Maggoire at Rome; and the motive is found in 1 the frescoes of the Georgskirche at Oberzell, Reichenau. 

2Cf. Cook’s discussion in The Art Bulletin, V, 4, p. 90. 
Be Hatch Wilkins, The Trees of the Genealogia Deorwm of Boccaccio, Chicago, Caxton Club, 1923, pl. 

4Porter, The Tomb of Dora Sancha and the Romanesque Art of Aragon (Burlington Magazine, XLV, 1924, pl. 
IV, figs. P. and Oo 

5Alan Priest, The Masters of the West Facade of Chartres (Art Studies, I, 1923, 28). 

a tympan de Collonges (Extrait du Bulletin de la Société Scientifique, Historique et Archéologique de la Corréze, 
1923). 
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tion was in the opposite direction. Clear indications that such was indeed the case are 
at hand. For the motive of apostles in niches, characteristic of this group of monuments, 
was designed for a lintel below a tympanum, and so we find it as early as 1094 at Charlieu 
in Burgundy. At Chartres the arcade of apostles is still in the lintel, in its primitive 
position. But at Cahors the lintel proper has nearly disappeared, and the apostles in 
arcades have been shoved up into the tympanum. In the newly discovered portal at 
Collonges (Corréze) this is still more the case; evidently these Languedocian portals 
must be derivatives, not prototypes, of Chartres... It is not Languedoc, but Burgundy, 
as Mr. Priest has shown, which played the decisive réle in establishing the composition 
of the Syrian mosaics in French sculpture. Such tympana are characteristic of Bur- 
gundian sculpture from an early period; it was from Burgundy that the motive went 
to Chartres, and from Chartres to Cahors. 

M. Male goes on to show that a large group of tympana representing the Adoration 
of the Magi is also derived from the mosaics of Palestine. The original, probably on the 
facade of the church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, represented the Virgin enthroned in 
the center, full-face, holding the Child straight in front of her. Over her head was a star; 
on either side hovered an angel. To the left were the three kings, the first kneeling on one 
knee; to the right were the shepherds (see the cover design of this magazine). 

The earliest tympana representing this subject in the West seem to have been in 
Spain—a point against Toulouse, which, needless to say, M. MA4le does not bring out. 
An example dating from the beginning of the twelfth century is extant in the reconstituted 
Puerta de las Platerias of Santiago (Fig. 8).2. The Virgin, save for a slight movement of 
the Child, preserves the rigid attitude of the Palestine mosaics;? the Magi are to the left 
and kneeling on one knee. Above on one side hovers an angel; a symmetrical one doubt- 
less once existed on the other side, as on the ampulla. 

The subject reappears in the tympanum of the south portal of San Pedro el Viejo of 
Huesca,‘ a monument, which, as I show elsewhere,’ dates from soon after 1096. The 
Palestinian star is reproduced, but not quite in its original position. 

A third representation of the subject, anterior to 1098, existed at Sahagun. Only the 
central part of this relief is extant, the Virgin now in the archeological museum at Madrid 
(Fig. 10). Part of the background still preserved makes it clear that this is a fragment 
of atympanum; and the inscription implies that the subject represented was the Adoration 
of the Magi. We may therefore assume that the subject followed the Syrian formula; 
to the left were doubtless the Magi, to the right probably the shepherds. The Virgin wears 
a crown of archaic type such as is found in the Beatus of St.-Sever (1028-1079). 

The same iconography appears in the tympanum of Mura in Catalonia (Fig. 7). 
These sculptures are possibly not so early as their crudity would lead one to believe. At 
all events, the right-hand part of the field is occupied by Joseph, an arrangement which is 
hardly found elsewhere much before the middle of the twelfth century. The star is 
displaced to the left of the Virgin’s head. 


1M. Mayeux calls attention to the inexactitude of the iconographic representations of the Ascension in Languedoc 
and Chartres—inexactitudes independently observed by Mr. Priest. These are better explained as somewhat 
negligent copying of Burgundian originals than by M. Mayeux’s hypothesis that the sculptures in question represent 
another subject, like the Vision of St. Stephen. This subject is represented quite differently in the Missal of Limoges 
(Fig. 9). M. Mayeux dates the tympanum of Cahors c. 1180, which is too late, but he is certainly right in recognizing 
that it must be later than Chartres. 

2The composition is repeated in the tympanum of St.-Bertrand-de-Comminges. 

3This relief is almost exactly reproduced in the fragmentary tympanum of La Corticella of the cathedral of 
Santiago. 

4Porter, Romanesque Sculpture, V, pl. 532. 

5The Tomb of Dofia Sancha and the Romanesque Art of Aragon (Burlington Magazine, XLV, 1924, p. 165). 
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The subject reappears at Beaucaire. Here also only a fragment (Fig. 13), and 
unfortunately a restored fragment, of the original composition has come down to us, again 
the Virgin, who occupied the center of the relief. Happily old descriptions leave no doubt 
that this is indeed a remnant of a tympanum which represented the Adoration of the Magi. 
There were however important innovations introduced in the treatment of the theme: 
St. Joseph, as at Mura, replaced the shepherds of the Palestine mosaics; the Child is 
placed on the knee of the Virgin and to the right, instead of in the frontal position; and 
the Virgin is placed under a canopy.?. The Virgin is similarly placed under a canopy at 
Anzy-le-Duc. Another fragment of a relief representing the same subject and coming 
from Fontfroide is preserved at Montpellier in the courtyard of the University (Fig. 14). 
Here the Virgin is seated under a canopy holding the Child on her left knee as at Beaucaire; 
to the left, as usual, a Magus kneels on one knee. Over the head of the Virgin is a star, 
as on the Monza ampulla. The right-hand part of the composition is occupied by St. 
Joseph. 

The peculiar tympanum of Pompierre (Fig. 12) preserves the essential features of 
the composition. The Virgin is in the old frontal position, the first Magus kneels on one 
knee. 

In the lintel of Notre-Dame-du-Port of Clermont-Ferrand, the first Magus kneels 
as usual on one knee, and the star appears; but the Virgin is slightly turned from the frontal 
position.? 

The composition of Beaucaire is repeated in the tympanum of St.-Gilles.« The 
Virgin is again seated under a canopy in the center of the tympanum. She holds the 
Child on her left knee. To the left are the three Magi, the first again kneeling on one 
knee. To the right the angel appears to St. Joseph. 

The motive became very popular.’ It was copied in Italy, at the cathedral of Verona, 
in the cloisters of Monreale, and in the Baptistry of Parma. The central part of the 
composition, the Virgin seated under a canopy, inspired the sculptors of northern France. 
Virgins of this type are found at Donzy and Chartres.* They are also found at Santillana 
in Spain, and at La Daurade of Toulouse. 

The question arises whether the very important and interesting Virgin at Solsona in 
Catalonia (Figs. 1 and 16) is also, like the Virgins of Sahagtin and Beaucaire, a fragment 
of a tympanum representing the Adoration of the Magi. 

The history and date of this image, which is an object of great veneration, have 
given rise to controversy. According to the local tradition, the Virgin was discovered 
in a well, where it had been concealed at the time of the Moorish invasions. Riu y Cabanas’ 
defended the tradition, maintaining that the style of the image showed that it was a 
Byzantine work of the end of the eighth or beginning of the ninth century; he advanced 

1The position is the same in the Virgin of York, as has been pointed out by Mr. Eric Maclagen (A Romanesque 
Relief in York Minster. From the Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XI). Compare also the Virgin of Dom 
Ruprecht in the museum at Liége, which also presents analogies with the York relief, and the Virgin at Aquila, similar- 


ly, it seems to me, a fragment of a tympanum. At Mozac and Manresa the Virgin enthroned is the central figure. 
But the tympana do not represent the Adoration of the Magi. 


2That the fragment of St.-Gilles, which I believed represented another Adoration of the Magi, could not have 
been, has been pointed out to me by Prof. Richard Hamann. 


3Porter, op. cit., VIII, pl. 1160. 
‘Porter, op. cit., [X, pl. 1389. 
5Tt is found on a capital of the cloister at Aix, illustrated by Revoil, Architecture romane, III, pl. LIV. 


6M. Male is in error in maintaining that the Virgin in majesty was first represented in a tympanum at Chartres. 
The tympanum of Corneilla-de-Conflent, which he places at the beginning of the XIII century, is certainly a century 
older. 


7Memoria histérica de la imagen de Nuestra Senora del Claustro, Lérida, Mariana, 1891. 
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the conjecture that it had been made by workmen from Constantinople, driven out at the 
time of the iconoclastic controversy. This position was clearly untenable, and was not 
followed by Catalan opinion. On the contrary, Folch believed that the image was made 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, at the time the invention was supposed to have 
taken place under Pons de Vilar6. His arguments, based on the style of the sculpture, 
do not convince me; but his thesis seemed to be completely confirmed by the discovery of a 
document, published in the next number of the F’studis by Serra y Vilar6.1. This docu- 
ment, which Serra so brilliantly discovered, was a donation of 1248, made by Pons de 
Cervera domino deo et ymagini gloriose virginis marie, que hedificata est de nouo intus 
ecclesiam celsone. A second document speaks of Berenguer de Font, gui dictam imaginem 
edificare et construere fecistis in ecclesia supradicta. Serra in his exhaustive and scholarly 
article identifies the Virgin which occupies us as the one mentioned in the documents; he 
concludes that the image was made shortly before 1248, and he scraps the tradition (at 
least as ancient as 1593, however, since mentioned in a document of that date) that it was 
found in a well. 

Now the document of 1248 does not seem to me necessarily to prove that the image 
may not be older. The curious verbs edificare et construere may refer, not to the making 
of a new image, but to the installation of one brought from elsewhere. The Virgin would 
have been placed, as was the fashion in the thirteenth century, in a niche at the back of 
the altar; the making of the altar itself with its antependium and rudimentary reredos, 
the central niche of which was occupied by the Virgin, would have been the work with 
which Berenguer de Font is credited in the document.2. The tradition that the Virgin 
herself was invented cannot therefore be said to be disproved by the document, nor does 
it appear to me intrinsically improbable. 

At all events the style of the existing statue is not that of the thirteenth century. 
Certain peculiarities of draperies and ornaments, it is. true, recur in tombs of the cloister 
of Solsona dated 1306 and 1298; but these works executed more than fifty years later than 
the donation of Pons de Cervera are of totally different character, obviously an archaistic 
copying of the style of the much admired Virgin; they might as easily have been inspired 
by an original discovered a half century before, as by one made anew at that time. One 
searches thirteenth-century Catalonia, as well as thirteenth-century Spain, in vain for a 
work analogous to our statue. 

On the other hand, the style is very close to that of the atelier of Gilbert, which 
flourished at Toulouse about the middle of the twelfth century. The face and draperies 
present many marked analogies with those of the Toulouse St. Thomas (Fig. 15). The 
composition reverses that of the Virgin of the St. Mary of Egypt‘ capital from St.-Etienne 
(Fig. 18). The close similarity of the two Virgins, even to the peculiar form of the scepter, 
demonstrates their relationship (cf. Fig. 16 with Fig. 18). 

The composition of the Toulousan capital was certainly not originated for the subject 

there represented, but is an adaptation of the stock iconography of the Adoration of the 
Magi which we have been studying. St. Mary of Egypt kneeling on one knee reproduces 
exactly the usual attitude of the first Magus in this series of tympana. Only the reversal 


11]. Folch, La Verge del claustre de Solsona (Estudis Universitaris catalans, IV, 1910, p. 26). J. Serra y Vilaré, 
Nostra Dona de la Claustra (Estudis Universitaris catalans, IV, 1910, p. 483). 

2The conclusions at which I have arrived in regard to the Virgin of Solsona are my own; I am indebted for the 
information on which they are based in large part to Sefior Serra himself, to Sefior Folch 1 Torres and to Sefior Adolfo 
Mas. In my Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads I assigned the sculpture to the XII century on its ee) 
without knowing the document found by Sefior Serra. 

3See Porter, op. cit., I, p. 150. 

4The identification a this subject is due to M. Male. 
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of the figure of the Virgin, who is made to hold the scepter in her left hand, so that the 
Child turns His back to the suppliant figure, is peculiar and illogical. Reversals of the 
composition are frequent in medieval copies, and are to be explained by some process of 
tracing sketches. There can be little doubt therefore that the Virgin of the Toulouse 
capital is a reversed copy, and that in the original composition the Child was turned the 
other way, facing the kneeling suppliant, and the scepter was held in the right hand of the 
Virgin. The original from which the Toulouse capital was taken therefore corresponded 
in every particular with the stock iconography of the Adoration of the Magi. Further- 
more we note a very peculiar and telltale detail. Beneath the feet of the Virgin in the 
Toulouse capital are confused swirls, the meaning of which is not clear. But when we 
compare them with the Virgin of Solsona, we understand them very well. They are 
debased and misunderstood echoes of the symbolic animals placed in the same position 
in that statue, and which, we shall see, belong to the iconography of the Adoration of the 
Magi. We conclude that the Toulouse capital, of mediocre execution, is the work of an 
assistant of Gilbert, who took his inspiration from an Adoration of the Magi in which the 
Virgin was precisely like the Virgin of Solsona.: 


My original impression that the Solsona Virgin is an original of Gilbert,? from 
which the capital is derived, seems therefore confirmed. The style of the twelfth century 
is, after all, essentially and unmistakably different from that of the thirteenth. Archaistic 
work is common undoubtedly, especially in Spain; but all such that I know, like the 
tombs in the Solsona cloisters, has about it almost inevitably some detail which betrays 
the lateness of the date, and lacks the fineness of execution, the close relationship to a 
definite twelfth-century atelier so characteristic of the Solsona Virgin. Because 
archaistic art is found in Spain, orthodox archeologists have concluded that all Spanish 
art is archaistic. Nothing could be more untrue. 


It seems to me therefore probable that the Virgin is an older sculpture, which was 
merely found in 1248. She was not, I think, imported to Solsona from elsewhere, for the 
stone seems to be local. It is perhaps not too much to infer that she formed, like the 
Virgins of Sahagtin and Beaucaire, part of a tympanum representing the Adoration of the 
Magi. The back of the statue is unfinished, which suggests that it has been cut from a 
tympanum, and this deduction seems confirmed by the flatness of the modelling and the 
much shortened thighs, which give reason to believe that the sculpture was originally a 
relief, rather than a statue worked in the round (ef. Fig. 1 with Fig. 11). Furthermore, 
the statue is in stone. Cult images in stone, while not absolutely unknown in Spain, are 
so exceedingly rare that it is most improbable that a new image would have been made in 
this material. The use of stone, on the other hand, is readily explained if the statue is a 
fragment of atympanum. Moreover, iconographic peculiarities suggest that it once formed 
part of a group of the Adoration of the Magi. The Child, as at Beaucaire, turns as if to 


1Symbolic animals, very like those of the Solsona Virgin, are placed beneath the feet of two of the apostles of the 
jamb figures of St.-Etienne of Toulouse, works of a Spanish assistant of Gilbert. 

2The few details in which the style of the statue falls out from the manner of Gilbert are due to a restoration 
carried out after the church was burned and sacked by the French in 1810. The broken fragments of the statue were 
pieced together again after this disaster, and what was missing replaced with a skill that shows disconcertingly how 
deceptively the antique could be imitated early in the XIX century. At present the head of the Child is entirely new, 
a the nose of the Virgin, the left arm of the Child, the left hand of the Virgin, and parts of the right hand of the 

irgin. 

3Neither fact is absolutely conclusive, for wooden statues are often not finished in the back, and are also com- 
monly flat, with shortened thighs. But in wood this foreshortening was imposed by the limitations of the material, 
since the statue could not be given greater width than the diameter of a tree; whereas in stone there was no such 
restriction. The metal “Majesty” of Ste-Foy at Conques, made as an image, has thighs of natural proportions, and 
projecting feet. Compare Fig. 1 with Fig. 11. 
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receive a gift from the Wise Men; and beneath the feet of the Virgin are two symbolic 
animals.1 Two similar symbolic animals are placed beneath the Virgin in the twelfth- 
century tympanum representing the Adoration of the Magi at Neuilly-en-Donjon. 

If it be granted that the Virgin of Solsona is a fragment of an earlier tympanum, we 
may even risk the conjecture that the sculptures belonged to that cathedral of Solsona 
which we know was consecrated in 1163. This date would be in perfect agreement with 
the style of the Virgin. We may suppose that the central part of the tympanum was 
preserved and set up as an image when the church was reconstructed in the Gothic style a 
hundred years later. 

The preceding paragraphs had been written when there fell into my hands Dr. 
Beenken’s admirable Romanische Skulptur in Deutschland, a work which throws a flood 
of light upon many absorbing questions of Romanesque art. On page 106 Dr. Beenken 
publishes the important tympanum of Salzburg, which he dates 1150. Now this tym- 
panum, which I reproduce after Dr. Beenken’s book (Fig. 17), has in the center a Virgin 
which is obviously closely analogous to the Virgin of Solsona. Not only is the composition 
precisely the same, but details, such as the crown, the hair on the forehead, the two braids 
over the shoulders, the swirls under the feet (replacing the animals as in the Toulouse 
capital), leave no doubt of the close relationship of the two works. The Salzburg tym- 
panum therefore strikingly confirms my deduction that the Solsona Virgin is a fragment 
of the tympanum of 1163. 

Dr. Beenken also calls attention to a number of Virgins of the same type of the late 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries—at the Cathedral of Trent, at Borgo San Donnino, at 
the Parma Baptistry, and in the Munich Museum (the last even has the symbolic 
animals under her feet). The Parma Baptistry example still forms part of a tympanum 
representing the Adoration of the Magi, and the others all presumably once belonged to 
tympana, except that of Munich, which formed part of a group on a choir screen. It is 
only necessary to compare the semi-Gothic style of these later Virgins with the elongated 
Solsona statue to be convinced that the latter must be of the twelfth century.: 

It therefore appears that the celebrated capital of Toulouse is derived from the 
Virgin of Solsona, rather than the Virgin from the capital. In the question ‘Spain or 
Toulouse?” it seems to me we ought to set down another credit on the side of Spain. 

The importance of Spain in the formation of Romanesque art constantly appears in 
M. Male’s book in spite of his Toulousan convictions. His two chapters dealing with the 
pilgrimages should be studied in connection with his subsequent article in the Revue de 
Paris, which is a postscript and virtual reversal of several views implied in the book. A 
journey to Morocco brought home to M. Male that the influence of Moorish Spain is to 
be traced in many monuments of France. But he still fails to see the even more patent 
influence of the Christian states of Spain, with which the pilgrims came into direct contact. 

To the trefoiled arches, the Arabic inscriptions in Limoges enamels, the entwined mon- 


_. sters of the trumeaux of Moissac and Souillac, which M. Male—after others — now recog- 


nizes as of Spanish origin, we may add the peculiar cornices of Auvergne, consisting of corbels 
ornamented with rolls, with coffered panels between (Fig. 19). The motive originated in 


1The symbolic animals of the Psalm appear beneath the feet of Christ as early as the VIII-IX century in the 
celebrated ivory diptych from Genoels-Elderen, now at Brussels. The motive is of Coptic origin (Wiilff, Alichristli- 
che und Byzantinische Kunst, p. 145) and is found in the Pignatta sarcophagus at Ravenna. 

*Porter, op. cit., II, pl. 93. The significance of these animals is made clear to us by the tympanum at Anzy-le-Duc 
(tbid., II, 95). Here the Adoration of the Magi is put in parallel with the Temptation. The Virgin, who received 
the gift from the Wise Men, overcame Evil, as Eve, in receiving the apple from the Serpent, was overcome by Evil. 

- pe eee also the Adorations of the Magi at Gustorf, Oberpleis, Bamberg, Freiberg in Saxony, St.-Aubin 
of Angers. 
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the Mozarabic churches of Spain; the corbels are found, for example, in the church of 
Santa Maria de Lebefia of c. 930 (Fig. 20). In Aragon, at least as early as the eleventh 
century, coffered panels were inserted between the corbels on the soffit as in the absidiole 
of the cathedral of Jaca (Fig. 21), which may have been finished at the time of the con- 
secration in 1063. Now precisely these peculiar cornices became characteristic of the 
twelfth-century architecture of Auvergne. The earliest example I know is in the church 
at Ebreuil (Fig. 19), the cornice of which is officially dated in the twelfth century if I 
understand correctly the article in the Congrés archéologique,: but which M. Bréhier is 
undoubtedly right in thinking must be older. On any dating it is certainly more recent 
than the Mozarabic churches of Spain, and there can be little doubt that the Auvergnat 
cornices were taken over directly from the pilgrimage churches of Aragon. This is a new 
and curious link in the chain of evidence which connects the Romanesque art of Auvergne 
so closely with that of Spain, and another Romanesque motive traced to a Spanish origin. 

On the other hand, M. Male is, I suspect, wrong in deriving the polychromatic masonry 
of France, notably of Auvergne, from Moorish Spain. The polychromatic banding of 
masonry was carried to a high point of perfection at Constantinople; a fine example has 
come down to us in the tenth-century Tekfour Serai (Fig. 22). A comparison of this 
monument with the polychromatic masonry of Auvergne (Fig. 23) gives reason to believe 
that it was from Constantinople that this inspiration, like so many others, came to 
Auvergne. No Moorish monument shows such striking analogies. 

M. Male has failed to see that the barrel-vaulted nave came to France from beyond 
the Pyrenees. It has long been recognized that the construction originated in the East, 
probably in Asia Minor, and that the oldest extant examples in Spain are centuries more 
ancient than any which have come down in France. 'Tournus, perhaps the earliest of the 
French vaults, is possibly directly inspired from Egypt or Asia Minor, for no vaults of 
this type are extant in Spain. But the tentative efforts at Tournus do not seem to have 
been fruitful. The barrel-vaulted nave can hardly be said to have established itself in 
France before the second half of the eleventh century, whereas in Spain the ribbed barrel 
vaults of Santa Maria de Naranco date from 848, those of Val de Dios from 893, and 
these examples do not stand alone. Let us note this as another motive which came from 
Spain to France. 

I also believe that the type of church which became distinctive of the pilgrimage 
centers was created in Spain at Santiago, and introduced thence into France, for I disagree 
with M. Male’s theory that this type originated at Tours in the basilica of St.-Martin 
built at the end of the tenth century. St.-Martin has been destroyed; all we know of it 
is that the architecture was like that of Santiago (1078-1124), St.-Sernin of Toulouse (in 
construction in 1096), Ste.-Foy of Conques (after 1107), St.-Martial of Limoges (after 
1120), the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem (consecrated 1149), and other pilgrimage churches 
of the last years of the eleventh or early twelfth century. One text of the twelfth century 
states that the church of St.-Martin which then existed was an imitation of Santiago, 
another that it had been burned in 1123. The conclusion that the church was remodelled 
after 1123 in the style of Santiago seems inevitable. Nevertheless M. Male argues that 
the church of the Santiagoan type dated from 997-1014, and was the original from which 
were imitated the others of the group. This theory, it seems to me, not only supposes that 
St.-Martin of Tours miraculously anticipated a type of architecture which did not appear 
elsewhere until nearly a century later, but ignores the explicit contradictory documents.’ 

1Moulin et Nevers, 100. 


*Porter, Compostela, Bari and Romanesque Architecture (Art Studies, I, 1923, p. 7). In this article there 
occurred a serious misprint; the captions for figures 5 and 7 were transposed. 
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A new and peremptory proof that Spanish Christian architecture influenced the 
Romanesque of France has recently come to my notice. At Les Saintes Maries, near the 
mouth of the Rhone, there is a curious room built over the apse, forming, as it were, a second 
story. This room serves to contain the relics, which on festivals are solemnly lowered 
down into the choir through a window opening from the relic room into the church. There 
is so far as I am aware no construction analogous to this in France. Such chambers over 
the sanctuary are, however, characteristic of the architecture of Spain. Miss King has 
recently called attention to their existence in several of the Reconquest (to use her term) 
churches of the ninth and tenth centuries—Tufion, Santiafies, Santullano of Oviedo.1 
I can add to this list Santa Cruz de la Serés, Professor Post adds Val de Dios, and a careful 
search would doubtless reveal many other examples. Miss King is puzzled by these 
rooms which she has discovered; she remarks that they are frequently accessible only by 
ladders, that they are regularly placed over the sanctuary, and that they have windows 
opening into the church. ‘The use to which the similar room at Les Saintes Maries is still 
put leaves no doubt as to their purpose. Nor is there room for difference of opinion that 
this peculiar and characteristic motive is native to the Christian architecture of Spain, 
where it is found from the ninth century; and that it was imported into France at Les 
Saintes Maries. 

In the course of his study of iconography, M. Male calls attention to the chapter 
house of the cathedral of Agen in Languedoc, a monument of intense interest, which has 
been virtually unknown. These sculptures seem indeed to be of decisive importance for 
the whole Toulousan question and furnish one more argument supplied by M. Male’s book 
against his own thesis. 

The cathedral of Agen cannot be said to be a minor monument. It was, on the con- 
trary, undoubtedly one of the principal ecclesiastical edifices in Languedoc. But it did 
not happen to be on the pilgrimage route. It therefore gives us an excellent opportunity 
to judge of native Languedocian art. If Languedoc really had been the center of creative 
artistic influences that M. Male believes, we could hardly fail to find traces of this pre- 
eminence here. 

But, on the contrary, the sculptures are of very inferior quality. One has only to 
compare the feebly executed and ill-designed jamb figures (Fig. 24) with contemporary or 
even earlier work elsewhere, like Santiago in Spain (Fig. 26), or Autun in Burgundy 
(Fig. 27), to perceive this inferiority. 

Yet the chapter house at Agen is not early. The portal with pointed arch and com- 
plicated mouldings, evidently inspired by northern France, must be at least as late as the 
1140’s (Fig. 25). 

This portal therefore shows us that in the 1140’s the sculpture of Languedoc was 
poor in quality even in an important monument, and already under the influence of the 
Ile-de-France. 

The jamb figures of Agen are of the most archaic type; at St.-Etienne of Toulouse 
(Fig. 15) they are fully developed, almost Gothic.? The style at Agen seems in every way 
more primitive. It is inconceivable that these sculptors could have worked in quite this 
stupid way with the chapter house of St.-Etienne before their eyes. It seems certain, 
therefore, that St.-Etienne is later. The northern French influences noticeable at Agen 
are extended in this great pilgrimage church of Toulouse; Burgundy and Spain as well as 
the Ile-de-France contributed their quota to the sculptures. 


1Georgiana Goddard King, Pre-Romanesque Churches of Spain, New York, Longmans Green and Co., 1924, 
34. 


p. 1 
2Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, I, p. 217 £.; illustrations, IV, pls. 434-443. 
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Unexpectedly therefore M. Ma4le’s book seems to furnish powerful arguments for 
rejecting his thesis of the Toulousan origin of Romanesque sculpture. 

In the latter half of his volume the question of Toulouse falls into the background, 
and other matters, especially St.-Denis, come to the fore. His work is as always brilliant 
and stimulating, yet there are certain of his conclusions which seem open to doubt. 

One of his chapters deals with the complexity of medieval iconography. He 
resumes, perhaps as clearly as it is possible to do, the results at which Byzantine scholars 
have arrived in formulating various iconographic types. He adopts Strzygowski’s idea 
of the influence exerted by Oriental stuffs; he hazards the ingenious, but surely untenable, 
conjecture that stained glass was inspired by curtains of such stuffs suspended in the 
windows. He then analyses several iconographic types, showing how the Eastern formula 
was adopted, and slightly changed by Western artists. M. Male does not seem to have 
known Professor Brooks’ monograph on Easter Sepulchres,: in which that scholar dis- 
tinguished five distinct types of the representation of the Holy Sepulchre in art and traced 
the history of each. Of these five types M. MAle seems acquainted with only three; and 
he misses notably what Professor Brooks has called the ‘‘medizval Byzantine type,” 
especially to be found in Byzantine works of the tenth and eleventh centuries, like the 
ivory from the treasure of the Milan cathedral, which Professor Brooks reproduces. In 
this type the tomb of Christ is represented as a sarcophagus. This type makes clear the 
origin of the later Western type in which the tomb is also shown as a sarcophagus. M. 
Male is therefore in error in deriving the sarcophagi in the Western type from the drama. 
It must on the other hand be admitted that the drama exerted a certain influence upon 
details of the iconography. Thus M. Male is I think perfectly right in attributing the 
hand holding a cross at Dax to this influence. I think I can point to an even clearer 
indication of the influence of the drama in a miniature of the Stuttgart Passional. Here 
the scene of the Deposition is represented, precisely as in a miracle play, in the square 
before the door of a Romanesque church.?. But it was the influence of Eastern models, as 
M. Millet too has recognized, that led to the abandonment of the earlier ‘‘tower”’ type of 
tomb in the West.: , 


M. Male then proceeds to note the influence of the religious drama upon other 
subjects. He recognizes that the scene of the Maries buying Spices at St.-Gilles, Arles, 
Beaucaire, and Modena is inspired by the mysteries; he cleverly identifies a relief in the 
cloister of St.-Trophime, which has hitherto puzzled iconographers, as the Journey to 
Emmaus. He then enters upon a seductive, but quite unsound, study of the iconography 
of prophets. The representations in Western art he thinks are inspired by the Christmas 
drama; they were first translated into stone at Notre-Dame-la-Grande of Poitiers, thence 
copied in Italy and elsewhere. The prophets of Cremona (Fig. 28), Ferrara, and Verona 
are in his opinion inspired by French sculptures and the French drama. 


In this M. Male is certainly mistaken.‘ Prophets holding scrolls precisely as in these 
Western representations are an old Byzantine motive, found in manuscripts like the Codex 
Rossanensis and the Sinope Gospels from at least the sixth century onwards. The St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus of the Ambrosiana, for example, contains innumerable examples 


1Neil C. Brooks, The Sepulchre of Christ in Art and Liturgy (University of Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, Vol. VII, May, 1921). 


2Albert Boeckler, Das Stuttgarter Passionale, Augsburg, Filser, 1923, Folio, Abb. 2. 


3M. Male derives this type from the East; Professor Brooks thinks that it is of Occidental origin. Compare the 
tomb represented in the Genesis of Vienna, Folio XIII, 26. The old idea that this was a realistic representation of 
the actual tomb in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem may after all be correct. 


4See what I have said of this subject in Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, I, p. 324 f. 
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of the motive (Fig. 29). The scrolls in the Cremona sculptures are of the broad board-like 
type found in Byzantine iconography (compare Fig. 26 with Fig. 27), not thin and fluttering 
asin northern France. From manuscripts these prophets found their way to wall paintings 
and mosaics, and in the eleventh century they were regularly represented on the drum of 
the central dome of Eastern churches. In this form the Eastern prophets came to the 
West in the mosaics of St. Mark’s at Venice. In Byzantine iconography the texts cited 
on the scrolls of the prophets had been quotations from their writings. At St. Mark’s of 
Venice there are similar quotations on the scrolls, but in Latin. Four of the prophets have 
texts which are either quotations from the psewdo-Augustine sermon, or are the verses cited 
in that sermon, and are the same as are found in Italian sculptures. 

But Byzantine prophets came to Italy also over at least one other road. The bronze 
doors of 8. Paolo f. 1. m. at Rome were made in Constantinople in 1070. They remained 
an situ until 1823, when they were nearly destroyed by the fire. The badly damaged 
fragments now gathered together in the sacristy are almost undecipherable. But happily 
before the fire the doors had been drawn by Séroux d’Agincourt.!. Now on these doors of 
1070 was represented a series of prophets, some with inscriptions in Greek on the scrolls, 
some with Latin inscriptions. Among the latter two, Isaiah and Jeremiah, carry the text 
cited by the sermon and repeated at Cremona and Ferrara. 

The 8. Paolo doors therefore offer categorical refutation of M. MAle’s thesis. The 
iconography of the prophets came to Italy not from France, but from the Orient. It owes 
nothing to the French drama nor to French sculptures, and it already existed at 8S. Paolo 
in 1070, some sixty years before the facade of Notre-Dame of Poitiers was executed. 

The following chapter, on the influence of Suger, is of particular interest. The 
author here touches upon thirteenth-century theology, a subject of which he is especially 
qualified to speak. He makes a detailed study of the cross of Godefroid de Claire, and con- 
cludes that its elaborate symbolism could only have been inspired by Suger himself. 
Leaving St.-Denis Godefroid spread, in M. MAle’s opinion, these ideas which he had there 
learned through Europe. All this has been contested by M. Laurent, who finds M. Male’s 
reconstruction of the cross of Godefroid at St.-Denis based on insufficient evidence, and 
shows that it is much more probable that Godefroid brought iconographic symbolism, 
already established in the atelier from which he came, to St.-Denis, than that he there 
learned it from Suger.? 

M. Male believes that the glass of St.-Denis played an important role in diffusing 
the new symbolism he supposes invented by Suger. It was here he thinks that the Jesse 
tree was first given its definitive form. The Beatuses may have contributed their part to 
the formation of the motive—the genealogies, graphically represented, commonly end 
with a miniature of the Virgin. The taproot of the conception however touches the Orient; 
in a painting of Bazaklik, Chinese Turkestan,* we find a conventionalized tree with persons 
symmetrically placed on the branches, and Padmapani on the top. The motive was known 
in Europe as early as the ninth century; Theodulph of Orléans describes such a tree, 
which springs from Grammar, while the other arts are on the branches. It only remained 
to substitute Jesse for Grammar, the kings of Judah and the Virgin for the other arts. 
This step must have been taken by the early years of the twelfth century. A Jesse tree, 


1J. B. L. G. Séroux d’Agincourt, Histoire de lV’art par les monuments, Paris, Treuttel and Wiirtz, 1823, Vol. 8, 
Sculpt., pls. XIII-XX. 


2Marcel Laurent, Godefroid de Claire et la croix de Suger (Revue archéologique, V série, tome XIX, 1924, p. 79). 
8Strzygowski, Origin of Christian Church Art, pl. facing p. 120. 


4Monumenta Germania Historica, Poete Latini Aevi Carolini, I, p. 544. Iam indebted to Professor E. K. Rand 
for this and other valuable suggestions. 
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earlier than St.-Denis, is sculptured on the facade of Notre-Dame-la-Grande at Poitiers, 
and another is painted at Le Liget. A manuscript of the Dijon Library: (Fig. 30) shows a 
conventionalized tree forming medallions, much as at St.-Denis; but Jesse stands upright 
in the lowest medallion, instead of lying on the ground; there are no kings of Judah, nor 
prophets, but instead symbolical scenes, Gideon, the Burning Bush, Daniel, the Three 
Children of Israel. The date of this manuscript is unknown, and it is impossible to say 
whether it is earlier or later than the St.-Denis window; but, even if later, it must be a copy 
of an earlier original, for the conception is evidently more archaic than that of Suger, and 
shows an earlier stage in the evolution of the motive.2 It appears then that the real merit 
in the creation of the Jesse tree belongs rather to Burgundy, and that Suger merely changed 
very slightly a motive which previously existed. Similarly, the sculptured Last Judgment 
of the west portal of St.-Denis simply carried one step nearer standardization a composition 
that had already been invented.’ Finally, M. Male thinks that the Coronation of the Virgin, 
a subject which first appears in sculpture on the portal of Senlis, originated in the glass of 
St.-Denis. Whatever may be thought of this last and several other of his conjectures, it 
is certain that M., Male has done brilliant and excellent work in emphasizing anew the 
old thesis of the importance of the atelier of St.-Denis. But he makes a serious mistake 
when he credits Suger with the introduction of all symbolism into medievaliconography. It 
is not true, as he says, that such representations, known to the Early Christians, had fallen 
into disuse until revived by Suger in the twelfth century. The capitals of Cluny and 
Vézelay, the tympanum of Anzy-le-Duc, all earlier than St.-Denis, show symbolic thought. 
The capitals of Cluny, as M. Male himself shows, put in parallel the Four Rivers of Para- 
dise, the Four Seasons, the Four Winds, the Four Virtues, the Eight Tones. A similar 
parallelism is found as early as Ottonian times in the Echternach Golden Codex of Gotha; 
here we have the Four Virtues, the Four Elements, the Four Directions. In the Gospels 
of the Trieste seminar at Cologne, dating from early in the eleventh century, the Four 
Major Prophets are put in parallel with the Four Evangelists. In the Carolingian First 
Bible of Charles the Bald the Four Virtues‘ are put in parallel with the Four Musicians of 
David, symbolical of the Four Evangelists, and the Four Evangelists in parallel with the 
Four Major Prophets.’ In the Parisinus 8851 of the ninth century the Four Evangelists 
and the Four Virtues are put in parallel. Such symbolism may very probably be of 
Oriental origin: at all events in the late eleventh-century mosaics of St. Mark’s at Venice 
the Four Evangelists are put in parallel with the Four Rivers of Paradise. This ancient 
iconographic motive of the parallelism of numbers was therefore certainly not introduced 
by Suger. Nor is there any lack of other examples of symbolism more ancient than St.- 
Denis. The aspic and the basilisk appear beneath the feet of Christ at least as early as 
the ninth century in the Genoels—Elderen ivory and in the Lorsch book-cover of the 
Vatican; they are placed under His feet in the scene of the Temptation in the Psalter of 
St.-Bertin of 986-1007. The Church and the Synagogue are represented as present at 
the Crucifixion in the Sacramentary of Drogo of 850, and in the Tournai ivory of c. 900; 


1No. 641, Vitae Sanctorum. 

2A eriiee Jesse tree adorns the initial capital L of the Gospel of St. Matthew in the Bible of St.-Bénigne, Dijon, 
Bib. Mun. 2. At the beginning of the prophecy of Isaiah of the same manuscript the Jesse tree again appears in an 
archaic, although different, form. Jesse lies on the ground, the tree issues from his loins, and on its branches sit seven 
doves. Compare the sculptures of Notre-Dame-la-Grande of Poitiers. 

81 believe with M. Male that the portal of Beaulieu is anterior to the portal of St.-Denis. But M. Lefévre- 
Pontalis in his posthumous article in the Congrés Archéologique de France a4 Limoges, p. 383, considers the portal at 
Beaulieu later than that at St.-Denis. 

4Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, Paris, Picard, 1913, pl. XLIX. 


5Peintures et initiales de la Premiére Bible de Charles le Chauve, Paris, Berthaud, pl. V. 
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the Tongres ivory, dated by Goldschmidt early in the eleventh century, has a highly sym- 
bolical Crucifixion; in the eleventh-century ivory of the Musée du Cinquantenaire at 
Brussels the Church and the Synagogue, as well as Mary and St. John, are present at the 
Crucifixion; the Virgin and the St. John in the Crucifixion of the ninth-century ivory at 
Liverpool are as clearly symbolic; a Crucifixion in a tenth-century Psalter of Stuttgart is 
weighted down with a mass of theology, such as Suger himself could have hardly equalled 
(Fig. 31). The St.-Bertin Psalter of 986-1007 shows the Christ Child in the scene of the 
Nativity lying upon an altar. The same manuscript throughout is illustrated with scenes 
from the life of Christ or from the Old Testament placed opposite those Psalms which are 
symbolic of them. In the Prudentius of the Brussels Library, a manuscript ascribed by 
Clemen to the last half of the eleventh century, we find on Folio 98b a miniature repre- 
senting Melchizedek offering bread and wine to Abraham. Now Melchizedek stands at a 
table which has the form of an altar; the bread is a eucharistic wafer inscribed with a cross. 
Could the thirteenth century have made the symbolism more unmistakable? Byzantine 
art is likewise full of symbolism; it is especially prominent in the manuscripts of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, of the Psalter, and of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, all dating between the 
seventh and twelfth centuries. It is therefore singular to read in M. Male (p. 159) that 
the last mention of a symbolical work of art is to be found in a passage of Bede relating to 
an event of the year 684. ‘‘C’est la derniére mention d’une ceuvre symbolique; le silence se 
fait ensuite et dure trois siécles et demi. Pourtant les ivoires, les manuscripts enluminés 
abondent, les descriptions d’ceuvres d’art ne sont pas rares non plus: nulle part le symbolisme 
napparait. Le symbolisme ressuscite soudain a St.-Denis au temps de Suger.’? Before 
M. Male, the thesis that symbolism did not exist previous to the twelfth century had been 
sustained by M. Marignan: and successfully refuted by M. Laurent.‘ 


As I read the proofs of this article, there appears in the Revue archéologique (tome 
AIX, pp. 79-87) an important study of the relations of Suger and Godefroid de Claire 
by M. Laurent. From this it appears that M. MaAle’s reconstruction of the St.-Denis 
cross is based upon insufficient evidence, and that part of the St.-Denis symbolism was 
invented by M. Male rather than by Suger. It does not escape M. Laurent that sym- 
bolism is constantly found in Europe before Suger, and he cites many other examples in 


1On this subject I cannot do better than to quote M. Millet in Michel, Histoire de l’ Art, I, 1, 215, 226-227, 240. 
This is how he describes the iconography of the Cosmas Indicopleustes: ‘L’histotre chrétienne du monde est figurée 
par des personnages bibliques, soit seuls, en une attitude sculpturale, soit mélés 4 V’episode capital de leur existence. Leur 
choix et leur caractére marquent le parallélisme des deux Testaments, d’apres Vexégese symbolique de I’ école d’ Alexandrie. 
C’est ainsi qu’ Abel et Moise ont pris les traits du Bon Pasteur, tandis que Melchisedech, en costume impérial, repr ésente le 
grand prétre éternel. Le sacrifice d’Isaac, lV’ aventure de Jonas, offrent le type de la passion et de la résurrection; l’ascension 
d’Elie figure celle du Christ; ou bien encore le Christ en personne, trénant dans la gloire, préside a la consécration d’ Elie 
@ la vision d’Ezéchiel. Le nouveau Testament est illustré dans le méme esprit d’exégese symbolique, etc. . . .” 
Speaking of the Psalters, he says: ‘‘ Toute allusion & Dieu améne un médallion du Christ; 4 la prédication, la figure 
des apétres; & la piété ou a la sainteté, surtout aprés le XJe siécle, celle des évéques ou des martyrs; a la souffrance, le 
supplice d’un saint. Les personnages sacrés symbolissent aussi des souvenirs bibliques: la Vierge, Sion; le Christ, le 
rocher de Moise. Mais les sujets que les allusions appellent le plus souvent sont les scenes des deux Testaments, etc. . . .” 
“A quand remonte la premiére redaction? Nos exemplaires sont postérieures aux Iconoclastes, puisqwils figurent le 
pseudo-synode de 815 pour représenter le conseil de la vanité ou la ‘réunion des méchants.’ . . . Au psaume 76,17: 
Les eaux Vont vu et ont eu peur’ le Pantocrator figure deux divinités versant leur urne, le Chludov et les autres, le Baptéme; 
pour le psaume 109, 4: ‘T'wes prétre suivant Vordre de Melchisédech,’ ou le Pantocrator montre Melchisédech offrant 4 
Christ le pain et V'aiguiére sur un plateau, le Chludov introduit la Communion des apétres; au psaume 71,6: ‘il descendra 
comme la rosée sur la toison’ le Pantocrator montre Gedéon implorant le miracle mentionné dans ce passage, et la colombe 
descendant vers le buste de la Vierge qu’il préfigure; les autres manuscrits (Chludov est muet) placent  Annonciation.” 
Of the Gregory of Nazianzus manuscripts, M. Millet says: ‘‘Le lien de Villustration et du texte n’est pas toujours facile 
@ saisir. C'est tantét l événement ow la féte qui l’a provoqué, le plus sowvent de simples allusions noyées dans le dévelop- 
pement, allusions directes & l Ancien Testament, allusions symboliques, saistes par le souci toujours présent de la con- 
cordance, aux événements et aux mysteres du Nouveau.” 

2On page 164 M. Male cites as a single exception to this statement certain portable German altars of the beginning 
of the XII century. 

3M élanges Wilmotte, Paris, 1910, II, p. 329. 


4Les ivoires prégothiques, Bruxelles, 1912, p. 61. 
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addition to those mentioned above. He indeed shows that Godefroid learned his sym- 
bolism in his native Rhine valley and brought it with him to St.-Denis. M. Male’s 
thesis that symbolism in art was created by Suger at St.-Denis, and spread over Europe 
by Godefroid de Claire, therefore falls. 

On the erroneous assumption that symbolism was introduced by Suger, M. Male 
proceeds to assert that the capitals of Vézelay, which show traces of symbolic thought, 
must be later than 1145. It is a peculiar illustration of a vicious method which consists in 
singling out some prominent French monument, assuming that in it originated a particular 
motive, and then asserting that all monuments in which the given motive are found must be 
later. In the present book M. Ma4le has applied this method three times, to bring down 
the dates of the capitals of Vézelay, of the sculptures of Modena, and of the tympanum of 
Corneilla-de-Conflent. In all three cases he has fallen into notable error. 

M. Male then passes on to study the lives of the saints in Romanesque France. It 
is at this point that the book approaches most closely to a manual of iconography. The 
legends are charmingly told, the collection of sculptured examples fairly complete, the 
identifications convincing. In connection with the legend of St. Martin, M. Male takes 
occasion to speak of the antependium from Montgrony, now in the museum of Vich, which 
he dates in the eleventh century and thinks the earliest extant representation of St. Martin 
dividing his coat with the beggar. Dr. Cook has shown’ that this is not exact; there is an 
example of the motive dating from about 975 in the Sacramentary of Gottingen. M. Male 
cleverly identifies one of the capitals at Vézelay as representing St. Paul and St. Anthony 
sharing the bread. I may add that the same subject reappears in a capital of Moarves,? 
hitherto unexplained. 

The influences of the pilgrimages upon sculpture were first called to my attention by 
a paper read by Miss King at the archeological congress in Haverford in 1914.‘ I sub- 
sequently took up the idea,’ and a few months later® M. Male published his preliminary 
studies on the subject, which he reprints with slight changes in his book.’’ The vital part 
of his contribution is recognition of the fact, so obvious that it seems strange no one had 
before thought of it, that the roads of Italy are quite as important as those of Spain. This 
thesis is however developed in a most unsound manner. M. Male sees in Modena a center 
from which the influence of the Ile-de-France was distributed through northern Italy. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The cathedral of Modena is in fact inspired 
from quite the opposite direction*—from 8. Niccola of Bari in Apulia.’? In these chapters, 
however, M. Male’s pen runs with unusual smoothness, and he has introduced incidentally 
curious and interesting matter. Indeed the curious is allowed to crowd out the aaiie > 
so that he misses the profounder influence of the pilgrimages. 

The curious is indeed at times also of questionable accuracy. Thus in a passage full 
of charm, following Carbonnier" and others, he derives the statues of Constantine in France 


1Only one seems to me wrong. The female saint holding a cross at Valcabrére can hardly be St. Helena. In 
Byzantine iconography such a cross is the symbol of martyrdom; the cross of St. Helena has double bars. 


2The Art Bulletin, V, 4, p. 88. 

3Porter, Pune Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, VI, pl. 730. 

4Printed in the American Journal of Archeology, Second Series, XIX, 1915, No. 3. 

5Gazette des beaux arts, January-March, 1919, p. 49. 

6Revue de Paris, October, 1919. 

™Miss King’s The Way of St. James appeared in 1920. 

8See the study of this question by Toesca in Rizzo and Toesca, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, I, 751 f. 
*Roger Sherman Loomis, Modena, Bari, and Hades (The Art Bulletin, VI, 3). 


10Porter, Compostela, Bari and Romanesque Architecture (Art Studies, I, 1923, 7). Also Bari, Modena and St.- 
Gilles (Burlington Magazine, 1923, p. 58). 


Caen illustré, Caen, Le Blanc-Hardel, 1896, p. 234. 
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from the Marcus Aurelius at Rome. But the French sculptures, nearly always virtually 
reliefs, with coat fluttering behind, differ essentially from the Roman statue, worked in 
the round and without fluttering coat, while they closely resemble in these and other 
particulars the regular type of Byzantine cavalier.. In Byzantine iconography the 
cavaliers, like those of France, transfixed with their spear a fallen enemy under the feet of 
their horse; and, as in France, Constantine was at times represented inthismanner. More- 
over the female figure which regularly accompanies the Constantines of southern France 
must certainly represent Helena; now Helena accompanies her son frequently in Byzan- 
tine iconography, but no female figure stood beside the Marcus Aurelius at Rome. The 
type of the victorious cavalier transfixing his foe goes back to the Athenian grave stelae 
(Fig. 32) at least, and in the opinion of Strzygowski is ultimately derived from Mazdean 
or Iranian originals. It is curious that the essential features of these reliefs, after so many 
transpositions, still survive in the French sculptures (Fig. 34). 

M. Male then traces the representations of the chansons de geste along the pilgrimage 
roads. The Brindisi pavement he dates 1220 in the face of an inscription of 1178. Pro- 
fessor Loomis: has shown by what a strange pyramiding of mistakes he arrives at this 
result. His chronology is founded upon the costumes; and the dates for these costumes 
he derives from Demay’s book on seals. The date of the seals is taken to be determined 
by the date of the documents to which they are attached. But as the seals are often ten, 
twenty, of even forty years older than the documents to which they are appended, the 
history of costumes on which M. Male founds his chronology is by so much too late. It is 
on the basis of this erroneous history of costume that he dates the Brindisi pavement 
1220, in defiance of the contemporary inscription saying that it was executed in 1178. 
Similar methods seem to have guided him in his dating of the Porta della Pescheria, 
which he now places about 1160 as against his previous dating to the end of the twelfth 
century and the indubitable documents that it was really erected between 1099 and 1106. 

There follows the suggestion that the knight blowing a horn on a capital of the Limoges 
Museum may be Roland, but this identification has been shown to be erroneous by M. 
Ducourtieux.‘ In fact, there are throughout Europe numerous similar horn-blowers, who 
can scarcely represent Roland, as, for example, at Konigslutter (Fig. 33), where such a 
figure evidently belongs to a hunting scene. Others may be echoes of the month of March, 
regularly represented with a horn. It is more probable that certain sculptures of which 
M. Male does not speak represent the heroes of the chansons de geste. Thus the two 
walriors on either side of the portal at Oloron-Ste.-Marie may easily be Roland and Oliver. 
And I suspect that the same paladins appear on a capital of the cloisters of Monreale. 

M. Male next states that the legend of Alexander’s Journey to the Skies was intro- 
duced into Italian iconography through the French chansons de geste. "The reason advanced 
for this derivation is that the Ascension of Alexander appears in the pavement of Otranto, 
in which King Arthur is also represented. But as the story of Adam and Eve and 
numerous other subjects certainly unconnected with the chansons de geste are equally 
represented in the same pavement, and as the Ascension of Alexander is frequently found 
in monuments where no trace of the chansons de geste is to be found, the argument is 
singularly weak. In point of fact, Professor Loomis has proved that, on the contrary, the 
iconography of Alexander’s Flight was first created in the Orient, then introduced into 

18ee what I have said on this subject in Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, I, pp. 187 f. 


2Professor Gémez-Moreno has pointed out to me that the female figure in the representation of Constantine in 
the cathedral of Leén is crowned, a confirmation that she indeed represents Helena. 


3Medieval Studies Dedicated to the Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis. 
4Congrés archéologique, Limoges, 62. 
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Italy, where the early representations—Venice, Otranto, Borgo San Donnino, Bitonto— 
are generally to be found in localities particularly exposed to Byzantine influences.* 

Equally erroneous is M. MAle’s idea that the sculptured tympanum was introduced 
into Italy from France. The sculptured tympanum originated neither in France nor in 
Italy, since one dating from the early centuries has been found at Dashlut in Egypt, and 
others in Armenia at Mren (638-640) and Mzchet (575-639). A glimpse of the evolution 
of the motive may be had in the lunette sculptures of Taq-i-bustan, Persia, dated 590— 
628.2. The earliest tympanum extant in Europe may be that of Jaca in Aragon. 

M. Male returns from this digression into the pilgrimages to identify the subject of 
the tympanum at Vézelay as a Pentecost; he compares it with representations of somewhat 
similar character in the fresco of the northern apse at Montoire and in a lectionary of Cluny 
which he thinks also represent the Pentecost. M. Abel Fabre, in a recent number of the 
Gazette des beaux arts,* has questioned these identifications, which M. Lesueur has attempted 
to defend in a subsequent issue of the same periodical. MM. Fabre is however certainly 
right in pointing out that M. Male has failed to distinguish between two different subjects, 
the Pentecost and the Mission of the Apostles. Definite proof of this distinction, in 
addition to the arguments brought forward by M. Fabre, may be found in Byzantine 
iconography (from which the tympanum of Vézelay is inspired). Indubitable repre- 
sentations of the Mission of the Apostles exist in a mosaic of a dome of the baptistry of 
S. Marco at Venice and in the Parisinus 510, folio 476 (the latter is probably copied from 
a lost mosaic of the Church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople, where the subject 
was also represented). In Byzantine Pentecosts the dove appears as early as 586 in the 
Gospels of Rabula, and is found in eleventh-century representations of the subject at 
Hosios Loukas and 8. Marco. Now the dove is significantly absent at Vézelay. But 
two facts settle beyond the possibility of doubt that the Vézelay tympanum represents 
the Mission of the Apostles. These are, first, that Peter is twice represented, once to the 
right of Christ, and once below to the left. This can only mean that he sets out with his 
companion to evangelize the remote nations of the world, that is, that the subject is the 
Mission of the Apostles, not the Pentecost. The second fact is even more cogent. Among 
the foreign nations represented are the strangest of beings—pygmies, dog-headed men, 
people with monstrous ears, etc. These cannot be the foreign inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
mentioned in the Acts in connection with Pentecost; they are obviously peoples of the 
ends of the world. Hence the subject must be the Mission of the Apostles. M. Male’s 
identification of this tympanum as a Pentecost is therefore erroneous. 

M. Male then proceeds to identify several of the strange animals of the capitals of 
St.-Etienne of Nevers and of the sundial of Souvigny. He studies sirens, of which he 
distinguishes two types, the siréne oiseau and the siréne poisson. The former is the correct 
and ancient conception; the siréne poisson is a medieval creation, which, as M. Male 
recognizes, did not appear in art until the twelfth century.’ He does not explain how the 
fish type came to be substituted for the bird type. The fact seems to be that the fish type 
was a misunderstanding of Eastern sculptures representing the Earth, such as Ugo Mon- 

1Loomis, in Nuovi Studit Medioevali. A Persian cup at Innsbruck, dated 1114-1144, has a representation of 
es very like that at Venice. The sculptures in the museum of Thebes and at Mistra seem to me comparatively 

*Sarre and Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, 20. 

8VII, 1923, pp. 33-42. 


‘An analogous representation, throwing light upon this question, and which seems to be unknown both to M. Male 
and M. Abel Fabre, is to be found in the early XII-century Missal of Limoges, Bibl. Nat. Lat. 9438, fol. 87. 


'See the admirable study by Friedrich Panzer, Der romanische Bilderfries am stidlichen Choreingang des Frei- 
burger Miinsters und seine Deutung (Freiburger Miinsterbldatter, II, p. 23.) 
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neret de Villard has made known in his recent book upon the Coptic sculptures of Ahnas'— 
a book which has thrown such a flood of light on so much that has hitherto been obscure. 
The meaning of these Coptic sculptures is certain—the woman holds a garland of fruits, 
as in the labelled mosaic at Bét Gibrin. But a misunderstanding of some such work of 
art has transformed the Earth holding a garland of fruits (Fig. 35) into a naked woman 
with two fishes’ tails, which she holds in her hands (Figs. 36 and 37). Hence the en- 
trance upon the iconographic scene of the siréne poisson. 

The motive of columns supported on lions, a characteristic feature of Lombard 
porches, which seems to appear in Europe at the cathedral of Modena (1099-1106), 
is derived by M. MaAle from Eusebian canon tables. He finds in fact a Byzantine manu- 
script of the eleventh century in which the columns ofthe canon tables rest on animals. 
But it is almost certain that the motive came from the East directly. There is extant at 
El Bagawat, in Egypt, a porch the columns of which rest upon lions. 

In his chronology M. Male follows in general the orthodox system. This he has 
changed timidly here and there; the Moissac portal he now puts at 1115, Vézelay after 
1145, the Porta della Pescheria c. 1160, Conques soon after 1150, all modifications of the 
old chronology, and all steps in the right direction.2, But on the whole he leaves the 
orthodox framework intact. 

-}, Thus for him the cloisters of Santo Domingo de Silos date from c. 1130 and are the 
work of sculptors from southern France (sic). He considers it unnecessary to give even a 
word of explanation for this date of 1130 which contradicts the explicit evidence of an 
inscription that the cloisters were in construction in 1073-1076. To guess his justification, 
we must turn to the work of M. Deschamps,? who may be considered on this subject the 
spokesman for official French archeological opinion. Now M. Deschamps thinks the Santo 
Domingo cloisters cannot date from 1073-1076 because of the epigraphy. He states that the 
inscription contains neither square c’s nor pointed o’s, as it would, were it really of the 
period; on the other hand it has uncial d’s, which he considers a proof that it is of the 
twelfth century. 

It is true that square c’s and pointed o’s are often found in inscriptions of the last 
half of the eleventh century. But this is precisely the period when they began to go out 
of usage. Thus the inscription most closely contemporary with the Silos inscriptions that 
I can think of for the moment, that of 1074 in the Castello Sforzesco at Milan (Fig. 38), 
has neither. Nor are they found on the throne of Orso at Canosa of 1078-1089 nor in the 
inscription of the atrium of 8. Ambrogio of Milan of 1098. The epitaph of Fortunio 
Blasquione of 1082 at San Juan de la Pefia has no square c’s, nor has that of Aquilinus of 
1075 in the same place, except in the nessus of the last line. There areneither pointed 
o’s nor square c’s in the epitaph of the doge Vitale Falier of 1096 at S. Marco, Venice. 
The o is not pointed in the crucifix of Ariberto in the cathedral of Milan, noc’s occur. The 
absence of square c’s and pointed o’s would therefore be no proof that the inscriptions of 
Silos are not of precisely the date they purport to be. 

But this absence does not in point of fact exist. IM. Deschamps failed to notice 
that in the inscription above the relief of the Deposition there are two square c’s in the 
word ECCE and another in JACOB. 

As for the uncial d, it is true that examples of this unusual form can be found 
among inscriptions of the twelfth century, while it is rare in those of the eleventh century. 

1Ugo Monneret de Villard, La Scultura ad Ahnés, Milan, 1923. 


2He has also corrected his dating of the Daurade sculptures at Toulouse; these he now recognizes belong to the 
end of the XII century, and are not prototypes of Chartres as he formerly held. 


*Bulletin Monumental, 1924. 
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It does, however, occur in Adalwig’s inscription of the sarcophagus of St. Ludgerus 
at Werden, an inscription dated 1066-1081, which also in other details of epigraphy, like 
the round c’s and o’s, the uncial g’s, corresponds exactly with the Silos lettering. Uncial 
d’s are likewise found in the epitaph of Sergius IV (f1013).1 They are also used in the 
inscription of the cloisters of Moissac (1100). Moreover the unical d was by no means 
a new form of letter invented in the eleventh century. It is in fact very ancient, and 
had constantly been used in manuscripts from an early period. The stonecutters never 
adopted it with great enthusiasm; however, they occasionally made use of it from very 
early times. Thus it is found in the celebrated inscription of Ansperto, at S. Ambrogio 
of Milan, of 882; in the inscription of 912 of Laurosa; in the inscription of Ariberto at 
Cantt of 1007; in the inscription of 905 of Santa Cruz of Montes; in an inscription of 
the Visigothic portal of San Juan de la Pefia; in an inscription of 910 of San Pablo al 
Campo at Barcelona; in the tenth-century epitaph of Teudefredo at Malaga; in the 
inscription of 919 at San Pedro de Montes; in the altar inscription of 637 in the Biblioteca 
Colombina, Seville. The presence of this letter at Santo Domingo by no means shows 
that the inscription is false. 

M. Deschamps also objects to other letters of the Silos inscription—the h’s with 
rounded haunch, the uncial t’s, e’s, and g’s, evidently not realizing that these are all 
characteristic of the Mozarabic epigraphy of the tenth and eleventh centuries.2 Indeed, 
it seems that in Mozarabic Spain uncial letters, which originated in manuscripts, were 
applied to stone inscriptions at least as early as the tenth century. Their presence at 
Silos in 1073-1076 is therefore normal. From Spain, this type of lettering was taken 
over at Moissac, where we find the uncial forms in the cloister of 1100. They subse- 
quently found their way into the epigraphy of northern Europe. 

The course of the argument about Silos has been curious. It was first admitted 
that the inscription was authentic, but it was claimed that the capital to which it belonged 
was of a different style from the reliefs and eighty years earlier. I then maintained that 
the capitals and the reliefs are of the same style. But it was objected that the shields in 
the relief of the Deposition were pointed, whereas the shields of the eleventh century were 
claimed as round. In rebuttal, it was easily proved that pointed shields were not only 
used, but characteristic of the last quarter of the eleventh century. Now M. Deschamps 
attacks the authenticity of the inscription on grounds of epigraphy. Can M. Male’s 
real reason for not accepting the documented date for Silos be that the cloister is a few 
years older than Moissac? 


1Diehl, Inscriptiones Latine, p.j42. 


2Examples are so numerous that it is merely tedious to dilate upon the obvious by citing them. To mention the 
first that come to mind, uncial g’s are found in the inscription of Floresindus of 852-886 in the Museo Arqueoldgico of 
Madrid; in the Pola tympanum of 858; in the epitaph of Teudefredo of the X century at Malaga; in the inscription 
of 951 of San Martin de Salas; in the epitaph of Cipriano of 1002 in the museum of Granada; in the epitaph of 1003 
of San Miguel de Barcena; in a fragmentary epitaph of the second half of the X century in the museum of Granada; 
in the inscription of San Adriano de Bofiar of 980; in the Sahagtin sarcophagus of 1098; and in the crucifix of Dofia 
Felicia before 1085, etc., etc., etc. The use of the uncial g is in fact not confined to Spain in the XI century, being 
found, for example, in the inscription of the campanile of Pomposa of 1063, in the epitaph of 8. Cumiano of Bobbio 
of c. 730, and in the epitaph of the doge Vitale Falier of 1096 at S. Marco, Venice. 

H’s with rounded haunch are found in the inscription of Floresindus of 852-886 in the Museo Arqueoldgico of 
Madrid; in an inscription of c. 913 of San Miguel de la Escalada; in the X-century inscription of Rivadelago; in the 
inscription of Teudefredo of the X century at Malaga; in the inscription of San Martin de Castefieda of 921; in the 
epitaph of 1003 of San Miguel de Barcena; in the epitaph of Cipriano of 1002 in the museum of Granada; in the 
inscription of San Pedro de Montes, etc., etc., etc. 

Uncial e’s are found in the epitaph of Cipriano of 1002 in the museum of Granada, in the ciborium of Bagna- 
cavallo of 783-826, in an altar inscription of c. 913 of San Miguel de Escalada, in the doors of 8. Paolo f. 1. m. of Rome 
of 1070, in the epitaph of Vitale Falier of 1096 at 8S. Marco, Venice. They came into use in inscriptions as early as 
the end of the VIII century, since they are found in the Genoels-Elderen ivory. 

Many of the inscriptions cited above are reproduced by Gémez-Moreno in his Iglesias mozdrabes, passim. 

_ 5Uncial letters in inscriptions should be added to the list of Romanesque motives which can be traced to a Spanish 
origin. 
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The style of the sculptures, as I have pointed out elsewhere, is in agreement with the 
documentary evidence, being that of the eleventh, not that of the twelfth, century. I 
take this opportunity to call attention to one more analogy with eleventh-century work, 
in addition to those which I have already noted.:. The resemblance in general feeling, and 
even in detail, between the Silos sculptures and those of the Mauritzkirche now in the 
museum at Miinster will be evident upon comparison of the photographs (Figs. 39 and 40). 
We can hardly doubt that works so similar are contemporary. Now the Miinster sculp- 
tures date from 1063-1084.2, The documentary evidence that the cloisters of Silos date 
from 1073-1076 or soon after is hence again strikingly confirmed. 

M. Male underdates the Lombard monuments in precisely the same arbitrary 
manner in which he underdates the Spanish. Professors Loomis and Toesca: have already 
shown how erroneous are the results at which he has arrived in this field. We have here 
a large group of monuments, all closely related stylistically, and many dated by explicit 
documents. Professor Loomis has demonstrated by a study of the armor that the docu- 
mented date for the Porta della Pescheria is correct. The discrepancies between the facts 
and M. Male’s dating may be illustrated by the following diagram: 


Date indicated M. Male’s 

Monument by documents dating 
eRe ONT OL. AIDETLO. 2. ene cc ccc es cep ine 1095 
Meee comet. DOS HANA. . 26... 6. cca ee cote ee ewes after 1096 
RNR COTO. CL VICIO yoy. oles lc npeme ele els eee eg after 1096 
MUR EMERIEIIDE OFS, ONICCOIA. cs eae ee ce te ke ween 1098 ne Ne 
Modena, MARTI PRT eOn ak Ss. Sn ae. Sy Pe es Bas 1099-1106 after 1140 
Modena, Porta della Pescheria . eCAC Sree: 1099-1106 end of XII cent.4 
WS eS ee ae 1107-1117 slightly before 1150 


M. Male applies precisely the same arbitrary methods of dating to all parts of his own 
country, except Toulouse. He as systematically rejects documented dates, and substitutes 
for them dogmatic ones, in Burgundy as in Spain or Lombardy. Another chart will make 
clear his chronological position in this region and the modifications introduced into the 
present book: 


Date indicted by M. MaAle’s M. Male’s 

; Monument the documents original dating _—_revised dating 

ROMS IEATIAL ONY 265 5 ciogs 5 5s Hee ge ce ee es 1087-1095 (1150?) XII cent. 

ee Oe Bo ek Sie ee ae ere 1094 ead ont 

Vézelay, eastern parts of nave................. 1104-1120 1160 After 1145 

RS go ES Eo a re 1113 ae ees 

Doe Test DGATI geil skis aes tenes colon 1103-1133 

IE ee) es i aa Ga cmie wae San va os 1119 

SC 1120 sae lane 

Vézelay, western part of nave and narthex. . 1120-1132 1160 After 1145 

ENDTVROTD. od GRADS Re ne eee c. 1120—1182-1146 1160 After 1145 

Dijon, St.-Bénigne, first tympanum............ Before 1145 me oe 

Dijon, St.-Bénigne, second tympanum. . ts Before 1145 

Vienne, St.-André-le-Bas..................... 1152 


The chronology as indicated by the documents is entirely eee showing a natural 
and convincing evolution from Cluny to Vienne. All these monuments must stand in 
this relative order to each other. If we displace one, we must displace all twelve. If, for 
example, one places Vézelay, as M. Male has done, about 1160, it is no longer possible to 
accept the date of 1133 for Modtier-St.-Jean, nor that of 1119 for Saulieu, nor that of 
1120 for Autun; it is also necessary to reject the documentary dates for Cluny; that there 
should be so many erroneous documents is in the highest degree improbable. 

1Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, I, p. 44. 

2H. Beenken, Der Skulpturenschmuck des Heiligen Grabes in der Stifiskirche zu Gernrode (Jahrbuch der Preuszischen 
Kunstsammilungen, XLIV, 1923, p. 1). 

@Roger 8S. Loomis, Modena, Bari, and Hades (The Art Bulletin, loc. cit.). Toesca, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, 


p. 755 f. 
4Now corrected to c. 1160. 
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The crux of Burgundian chronology lies in the dating of Cluny and Vézelay. Without 
repeating the unanswered arguments in favor of the early chronology which I have ad- 
vanced elsewhere,! I may perhaps be permitted to add here others, which are new. 

In one of the arcades of the nave of Vézelay, on the south side towards the west end, 
is inserted a sculptured keystone (Fig. 41). This represents a personification of the church 
of Vézelay, holding in her hand a model of the unfinished church. The sculpture is 
surrounded by an inscription which is legible in the reproduction, and which we may 
translate: ‘‘I am now blackened by smoke, but I shall afterwards be beautiful.”’ It is in 
fact known that a fire took place in the abbey in 1120. Now M. Deschamps, whom 
M. Male seems to follow, has supposed that this fire completely destroyed the entire church, 
which he claims was afterwards rebuilt from the foundations. Nothing of the nave of 
1104-1120, according to this theory, survived except a single capital, and this was badly 
mutilated by the catastrophe. 

All this is intrinsically improbable. In Burgundy in the twelfth century, churches 
were vaulted; there was nothing to burn except the roof and possibly some scaffolding and 
accessories. How could a building of this sort be annihilated? Would not some parts of 
the walls, some piers, at least the foundations, of the church of 1104 be preserved? But 
the present building is perfectly homogeneous. ‘The masonry shows no breaks, no reprises. 
M. Male must find that fact rather troubling. 

But remarkable as he supposes this fire to have been, what happened subsequently 
in the church according to his hypothesis is even more extraordinary. A study of the 
monument shows that the existing Romanesque portions were built in two ‘“‘campaigns.”’ 
When the nave was finished, building stopped for a while. Evidently the narthex is a 
subsequent addition. The break in the masonry between the two portions of the building 
is unmistakable. But this interruption of the work can only have been of brief duration, 
for we find the hand of the same sculptors in the capitals of the nave and of the narthex. 
Now we know that the narthex was consecrated in 1132.2. Therefore M. Male is obliged 
to admit that after the remarkable fire of 1120 had reduced to cinders the nave vaulted in 
stone, the ruins were cleared away, one of the largest naves in France erected, the works 
interrupted, the narthex constructed, and all this so that the narthex could be consecrated 
in 1132, that is to say, twelve years after the fire! Undoubtedly Romanesque churches 
were built more rapidly than we have been in the habit of supposing, but such speed would 
partake of the supernatural. 

Now the sculptured keystone of which we have spoken proves that such unlikely 
things did not happen. The inscription tells us very precisely that in 1120 the church was 
damaged by smoke, but that it would be repaired. 

The question arises, why was this sculpture placed precisely at this point in the 
church? It could not have been carved before the fire, that is, before 1120. Nor could it 
have been inserted in an arch which existed before 1120. That is to say, the western part 
of the nave was built after this time. But is it not equally evident that the eastern bays 
are earlier than 1120, and that the keystone was inserted in the building exactly at the 
point at which work had arrived in 1120? ‘The construction was not interrupted by the 
fire. As we have remarked, the existing nave shows no trace of a break in the masonry. 
Building continued after the fire, as before, the older portions of the church, blackened by 
the smoke, being cleaned_and_ possibly repaired. The sculptured keystone of Vézelay is 
therefore a precious document. 

1Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, I, pp. 71f. 


2In order to date the capitals after 1145, M. Male supposes them sculptured after being placed, which is contrary 
to Romanesque practice. 
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Fic. 41—Viizevay, LA MapELEINE: ScuULPTURED K®YSTONE OF 
THE Nave. 1120 


Fic. 42—Viizevay, LA MADELEINE: CAPITAL IN THE NarTHEX. 1120-1132 


PLATE XVII 


Fic. 43—VéizeLay, LA MADELEINE: CapIvTaL IN THE Nave. Fie. 44—Ciuny, Musér Ocuter: CAPITAL FROM THE 
1104-1120 NAVE (?). 1095-1113 


Fig. 45—St.-Parize-LE-CHATEL: CAPITAL IN THE Crypt, 1113 
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But it. has even greater value. No one seems to have observed that this is a surely 
dated monument of 1120. 

Now we have only to compare the style of this dated sculpture (Fig. 41) with that 
of the capitals of the western portions of the nave or of the narthex at Vézelay (Fig. 42) 
to perceive that the two are of essentially the same style, and that they must be about 
contemporary. ‘To place from twenty-five to forty years between the two is an improbable 
hypothesis. On the other hand we have only to compare the dated keystone of 1120 
(Fig. 41) with the capitals of the eastern portions of the nave at Vézelay, such as that of 
Daniel (Fig. 43), to perceive that the style of these capitals is more primitive, less developed 
than that of the keystone. It follows that they must be earlier than 1120. 

We are therefore confirmed in our dating of the eastern part of the nave of Vézelay 
to 1104-1120, and of the western part of the nave and of the narthex to 1120-1132. 

Moreover, the Daniel capital of the nave at Vézelay (Fig. 43) shows close stylistic 
relationship with two others:—one in the crypt of St.-Parize-le-Chatel (Fig. 45), a church 
which there is reason to believe was begun in 1113; the other a capital from Cluny (Fig. 44), 
which presumably belonged to the nave, constructed between 1095 and 1113. In my 
opinion, these three are all the work of the same sculptor. However this may be, it is 
certain that they must all be contemporary, and that therefore all three date from the first 
quarter of the twelfth century. 

M. Male advances only one reason for rejecting the documents and for dating the 
capitals of the ambulatory of Cluny in the twelfth century. He thinks the birnie worn 
by the Prudence is of twelfth-century type. But I can discover nothing in this armor 
which might not as well be of the last years of the eleventh century.' 

On the other hand, the epigraphy of the inscriptions of the Cluny ambulatory capitals 
(Fig. 46) is certainly of the eleventh century. There are few uncial letters, there are square 
e’s and square g’s, and most significant, the o’s are pointed. Such letters could hardly 
have been carved at Cluny after the year 1100. 

Further confirmation that the capitals of the ambulatory of Cluny date from the 
eleventh century is afforded by comparison with the sculptures of Werden in Germany. If 
we compare a seated female figure there (Fig. 47 to the left) with the capital at Cluny 
which M. Male identifies as Grammar (Fig. 48), especially the folds of the drapery on the 
leg, or if we compare another seated female figure at Werden (Fig. 47 to the right) with 
the Christ of Avenas (Fig. 49), noting the similar folds of drapery between the legs of the 
two sculptures, we can hardly doubt that there exists a relationship between the sculptures 
of Werden and those of Burgundy. Now the Werden sculptures are dated 1066-1081.’ 

I have now come to the end of a review that has considerably overstepped the limits 
usually set to such writings. The fault is not so much mine as M. Male’s, who has 
crammed his book full of matter that stimulates discussion. It is indeed this peculiar 
ability of M. Male to challenge thought and set in activity the reader’s own mental 
faculties that is his most valuable quality. I am sensible that in the foregoing pages I 
have been so much occupied with controversy that I have but scantily expressed the very 
real and deep admiration I feel for M. Male’s work. In many ways I owe more to him 
than to any other archeologist; his fine intelligence and poetic gift are a rare, almost 
unequalled, combination. M. Male’s new work is a landmark in the history of the history 
of art; no one can intellectually afford not to know it; and for none of us can our outlook 
on Romanesque art be the same as it was before the book was published. 


1Almost precisely identical armor, except that the skirts are a shade longer, is found in the Stavelot Bible of 
1093-1097 (British Museum, Add. MS. 28106-7). See also the armor in the miniature, folio 7v. of the X1-century 
Life of St. Aubin, Bibl. Nat. Nouv. Acq. Lat. 1390. 

2See the admirable study by Beenken in the Jahrbuch, cited above (p. 20). 


The Theme of a Japanese Weeswke 


By HeLten Burwetu CHaArPin 


In The Art Bulletin, Vol, V, no. 1, September, 1922, in an article entitled ‘‘Themes 
of the Japanese Netsuké-carver,” the present writer published a netsuké (Pl. X, 16), the 
legend of which, recently discovered by her, is the subject of the following note. 

The discovery was made accidentally during the examination for another purpose 
of the Zoho Ehon Hokan, an illustrated book of the same character as the Hhon Jikishthd, 
which was mentioned in the previous article. The latter book, by Tachibana Morikuni, 
consists of nine volumes—the two parts of the sixth volume are, however, bound sepa- 
rately, making in actual number ten volumes—and was published in 1745.1. The former 
in nine volumes was the joint production of several men: the text was composed by 
Tachibana Muneshigé, the illustrations were made by a man of the Hasegawa family, 
whose given name the colophon omits, and the whole manuscript was edited by Teikwan 
and finally published in 1687, some years earlier than the book by Morikuni. This 
publication, like its successor, made accessible to designers of prints, lacquer objects, and 
textiles, and to carvers of netsuké for popular purchase, many old Chinese legends which 
had been handed down for centuries as trade secrets from one artist to another in the 
hereditary line of painters of the classic schools. 

One of these legends deals with the subject illustrated in our netsuké and is told on 
page 25, volume 4, of the Zého Khon Hokan, with an illustration on page 26 (see the tail- 
piece of this article). The translation which follows has been kindly furnished me by Miss 
Chie Hirano. 


“The Sennin? in the Tachibana’”’ 


‘Once upon a time, in a garden in Pa-ch’iu,‘ there was a large tachibana tree. 
After the frost, when all the other fruits were picked, two tachibana were found, each one 
as large as a vessel in which three or four to (a measure equal to 3.9703 gallons) of water 
can be contained. As they were too beautiful to be picked, the people left them on the 
tree (for a while). Finally, a man was sent up the tree and he brought them down. The 
weight of these two large tachibana was no greater than that of those of ordinary size. 
When the fruits were opened, behold! there were two little old men in each fruit. Their 
eyebrows and beards were white and their skin was red and clear, and they were only a 


1Through an error, the date of publication was given in the previous article as 1744 instead of 1745. 


*Sennin is the Japanese name for a class of men known to the Chinese as Hsien. In China, from the earliest 
times, people had fled from the busy world, and especially from official life, which seems to have been peculiarly 
grinding in China, to the woods and hills. Many of them were supposed, after an austere life sustained for the most 
part on morning dew, to have attained immortality. Chinese art and literature abound in allusions to such men as 
these, originally many of them historic characters, whose names have gradually accumulated a luxuriant legendary 
growth. Of this class, for instance, were the Four White-headed Men of Shang-shan, by name, T’ang Hsiian-lang, 
Chou Shu, Ts’ui Kuang, and Ch’i Li-chi, who fled from the political disturbances at the close of the reign of Shih 
Huang-ti in 209 B. C. to a mountain called Shang, and emerged from their seclusion only after three years, when the 
Han dynasty had succeeded in establishing itself securely on the throne. It is with two of these four sennin that 
the text of the Zoho Ehon Hokan identifies the sages represented in our netsuké. 

’Tachibana, the Japanese name for Citrus nobilis, a fruit somewhat similar to the orange, common in China and 
Japan. 

aac a town in Lin-chiang Fu, Kiangsi province, so called in the Wu dynasty (A. D. 222-277), now known 
as Hsinkan, 
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little over a foot high. They were talking and laughing quite unconcernedly, and were 
eagerly playing the game of go.1 
“‘(One of them said) ‘Indeed the pleasure of being in a tachibana is no less than that 
of being on Shang-shan,? but we cannot set the roots deep enough or hold the calyx firm 
enough.’ The meaning is that these sennin had acquired the art of amusing themselves 
inside the tachibana, yet they could not prevent the fruits from being picked. Another 
one said, ‘I am so hungry, I will eat some preserved Lung-yen,? and took a root of grass 
out of his sleeve (the pocket of the Chinese, as of the Oxford student). This object, about 
an inch square, was twisted as if in the shape of a crawling dragon.‘ He sliced it and put 
the pieces in his mouth. After chewing them, he asked for some water to rinse his mouth. 
He then spit out the water together with some of the root, which all of a sudden trans- 
formed itself into a dragon. As soon as the four sennin had mounted on the back of the 
creature, clouds accumulated under their feet and a rainstorm followed, making the whole 
world so dark that it could not be seen in what direction they soared away. ‘The four old 
men in the tachibana were no other than those known as the Four Sennin of Shang-shan.”’ 
Which two of the four sages named above are represented in the little ivory carving, 
it is impossible to say. In any case, however, it is clear that these two little men, carved 
so ingeniously inside the half-opened fruit, are intended to represent two of the company 
of four at the time the two large tachibana were opened in that garden at Pa-ch’iu, in 
China, long, long ago. 
1This game, called i-go or simply go in Japan, is known in China, the place of its origin, as wet-ch’i, or “the 
surrounding game.”’ Its aims, as the title suggests, are similar to those pursued in time of war. It is played by two 
persons on a board ruled off into 18 x 18, or 324, squares. Each player is provided with 181 black or 180 white 
checkers which he endeavors to lay down on the 361 intersections of the dividing lines so as to surround and capture 


territory. The game is extremely complicated, and skill in playing it is regarded by the Chinese and Japanese as one 
of the Four Accomplishments, of which the other three are painting, calligraphy, and music. 


2See note 2 on preceding page. 


sLung-yen, or ‘‘dragon’s eye,”’ is the Chinese name for the Nepheliwm Longana, a tree which bears an edible fruit 
something like the well-known “‘lichee” nuts. The text, however, distinctly says that the object in question was the 
root of a plant or grass. The Chinese usually make a close distinction between trees and plants. It is not known 
that the root of this tree is edible. It was probably chosen simply because of its name, ‘‘dragon’s eye.” 


4The dragon is a fabulous animal in connection with which there exists a large body of literature in the Chinese 
and Japanese languages. He is both terrible and beneficent. I know cf no better description than the oft-quoted 
passage by Okakura Kakuzo, “He unfolds himself in the storm clouds; he washes his mane in the blackness of the 
seething whirlpools. His claws are in the fork of the lightning, his scales begin to glisten in the bark of rain-swept 
pine trees. His voice is heard in the hurricane which, scattering the withered leaves of the forest, quickens a new 
spring. . . . Coiling again and again on his strength, he sheds his crusted skin amid the battle of the elements, 
and for an instant stands half revealed by the brilliant shimmer of his scales.” 


REVIEWS 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK BLACK-FIGURED VASES, WITH A CHAPTER ON THE RED-FIGURED SOUTHERN ITALIAN 
VASES. By JOSEPH CLARK HOPPIN, PH.D., F. R. G. S. xxi, 509 Pp. PARIS, LIBRAIRIE ANCIENNE, 
EDOUARD CHAMPION, EDITEUR, 5 QUAI MALAQUAIS, 1924. 


To the two volumes on red-figured vases that appeared five years ago, Dr. Hoppin 
has now added this book; in so doing he has brought his scheme to fruition, and covered 
the entire field of signed vases. As the title expressly states, this is a handbook of Greek 
black-figured vases; consequently the Corinthian, Boeotian, and other non-Attic wares 
are included. 

Owing to the high cost of book production in this country, it was impossible for 
Dr. Hoppin to adhere to his original plan and have this book brought out by the Harvard 
Press, as the preceding volumes had been; but in entrusting his manuscript to the firm of 
Champion of Paris, he secured the services of a publishing house of a very high order, with 
the result that in general appearance the new book is almost identical with the two volumes 
on red-figured vases. 

The same method of procedure has been adopted as in the preceding volumes: to 
illustrate each signed vase, wherever possible, or feasible, and to list the unsigned attri- 
butions. In the case of the black-figured techniques, however, the situation is far less 
difficult than was the case with the red-figured vases; for the Attic black-figured technique 
has been, to a large extent, neglected. No Furtwingler or Beazley has arisen to create 
new ‘‘masters”’ in this style; and consequently few efforts have been made, and those of a 
not altogether satisfactory nature, to identify other hands at work than those whose names 
we know. For this reason, Dr. Hoppin quite rightly ignores them, as none of them have 
received the wide acceptance that has justly been accorded to the investigation 
of Beazley and others in the later style. 

Dr. Hoppin has been unusually successful in securing photographs of signed vases. 
Where no photograph is included, it is usually for one of three reasons: (1) because the 
signature is on a vase handle, a foot, or an undecorated fragment, and therefore of no 
importance in the study of an artist’s style; (2) because all efforts to secure a photograph 
of the specimen have failed; (3) because the vase is lost. But in at least two instances 
it would seem as though he might have reproduced past publications. These are on 
page 311, Paseas 1*, where the reproduction from Benndorf’s Griechische und Sicilische 
Vasenbilder should have been given, in view of the fact that it is the only signature of this 
name extant; and on page 405, where the publication of Tleson 46* (a lost vase) in the 
Annali dell’ Istituto should certainly have been reproduced. 

This reviewer finds very few bad mistakes, but there are a few, the worst being on 
page 90, in the discussion of Exekias, where it is stated that in only one instance does he 
sign as potter and painter; whereas, as a matter of fact, there are two, the amphora in the 
Vatican (Exekias 9*), as well as that in Berlin (Exekias 2*) bearing the double formula. 
In connection with this, it has evidently escaped Dr. Hoppin’s notice that there is a hydria 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, bearing the love-name Onetorides, which has 
been attributed to Exekias (see Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, X, 1915, pp. 122-124). 
This should be added to the list of attributed vases. It might also be added that the 
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amphora in Toronto (Exekias 18) has been attributed to that artist by the writer of this 
review, in the American Journal of Archeology, X XVI, 1922, p. 186, note 6 (as well as by 
David M. Robinson in his catalogue of the Toronto collection). In the same article is 
a discussion and publication of the vase signed by Kolchos (cbid., pp. 181-2, and fig. 6), 
which is also published in the 1913 edition of Buschor’s Giriechische Vasenmaleret, neither 
reference being included in Dr. Hoppin’s discussion of the vase. 

In the discussion of Nikosthenes on pages 177-78, Dr. Hoppin’s figures as to the 
number of signatures of this potter do not coincide with the number of vases actually 
listed. This is doubtless owing to the fact that several ‘“‘lost’’ vases had been originally 
listed twice, and were later proven to be identical with vases known to be in museums or 
collections. The correct figures for Nikosthenes are ninety-one black-figured vases, as 
opposed to ninety-seven as given in the introductory discussion, to which five red-figured 
vases and two in the mixed technique should be added, making a total of ninety-eight. 
In this connection, it should be noted that the handle design of the amphora in Baltimore 
(Nikosthenes 3*) is a ray pattern, and not, as Dr. Hoppin says, ivy leaves (see David M. 
Robinson, American Journal of Archeology, XXIV, 1922, p. 56). 

By a curious oversight, Dr. Hoppin omits mentioning, in connection with the vases 
of Oekopheles and Sophilos, the discussion of their work by Professor Baur of Yale 
University, in his book on Centaurs in Ancient Art. The references are: for Sophilos, 
pp. 11-12, no. 21 and fig. 4; for Oekopheles, pp. 24-25, no. 56. As Baur advances the 
theory that Oekopheles was a Boeotian, it would seem as though a reference to his 
discussion should have been added. 

Of typographical errors, other than those corrected in the Addenda and Corrigenda, 
this reviewer finds very few, and those for the most part hardly worth mentioning. But 
on page 288, under the picture, for 86* read 87*, and it should be noted that 88* and 89* 
have also been found, and are listed as Nikosthenes 32*bis and 66*ter, respectively; on 
page 293, bottom line, for 66*bis read 66*ter; and on page 448, under Lasimos 1*, for 
Canossa read Canosa. It is most exceptional for a book in English to be so admirably 
printed, and, as a rule, so agreeably free from errors, when it is brought out in a country 
where another language is spoken. But credit is due to Professor David M. Robinson, 
who read the proofs very carefully and to whom Dr. Hoppin makes acknowledgment in 
the preface. 

In the copy in the hands of this reviewer (doubtless an advance copy) there is one 
blemish in the case of Assteas 1*, which has been rectified by a loose page inserted in the 
book. Otherwise, in print, paper, illustrations, margins, and binding it is altogether a 
most worthy companion to the two volumes which preceded it. 

Errors of the kind mentioned above cannot, however, detract from the ultimate 
importance and value of the book. It seems of even more importance than the handbook 
of red-figured vases, for the reason that the proper study of the black-figured technique 
is in its infancy, whereas with the red-figured vases, the trail has been already blazed, and 
future workers in that style can only follow the lines indicated by Beazley and his followers. 
This reviewer feels under an especially deep obligation to the new book, as it has made it 
possible for him to analyze and study the vase painters of the black-figured technique in a 
way never before possible. All students of vases will doubtless share this feeling; and it 
would not be surprising if, as a result of the appearance of this handbook, a fresh study 
of the Attic black-figured ware were to be undertaken, and a whole crop of new attributions 
should arise. Perchance, even, a new Beazley for the black-figured period may be the 
direct result. 
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At the end of the book an appendix has been added, which reproduces photographs 
of most of the signed red-figured vases left unpublished in the two preceding volumes. 
This means that very few signed red-figured vases exist which are not reproduced by 
Dr. Hoppin, and adds enormously to the value of his studies. 


We have seen from the above that this is a contribution of incalculable value to the 
study of vases—a real advance in our knowledge, without which we should still in many 
respects be groping in the dark. Asa final word, we must pay a tribute of admiration and 
reverence to the spirit in which Dr. Hoppin has worked. Fighting against a dread disease 
which his friends feared was beyond hope of cure, suffering intense pain and hardship 
every moment of the day, Dr. Hoppin nevertheless went steadily on with his work, a true 
hero in the cause of scholarship—as great a hero in his way as the soldier in the front-line 
trenches. And now that his labor is done, and his recovery seems assured, we may con- 
gratulate him on the honors which have already come to him and those which are bound 
to come, and realize that of all American archeologists and scholars none has earned the 
tribute of admiration and esteem more, or has given more in the service of research and 
learning, than Joseph Clark Hoppin. 

Stephen Bleecker Luce 


CATALOGUE OF THE INDIAN COLLECTIONS IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. By ANANDA K. COOMAR- 
ASWAMY. 4°; vu, 54, 150 PP.; 86 PLS. BOSTON, MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 1923. 


PORTFOLIO OF INDIAN ART. By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY. 4°; 108 PLS. BOSTON, MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS, 1923. 


Indian art attracts more admirers year by year, and in order to make the Boston 
Museum better known to them Dr. Coomaraswamy has published these two books illus- 
trating its collections. 


The Catalogue is divided into two parts with separate pagination: I, General intro- 
duction, II, Sculpture. The latter consists of a short chapter on the history and several chap- 
ters on the themes of Indian sculpture, followed by alist of sculptures. In the General Intro- 
duction the author gives first a history of Indian thought, as represented in the Vedic 
hymns, Upanishads, and in the methods of spiritual freedom, Sannyasa and Yoga. The 
next chapters deal with the two great Indian religions—Buddhism and Jainism—forming 
the main sources of Indian art during many centuries. Following chapters discuss the 
system of Hinduism, the Epics, Puranas, and the Drama. A crucial chapter is that on 
esthetics. Dr. Coomaraswamy says: ‘‘The greater part of Indian sculpture, and some 
part of the surviving painting, has thus a canonical character: its forms are symbolic and 
not naturalistic—representation is studied only in so far as it may serve the purpose of 
exposition. . . . The essential part of art, the visualization (as also in the parallel 
case of audition) is thus a kind of yoga, and the artist is sometimes referred to as a yogi: 

the elements of the natural world depicted by the Oriental artist—Chinese painter 
of mist and mountain, or Indian painter of herdsmen and milkmaids—are the signs of 
general ideas, the outward forms of a universal inner life. . . . In the art of India, 
every form is the symbol of a clear and conscious thought and of consciously directed 
feeling.” 

In these quoted sentences we find the essential characteristics of Indian art. Dr. 
Coomaraswamy seems to derive them more from his philosophical studies than from direct 
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observation of the works of art. The student of art must regret that the major part of the 
Catalogue is devoted to iconography and mythology. The students of European art have 
doubtless great difficulty in understanding the real tendencies of Indian art. The qualities 
of Indian art are different from those of European and even Near Eastern art. Because 
of that, some introduction to the tenets of Indian culture and some knowledge of its 
history are prerequisites for the understanding of Indian sculpture, but, in view of 
the many valuable handbooks by Havell and others, the meeting of such needs should 
not dominate a catalogue. A museum catalogue has to serve two purposes, it should 
register the works of art and guide those interested in art to a better appreciation of 
artistic qualities. Contact with the visitors and art students in the museum teaches us 
that they wish short exact information about the subject, date, and characteristics of 
style. But the majority of visitors and art students are interested in purely artistic 
qualities. Therefore I cannot agree with Dr. Coomaraswamy, who says ‘‘For one who 
approaches a work of art in the light of immediate experience, and is concerned with the 
real content, as distinct from the subject or literary motif of the work, all such interests will 
be extraneous, and to him we can only offer the sculptures as they stand, or as they may 
be seen in the accompanying reproductions: he will be able to recognize for himself the 
quality of a design and the degree of the vitality of the expression. . . . The idea of 
art for art’s sake is totally foreign to the Indian consciousness.’”? The majority of the 
public is unable to recognize the qualities of Indian art without being guided. The best 
method of teaching Oriental art is by comparison of the essential characteristics of 
various styles. 

Of great value to us is the short history of Indian sculpture. It would be of still 
greater value if there were more about the decorative elements of Indian art as exhibited 
in the sculptures of Barhut, Sanchi, Mathura, and Amaravati. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
touches on the question of the origin of the Buddha type, which is still regarded by many 
scholars as a creation of the Greco-Buddhist art of Ghandara and not of purely Indian 
origin. Havell in England, Cohn in Germany, and Coomaraswamy have helped to illumi- 
nate this question as to the predominance of the art of Ghandara. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
rightly regards this art as ‘‘an offspring of provincial Greco-Roman art adapted to Buddhist 
purposes under the patronage of the Indo-Scythian kings.’ The Hellenistic influence is 
seen by some scholars, as Griinwedel and Foucher, even in the Mathura and Amaravati 
sculptures. This theory must be regarded as entirely wrong, and as Dr. Coomaraswamy 
remarks they have a really Indian character. This may be seen in the ornamental details. 
The floral motives are entirely different in treatment from those of Hellenistic art. At 
Barhut and Sanchi the floral ornaments are apparently naturalistic. At Mathura (p. 50) 
and Amaravati (pls. VIII, XI-XV) the ornament has become more and more conventional- 
ized. The Gupta period and the later centuries show an ornament of scrolls (pl. XX XT) 
which have nothing in common with the floral prototype. 

The following chapters deal with mythology and its representations in Indian art. 
The last part of the catalogue gives a list of sculptures with approximate dates, and a brief 
description of each work of art with a very valuable bibliography. Eighty-five plates with 
illustrations accompany the text. The well printed catalogue will be of great help to all 
students of Oriental art. It gives for India examples of all periods and schools. 
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Besides the catalogue, Dr. Coomaraswamy has published a Portfolio of I ndian Art, 
containing sculpture, painting, and industrial art, and giving a more complete idea of t! 
riches of the Boston Museum. Ambitious as is the plan of the set of costly reproduction: 
I feel they are not so good as those of the catalogue. The heliotype process is used o 
paper so rough and dark that it seems to fall short of the halftone process. The illustrations — 
are accompanied by a short descriptive text with invaluable bibliography. eae 


These two publications now enable scholars outside America to be better acquaint ‘ 
with the Indian collections of the Boston Museum. : 


M. §. Dimand 
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The Sources of Mediaeval Style! 


By C. R. Morey 


HE origins of medieval art must be sought in the late antique, and 
of recent years these origins have been obscured by three conflicting 
theories accounting for the phenomenon of the late antique itself. 
Wickhoff sought to prove that its vital characteristic was a realistic 
rendering which he called ‘‘illusionism,’’ injected into Hellenistic 
tradition by the Romans; Riegl saw in late antique style the growth 

of an “‘optic point of view,”’ a process whereby the artist, so to speak, moved further and 

further away from the subject to be depicted; Strzygowski feels that the art of the 

Nearer East (Syria, Persia, Mesopotamia, Armenia) is chiefly responsible for the unde- 

niable difference existing between early and late Greco-Roman work. 

As often happens, these theories have been held and applied by the followers of these 
scholars in a manner perhaps more uncompromising than that adopted by the protagonists 
themselves. Thus Rodenwaldt,? following Wickhoff, finds the Pompeian landscape to be a 
Roman invention, while Wulff has been so loyal to Strzygowski’s theory that in his recent 
Altchristliche und byzantinische Kunst he attributes nearly all the unattached monuments 
of Early Christian art to a Syrian school for which no real evidence has been produced. 

We have erred, it seems to me, in considering these theories to be mutually exclusive. 
Everyone can see that when Hellenistic style is adapted to Roman taste it becomes realistic; 
everyone realizes that when it comes in contact with the Orient it acquires new interest 
in play of light and dark. There is no reason why it should not have done both. And 
neither phenomenon contradicts Riegl’s observation of the growth in Hellenistic art of the 
optic point of view.‘ 

The truth of Riegl’s generalization is evident to any close student of the antique 
monuments from the first to the sixth century A. D. A gradual change is manifest in both 
painting and sculpture from actual modelling to a flat surface on which the illusion of 
form is produced by contrast of light and dark. But what Riegl did not observe is that 
this evolution does not proceed in similar fashion throughout the extent of late antique 

1Some words of apology are needed in presenting this paper to the readers of The Art Bulletin. In the first 
place, it covers a long period of art history in very summary fashion, and the reader will feel at times that my state- 


ménts need more demonstration than is afforded by the brief notes. Such demonstration may be expected in further 
articles that will deal with the separate phases of the evolution here traced. 

Again, to many this will sound like a paper on the style of medizval illuminated manuscripts, since my material 
is mainly drawn from this field. The reason for this is the peculiar suitability of medieval illumination as material 
for the study of style. It is continuous, with none of the long lacune that break the continuity of sculpture and 
frescoes. Also, it is more faithful to its models, with a consequently greater value as an indication of stylistic source. 
On the other hand, the miniatures of manuscripts are equally dependable, if properly analyzed, as examples of period. 

Lastly, this is a paper of most composite authorship, since the hypothesis of the evolution of early medisval art 
which it presents is the result not only of my own studies but of those of a number of colleagues and friends. The 
beginning of it lies in the categories of Early Christian Iconography established by E. Baldwin Smith. The work of 
A. M. Friend and Ernest Dewald has helped to smooth the rough going between the Hellenistic style and the peculiar 
forms of Carolingian, Ottonian, and Anglo-Saxon art. Mr. W. F. Stohlman has given much assistance on the early 
Asiatic influence in Italy. Dr. Walter Cook has made it possible properly to catalogue the medieval style of Spain, 
and at one very important point in the evolution I am borrowing from a forthcoming paper by Miss Myrtilla Avery 
on the Alexandrian style at S. Maria Antiqua. 

2G. Rodenwaldt, Komposition der pompejanischen Wandgemelde, Berlin, 1909, p. 26 ff. 

30. Wulff, Altchristliche und Byzantinische Kunst, I (in Burger’s Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaft). 


4A. Riegl, Die spdtrémische Kunst-industrie, Vienna, 1901, ch. II. 
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art, but progresses toward one artistic ideal in Greece and Asia, and toward quite another 
in Egypt and the Latin West. In the one case it tends toward abstract representation and 
decorative design; in the other toward realistic representation alone. That is to say, the 
color contrast which supplants the modelling or drawing of the figure produces in Asia a 
decorative chiaroscuro, which goes by Strzygowski’s name of colorism; in Egypt and the 
Latin West the same color contrast is used to produce a vivid effect of actual existence, 
without reference to decorative considerations. This is Wickhoff’s ‘“‘illusionism.”: Our 
difficulties have arisen from the insistence of all three scholars on the wnity of late Hellenistic 
art, so that it had to be all coloristic, or-all illusionistic in essence, and anything which did 
not conform to this characterization was considered outside of the essential trend. 

But Hellenistic art is not a unit from the first century B. C. on, since it divides into 
two clearly marked and distinguished currents, one of which centered in Athens and the 
other apparently in Alexandria. 

Dickins? has shown the conservative character of Hellenistic sculpture in Athens 
itself, the academic style of the Attic sculptors who worked in Italy is well-known, and 
the same clinging to the forms of the fourth and fifth centuries B. C. can be found in Attic 
sarcophagi of the second century of the Empire. Recent investigation of the Asiatic 
sarcophagi’® has shown that this long series of monuments, which illustrates the art of Asia 
Minor from the middle of the second century to the end of the fourth, commenced as an 
outgrowth of the Neo-Attic style, at Ephesus. It never ceased throughout its history to 
imitate the formule of classic sculpture of the fifth and particularly the fourth century 
B. C., although the shift from form to color noted above flattened its planes and conven- 
tionalized its design. 

The principles as well as the formule of classic style are followed in these Asiatic 
sarcophagi (Fig.2). The compositions are two-dimensional and have no depth in space; 
action is rendered from left to right or vice versa but seldom inward or outward. The 
background is either neutral, as in classic relief, or decorated as a wall with niches, which 
are crowned with gabled or arched pediments and usually filled with conches. This 
architectural or neutral background, and the persistence of classic formule for the figure— 
especially those of Praxiteles—are the characteristic symptoms of the Neo-Attic style. 

The spread of this style in Asia Minor can be seen by a map (Fig. 3) showing where 
the Asiatic sarcophagi, its chief exponents, have been found. The latest known example 
of these sarcophagi is a fragment in Berlin (Fig. 4), dating c.400 and exhibiting a cross- 
nimbed beardless Christ with long hair falling on His shoulders, standing between two 
apostles who repeat a favorite philosopher type used in the workshops of Asia for centuries 
before and after the date of the Berlin fragment. In the fifth and sixth centuries the style 
persists in the illustrated manuscripts of Asia Minor and Syria. In the Vienna Genesis 
(Fig. 5) it is mixed with illusionism in a manner that indicates, as does the iconography, 
that the manuscript was copied from an Alexandrian original.‘ But in the Gospel of 
Rossano (Fig. 6) and the Codex Sinopensis we have the pure Neo-Attic, with its usual 

1F, Wickhoff, Die Wiener Genesis, Vienna, 1895, ch. IV. 


2Guy Dickins, Hellenistic Sculpture, pp. 54 and 75 ff. 


3C. R. Morey, Sardis, V, pt. 1; The Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia Sabina and the Asiatic sarcophagi, Princeton, 
1924. ; 

‘That the miniatures of the Vienna Genesis are copied from an earlier original is of course probable in any case. 
The constant division of the miniatures into two strips, and the twisting of the composition from the upper strip 
down into the lower, as appears in the miniature of Jacob’s wrestling with the angel, point to a rotulus as the model 
and suggest something of the character of the Rotulus of Joshua in the Vatican Library. The use of personifications, 
as in the Genesis, is very rare in Early Christian art outside of Egypt, if one makes exception of the most stereotyped 
ones. The upward cast of the flying fold that appears here and there in the Genesis miniatures is a feature that is 
persistently Egyptian. The forked stake used in the hanging of the baker in the miniature of Pharaoh’s Feast 
recurs in the execution of the kings in the Rotulus of Joshua. The head of Jacob in the final scenes is strongly remin- 
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neutral background, and its timeworn formule for posture and movement. These last 
constitute the artist’s real vocabulary, and he is very awkward with new gestures or move- 
ments that require original rendering, being unable to represent with dignity and beauty 
save in the limited Neo-Attic scale. To this he owes his figures of apostles that repeat the 
familiar philosopher type of the sarcophagi. From this again he draws his notion of the 
portrait of the evangelist (Fig. 7), which is the old seated poet of the sarcophagi, rendered 
so faithfully that he retains the female figure who always stood in front of the poet, and 
tries rather helplessly to imitate as well the arch-and-gable background which accompanied 
such figures in the sarcophagus reliefs.: 

This style of the Asiatic manuscripts seems to have centered in Cappadocia.: 
Thence it passed into the Christian art of Syria and Mesopotamia, so that we find in the 
Gospel of Rabula (Fig. 8) at the end of the sixth century an abbreviation of the scenes of 
the Gospel of Rossano, and a stiffer version of its style, while in two of its pages (Fig. 9) 
we meet with actual copies? from some Greek manuscript of the Rossanensis type. From 
Syria, in the sixth century, the Asiatic style is transferred to Coptic Egypt (Fig. 10), in 
the wake of the strong ecclesiastic and dogmatic rapprochement which united the monophy- 
site churches of Syria and the Nile. Coptic art in its early stages is a feeble reflection 
of the illusionism of Alexandria; under Syrian influence it loses what naturalism it had 
obtained from Alexandria and gradually drops into an abstract and angular design both 
in figures and ornament. Our frontispiece illustrates a fresco recently discovered at 
Alexandria in which the head of Christ furnishes an excellent example of Syrian influence 
in Egypt. The head is of the same peculiar type as that found in the Syrian miniatures 
of the Rabula Gospel (Fig. 8). 

Syria was, as has been amply shown by Strzygowski, the transmitter to Mediter- 
ranean Hellenism of Oriental ideas that had belonged to the tradition of Persia and Meso- 
potamia. He has recently assigned the same réle to Armenia. Through this channel 
passed the new ideas in architectural design and construction which were needed in the 
transformation of late Hellenistic architecture from buildings composed as exteriors to 
buildings composed as interiors. 
iscent of his head as it appears in the Joseph scenes on the cathedra of Maximianus. The most important evidence 
in this respect is furnished by the ‘‘illusionism ’ of the miniatures, which is quite absent from the other members of 
the group of manuscripts to which it belongs, and impresses one as derivative rather than original. There cannot be 
a great difference of date between the Genesis and the Asiatic Codex of Rossano, yet the latter is strongly Neo-Attic, 
and of the same school. Such discrepancies, and the reminiscences of Alexandrian style and iconography that keep 
recurring in the Genesis miniatures, would be amply explained if the Vienna manuscript be considered a copy after 
an Alexandrian rotulus. To consider it otherwise is to isolate it as the only illustrated manuscript of an Old Testa- 
ment text, in the Early Christian period, that is not connected in one way or another with Alexandria. 

1Cf. Fig. 7 with Fig. 2. 

2One of the manuscripts of the Rossanensis group (the Petrograd fragment, un-illustrated) came from Sainsaqli 
in Cappadocia. The third apostle who bears a distinctive type in the Rossanensis, in addition to Peter and Paul, is 
identified by Mufioz with St. Andrew, the apostle of Gappadocia. The style and iconography of the Rossanensis and 
its congeners find their logical continuation in the frescoes of the churches of Cappadocia. 

’Heisenberg’s attempt to show that the two pages of the Gospel of Rabula that contain the three miniatures of 
the Crucifixion, Ascension (Fig. 9), and Resurrection, were later additions, is to be met with the observation that these 
folios are not the only ones that are pasted in, there being three folios thus fastened. The Christ type of some of these 
full-page miniatures is the same as the peculiar one used in the marginal miniatures of the text, showing that they 
are contemporary with the latter. There is no reason therefore to consider the three miniatures above-mentioned as 
later additions, particularly as their borders are similar in ornamental motifs to the ornament used throughout the 
manuscript. , f 

The full-page miniatures are thus contemporary with the marginal miniatures of the text. Yet in the Cruci- 
fixion, Resurrection, and Ascension, the style and iconography show a marked divergence from those of the marginal 
miniatures and of Syrian monuments we know. The Ascension shows a standing Christ, while the Syrian type of the 
Ascension, to judge from the representations of the scene on the Monza phials, shows the Saviour seated on a throne. 
The Christ of the marginal miniatures is of a peculiar type as above-noted, the head having a triangular effect derived 
from the pointed small beard, and the horizontal protrusion of the hair. On the other hand, the type of the figure 
of Christ in the Resurrection is singularly like that of the Codex Rossanensis. The key to the difficulty is furnished 
by the misspelled Greek label AOTINOC used in the Crucifixion; we are evidently confronted with the work of a 


Syrian artist copying a Greek miniature in some manuscript of the Asia Minor school that produced the Gospel of 
Rossano, 
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But if the Mediterranean basin needed help from Persia and Mesopotamia in building, 
it needed none in representative art, in which it already had the most accomplished 
tradition the world has everknown. Syria therefore, however much she may have borrowed 
and passed on from the Nearer East to Asia Minor and the West in the matter of archi- 
ture, was wholly receptive in the matter of figure style, which she took from Asia Minor 
(Fig. 11). Her only contribution was to deprive the Asiatic figures of what life was still 
left in them, and to reduce the old Asiatic architectural background into an illogical frame 
for representation. A ‘‘Syrian”’ school, if one means by that a creative center of represen- 
tative art, never existed. Aside from the transmission of architectural innovations, it was 
in ornament alone that the Oriental genius enriched the Hellenistic vocabulary, and in 
such lacework as that which covers the Syrian facade from Mschatta (Fig. 12) in Berlin 
one sees the Oriental temperament playing with Greek design to the end of a bewildering 
chiaroscuro, and substituting a rhythmic principle, after the manner of Moorish ornament, 
for the stable and structural unity of Greek composition. So also, even in Greek manu- 
scripts like the Gospel of Rossano, the Oriental influence is sufficient to undermine that 
ideal and simultaneous rendering of a theme which is Greek, and to substitute instead a 
narrative composition that tells its story from left to right. This much, and no more, 
may be ascribed in Early Christian sculpture and painting to ‘‘Oriental influence,” pace 
Strzygowski. And this influence is not that of a ‘‘school,’’ but merely one of point of 
view; the figure style, and even the motifs of ornament (with a few exceptions such as the 
crenellation, the whorl, the prevalence of the vine, and the like) are Greek. 

The Asiatic style, with its faithful conservation of classic formule, may be traced in 
Asia Minor to the tenth century through the Anatolian miniatures of the so-called Monastic 
Psalters (Fig. 13),1 and the earlier frescoes of the churches of Cappadocia. In these we 
find repeated the iconographic types of the Gospel of Rossano and of the Greek miniatures 
of the Rabula Gospel. We find the style travelling abroad, not merely to Coptic Egypt, 
but to Italy as well, where it is represented in the sixth century at Rome by the well- 
known apse mosaic of SS. Cosmas and Damian, and in the sixth and seventh centuries in 
the mosaics of Ravenna (Fig. 14). In the eighth century we meet it in unmistakable 
form, accompanied by Greek inscriptions, in the frescoes of S. Saba on the Aventine.? 
It is used at 8. Maria Antiqua from the sixth century to the tenth, with a significant 
exception which will be noted later on. 

‘ 1The connection of the Monastic Psalters with Asia Minor is confirmed by iconography. Tikkanen, listing in 
his Psalterillustrationen des Mittelalters the Early Christian types that survive in the Monastic Psalters, mentions the 
following: (1), the Pillar of Fire; (2), the clothing of Christ with the colobium in the Crucifixion; (3), the shape 
given to the Holy Sepulchre; (4), the scene of Job on the ash heap; (5), the Judgment of the Kings of Canaan; 
(6), the Ascension of Flijah; (7), a shepherd playing upon a lyre; (8), Jonah in the jaws of the sea monster. To his 
list may be added (9), the beardless type used for Moses. Of these, the only ones that are used to a sufficient extent 
in extant Early Christian monuments to afford a test for provenance are (1), (2), (4), (6), and (9). (1), (4), (6), (9) 
are used exclusively, or almost exclusively, on the columnar Christian sarcophagi of the fourth and fifth centuries, or 
on monuments that can be shown to belong iconographically or artistically to their tradition. ‘The columnar sar- 
cophagi, on the other hand, exhibit a cycle of iconographic types that are different from those traditional in the Latin 
West, and at the same time these sarcophagi continue artistic types of decoration that we know were traditional in 
Asia Minor. The inference must be that their iconographic cycle is Anatolian as well (see note 30). Type (2), 
the colobium in the Crucifixion, is familiar to us from the Crucifixion of the Gospel of Rabula, and the Psalters also 
preserve the type of the Distribution of the Bread and Wine used in the Codex Rossanensis. ‘The cycle of subjects 
used in the Monastic Psalters is therefore Anatolian in origin, and their style is consistent with this conclusion, being 


a degenerate form of the Neo-Attic flat manner, without backgrounds and with conventional movements and 
draperies,which is used in the Rossanensis and the allied monuments. 

2Cf. Wilpert, Die rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien der kirchlichen Bauten vom IV-XIII Jahrhundert, IV, 
pls. 169-171 and 188, 189. With other similarities to Asiatic works, one may note the broad and straight-lined cross 
in the nimbus of Christ, and the close relation shown by His attitude, movement, and proportions to the Asiatic type 
used in the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, Paris gr. 510 (Fig. 15). Baldwin Smith, in his Karly Christian 
Iconography and a School of Ivory Carvers in Provence, has collected the parallels to the fresco of San Saba that repre- 
sents the Healing of the Paralytic (Table VII); the Asiatic origin of this conception of the scene is pointed out on 
page 106 of his book. 
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It had become, by the ninth century, the dominant style at Constantinople, since its 
tradition is employed by the painters who illustrated the famous Sermons of Gregory 
Nazianzenus, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Fig. 16), for the emperor Basil the 
Macedonian between 880 and 886. Here still we have the,narrative theme, the two- 
dimensional composition, the neutral background, the classic types and postures, and the 
arrested movement that have characterized the style since it first began to tell a Christian 
story. We have it, that is, in those miniatures of this manuscript which maintain a 
homogeneous character; in others (Fig. 15) it is distracted or modified, or completely 
replaced by another style of fundamentally different purpose, whose symptoms are unity 
and depth of composition, a different and far freer set of formule for movement and 
posture, and an impressionistic play of light and shade in the drapery. This intruding 
style, of which the realistic vigor, deep backgrounds, and svelte figures thus trouble the 
even abstraction of Asiatic art, is the other half of Hellenism, which seems to have 
had its rise in Alexandria. 


The optic point of view, the effect of which on Asiatic work was to produce a very 
beautiful rhythmic alternation of light and dark, was employed in Alexandrian work to 
give impressionistic rendering of forms, and aimed with its chiaroscuro not at decorative 
rhythm but at the illusion of life. To this end, the style employs a casual placing of 
the figures, in real and therefore unlimited space, and a wide range of formule for posture 
and movement. ‘The figures and faces also, instead of retaining the old classic distortion 
whereby head and torso are represented in their broadest aspect, are rendered in three- 
quarters view, or, indeed, in any aspect that fits their meaning. Instead of Neo-Attic 
flatness, we have lithe figures boldly modelled and alert; if any canon of classic art is 
imitated, it is that of Lysippus rather than that of Praxiteles. 

We may call the style Alexandrian, because it is very probable that its center in the 
closing centuries of classical antiquity was Alexandria. From works of the fourth and fifth 
centuries that exhibit the style and can be assigned to Alexandria, we may reconstruct its 
earlier evolution and ascribe to it examples as early as the first century B.C. Thus the Hel- 
lenistic reliefs, or at least those which have a landscape background (Fig. 17), belong clearly 
in the Alexandrian category, whether executed at Alexandria or not.1| The sketchy im- 
pressionism of a certain class of bone and ivory carvings, many of which have been 
found in Alexandria (Fig. 20) shows in the earlier centuries of the imperial period the same 
translation of light and shade into sculpture that appears about 500 in the Alexandrian 
ivory reliefs of the cathedra of Maximianus (Figs. 19 and 24).2, An intermediate piece of 
carving is the ivory pyxis of Berlin (Fig. 18), recently assigned to Alexandria on good 
grounds of iconography by Mrs. Alison Smith Macdonald.* In this ivory and in the 
cathedra ivories we have the realistic composition, the free movement and posture, and 


1The earliest of this series, the Apotheosis of Homer in the British Museum, bears, according to Watzinger 
(Winckelmannsprogramme, 1903) the portraits of Ptolemy Philopator and Arsinoé. Schreiber’s attribution of the 
whole series to Alexandria is not now accepted without reservation, but Dickins (Hellenistic Sculpture, p. 29 ff.) is 
inclined to ascribe to that city the pastoral variety with which we are particularly concerned. With this mooted 
question our present problem has nothing to do; we are interested chiefly in isolating the style regardless of its place 
of origin. The style is in any case the characteristic manner of works produced in Alexandria from the fourth century 
A. D. onward, as is shown by its persistent appearance on those Early Christian monuments the Alexandrian origin 
of which is assured. 
2Cf. Baldwin Smith, The Alexandrian Origin of the Maximianus Chair, in American Journal of Archeology, 1917, 
p. 22-37. Even Wulff, whose Alichristliche und Byzantinische Kunst is so prone to attribute unattached monuments 
to Syria, rather lamely concludes (p. 191) that the cathedra is “the work of a Syrian atelier at Alexandria.” 


3American Journal of Archeology, 1922, pp. 159-169. 
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the impressionistic handling of hair and features that mark the style. The school of the 
cathedra of Maximianus continues in decadent form in a well-known group of ivories 
related to the cathedra in iconography as well as style, and has its cruder issue in the 
carvings of the Coptic pyxides and plaques. The whole evolution of this style in Egyptian 
ivory and bone carving can be traced in a single case of the Morgan wing in the Metro- 
politan Museum. In the same room is exhibited the find of metal work from Cyprus, 
and on the silver plate of this collection (Fig. 23) the style appears again, at a period 
approximating that of the Maximianus throne. 

To turn to drawing and painting, we find the style of the Cyprus plate and of the 
cathedra in the illustrations of the Rotulus of Joshua, in the Library of the Vatican (Fig. 
21). These are dated by the editors of the Rotulus in the seventh or eighth century. The 
original from which these illustrations were copied and modified may be placed on sound 
considerations in the fourth or fifth century and assigned to Alexandria on both stylistic 
and iconographic grounds.2 The Rotulus affords the best example of Alexandrian draw- 
ing, and here the contrast to Asiatic comes out more strongly than in sculpture. Here 
we find not only the free movement of the figures, and their casual placing, quite unlike 
the measured pace and monotonous postures of the Asiatic works, but renderings of 
crowds in real space, and above all a landscape background with trees and mountains and 
cities, which are wholly absent save as mere symbols in the productions of the Neo-Attic 
tradition. 

Retracing our steps, we find the manner again in the bits of landscape and piquant 
drawing that once adorned the famous Cotton Genesis, the fragments of which are now 
mostly in the British Museum; and Lethaby’s recent examination has convinced him that 
these miniatures were done in Alexandria in the sixth century.’ The cities, again, of the 
Joshua Rotulus, and not a few of its peculiar figure formulz reappear in the Iliad minia- 
tures of the Ambrosian Library (Fig. 25), which are now generally assigned to the fifth 
century.‘’ In Egypt itself there are still to be found some traces of the style, in the cata- 


10. M. Dalton, Archeologia, LVII, pp. 159 ff., pls. XVI-XVIII; LX, pp. 1-24; Burlington Magazine, 1907. 
The provenance of this silver plate is the same as that of the originals of the Aristocratic Psalters and of the Rotulus 
of Joshua (Fig. 23), since the David scenes on the plate are obviously of the iconographic tradition followed in 
the Psalters, and of the style followed in the Rotulus. Further evidence for Egyptian origin may be found in the 
similarity of the jewellery found along with the plate to that of finds in Egypt (ef. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archeo- 
logy, p. 541), in the wig-like hair common to the youthful figures of the plate and also of the Coptic ivories, and in the 
Coptic ornament used on the architectural backgrounds of the plate. 

2The best reason for assigning the Rotulus, or rather its original, to Alexandria, is the absence of any parallel for 
its style in Latin or Asiatic works. The parallels with the Vienna Genesis (drapery; forked stake used in the hanging 
scenes; landscape) cannot prove an Asiatic origin if the Genesis is a copy of an Alexandrian original. The constant 
use of personifications throughout the Rotulus is in line with their prevalence in Early Christian monuments of Egypt, 
and the Rotulus uses also the Egyptian method of individual labels instead of the extract from the text employed by 
the Asiatic artist of the Rossanensis. The closest parallel to the drawing of the Rotulus is afforded by a head of an 
angel (Fig. 22) in one of the frescoes at Bawit (Clédat, Memoires de Vinstitut francais au Caire, XII, pl. 46); an 
impressionistic modelling of face and eyes, together with a bulky rendering of the figure, prevails both in the Rotulus 
and in the Alexandrian ivories of the school of the cathedra of Maximianus. The Joshua group of Plate XIII of the 
tn ca facsimile publication of the Rotulus reproduces the type of the Herod group of the Massacre of the Innocents 
at Bawit. 

The style is the same as that of the Paris Psalter, chief example of the Aristocratic Psalters. Compare, for 
instance, the helmets and cuirasses (Joshua Rotulus, Vatican facsimile, pl. IX; Omont, Miniatures des mss. grecs 
de la Bibliotheque Nationale, pl. IV); the costume of Hezekiah in the Psalter and that of the King of Aiin the Rotulus 
(Omont, pl. XIV; Rotulus, pl. XI); the use of the penula accompanied by a scarf around the neck (Rotulus, pl. IV; 
Omont, pl. [X); the bare shoulders of the personifications (Omont, pl. IX; Rotulus, pl. IV); and the ornament below 
their girdles (Omont, pls. I, XIV; Rotulus, pl. XII). The footwear and the foreshortening of the feet bear a close 
resemblance in the two manuscripts. 

8Archeological Journal, 1913, p. 162, and the references there given. 

4No serious arguments have been advanced in favor of an origin in South Italy for the miniatures. The manu- 
script is after all a Greek one, and the features that connect the miniatures with the style of the Rotulus are numerous 
and striking. Such are the slanting axis for movement used in both, and the similar formule for drapery (cf., e. g., 
the flying fold in the costume of Hector, and his posture as well, in Pict. 25 of Ceriani and Ratti’s facsimile of the 
Iliad miniatures, with Plate XIII of the Vatican Rotulus). The movements of the figures in the battle scenes are 
more than reminiscent of the Rotulus (cf. pls. V and VIII of the Rotulus with Pict. XX, XXI), and the ranks of the 
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comb frescoes of Alexandria and the mural paintings of Antinoé, assigned to the fifth cen- 
tury, and even occasionally among the frescoes of the sepulchral chapels of Bawit (Fig. 22), 
in details not yet obliterated by Coptic imitation of Syrian iconography and convention. 
Certain frescoes of Bawit, of the sixth or seventh century, are still drawn with the technical 
formule that obtain in the Joshua Rotulus, and have the same impressionistic rendering 
of the eye which is translated into ivory on the cathedra of Maximianus by a little cubical 
projection. 

In the latter half of the seventh century—and here I am drawing on the forthcoming 
article by Miss Avery—there is a flash of the style at Rome. I shall leave to Miss Avery 
the discussion of its unheralded appearance in the frescoes of S. Maria Antiqua (Fig. 26), 
and its more remarkable disappearance, as well as the interesting probability that its sudden 
apparition is due to the Arab conquest of Alexandria in the second quarter of the seventh 
century, and the consequent emigration of many or most of the Alexandrian Christian 
craftsmen, who would naturally take their way to metropolitan centers such as Rome and 
Constantinople. Certain it is that the bold modelling, depth of space, spirited drawing, 
and impressionistic rendering of features and drapery, which we should expect of them, 
put in an appearance in the midst of the traditional Asiatic style at S. Maria Antiqua just 
about the time of the Arab capture of Alexandria, and these features bring with them, 
significantly, a set of iconographic types that have their home in Egypt. Lingering traces 
of its influence may still be seen in the frescoes of the church that date toward the middle 
of the eighth century, and after this brief infusion the Alexandrian style dies out of Italian 
painting to reappear no more until its echo is brought to the peninsula again by the im- 
portation of Byzantine style in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Up to the latter period 
the prevailing Italian manner is a provincial version of the Asiatic. 

Not many years after the Sermons of Gregory were illustrated for Basil the Great, 
an artist working in Alexandrian style, presumably at Constantinople, collected an atelier 
of painters that produced one of the finest works of Byzantine art—the Psalter of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris (Fig. 27). He is so remarkably close to the draftsman of 
the Joshua Rotulus that he either represents the last of a series of transplanted Alexandrian 
craftsmen, or was uncommonly gifted in assimilating the spirit as well as the letter of an 
Alexandrian model of earlier date. He uses for background a hilly landscape, peopled 
with Hellenistic personifications, or the vista of a distant city, or picturesque perspectives 
of architecture. Against this background his figures move in lively groups, with animated 
drapery and sinewy limbs portrayed in sharp high lights and shadows, or serve to compose 
an idyllic scene like that of the Harper David (Fig. 28), charming the beasts like Orpheus 
in a Pompeian setting, with Melody as his inspiration seated beside him and Echo (?) 
peeping around the fountain to the right. To appreciate the vigor of this artist we should 
soldiers in the Rotulus (Pl. III) are reproduced in the Ambrosian miniatures (Pict. XII, XIII, XXX). In other 
details the resemblance increases to a convincing point. The cities are represented in both works in a very like fashion 
(and one that contrasts with that of the Latin style as exemplified in the Vatican Vergil), being treated broadly, with 
no indication of masonry, and with the same little windows. Spears are used to multiply the ranks of soldiers in the 
same fashion. In the Iliad miniatures the shields of soldiers form a background behind a tribunal in a manner that is 
like that used in the Rotulus and in the Herod group of the Massacre of the Innocents in the frescoes of Antinoé, 
though it appears in the Iliad miniatures in a looser and a more conventionalized form. The figures of priests, like 
the Galchas of Pict. XII, or of old men like the Nestor of Pict. 46, are remarkably like, in their loose curly locks and 
protruding beards, as well as in their carriage and drapery, the Abraham of the Berlin pyxis which Mrs. Alison Smith 
MacDonald has ascribed to Alexandria. In Pict. LIV the movement of feet and legs is done in the familiar formule 
of the Rotulus, and the figure of Hector reminds one irresistibly of the Alexandrian ivory reliefs at Aachen. Compare 
also the river god Scamander of Pict. LIII with the mountain god of the Rotulus (Pl. III). Lastly, we have the usual 
Alexandrian emphasis on the figures and the reduction of landscape for the most part to the réle of a back drop. The 
Ambrosian miniatures belong in the same school that produced the original of the Joshua Rotulus, and on the other 


hand to a school clearly distinguishable from the Latin one that produced the Vatican Vergil, or the Asiatic one that 
gave rise to the Vienna Genesis and the Codex of Rossano. 
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compare his work with that of his assistants: one, a faithful imitator of the master but 
unable to compass his depth of background; another, a bungler, whose niggling outlines and 
ragged chiaroscuro appear as a caricature of the leader’s example; a third, who cannot be 
entirely seduced from Asiatic prepossessions (Fig. 29), and who avoids as best he can the 
problems of depth, movement, and unusual posture. 

In such ateliers as this, one might have witnessed the very process by which the 
Middle Byzantine style was formed. The same mingling of Asiatic and Alexandrian 
traditions that was produced by the Alexandrian master of the Paris Psalter and his 
Asiatic assistants can be observed in the miniatures of the Sermons of Gregory, except that 
here the head master was a disciple of the Asiatic school (Fig. 16), and the Alexandrian 
influence is less apparent. It is present, however, in not a few shifts from Asiatic iconog- 
raphy to types we know were traditional in Egypt.2 It is especially noticeable in one 
miniature—the Vision of Ezekiel (Fig. 15)—which might have been painted by the master 
of the Paris Psalter himself. It shows itself also in the briskness of movement introduced 
into some of the scenes, and in a new impressionism of light and shade in drapery. Above 
all is it present in the occasional yielding of the old Asiatic narrative composition to one 


1This division of the miniatures between four artists is confirmed by the original arrangement of the miniatures 
according to the scheme worked out by Omont (Miniatures des mss. grecs dela Bibliothéque Nationale), He has shown 
that the fourteen miniatures of the Psalter were originally arranged two on a sheet, and of the seven sheets resulting, 
four made a guaternion bound in before the Psalms, and three a ternion preceding Canticles. The miniatures in 
these two gatherings were originally arranged as follows, the letter above each number indicating the artist of the 
miniature: 


QUATERNION 
| ee ee l 
=. | | 
I II III IV Vv VI VII VIII 
Fxaltation David David slay- Samuel David Womenof Israel Goronation Penitence 
of David the Harper ing the Lion anointing and glorifying of David of David 
David Goliath David 
TERNION 
| | i foi Saal be | 
A A D D a. A 
IX x XI XII XIII XIV 
Crossing of Moses Prayer Jonah Prayer Prayer 
the Red Sea on Sinai of Hannah Scenes of Isaiah of Hezekiah 


It thus appears that the head master, A, painted the sheets [X-XIV and X-XIII, as well as the first half of 
sheets II-VI and III-VII, which were finished by his bungling assistant, C. His faithful imitator, B, painted the 
sheet IV-V, and the most Asiatic of his assistants, D, was given the sheet XI-XII. The sheet I-VIII seems to have 
been painted by still another artist, or other artists, although closer examination might identify him or them among 
the four already distinguished. 

I have used the traditional dating for these miniatures of the Paris Psalter. It is to be noted however that the 
resemblance of their style to that of the Rotulus of Joshua and of their inscriptions to those of Paris 510, indicates a 
date earlier than the tenth century, to which they are assigned along with the text of the Psalter. There is no struc- 
tural connection of the miniatures with the text, since they are full leaf insertions, and it is therefore quite possible. 
that the miniatures are to be dated in a considerably earlier period. 


2The Adoration of the Magi in Paris 510 follows, in including the figures of Joseph and the angel, a type which is 
Alexandrian in origin (Baldwin Smith, Farly Christian Iconography, p. 48 and Table II; for a reproduction of the 
miniature in Paris 510, see Omont, op. cit., pl. XXXII). The Joshua Commanding the Sun and Moon follows the 
formula of the Rotulus of Joshua (Omont, pl. XL). The figure of Moses in the Crossing of the Red Sea repeats that 
of Moses in the same scene of the Paris Psalter (cf. Omont, pl. XLII with Omont, pl. [X, which reproduces the 
miniature of the Psalter). The type used for the Sacrifice of Abraham (Omont, pl. XX XVII) is that employed in the 
illustrations of Cosmas Indicopleustes, Alexandrian conceptions of the sixth century. 


sLight and shade in white drapery: angel (Omont, pl. XX); disciples (pl. XXVIII); Joseph (pl. XXXII); 
angel (pl. XX XIII); figures (pl. XX XVII); disciple (pl. XX XIX); figures (pl. LVIII). 

In composition the tendency to centralize and balance, to simplify, and to increase significance, pointed out by 
Millet in Paris 510 as evidence of the Hellenic and symbolic trend of Byzantine art under the influence of Constanti- 
nople, is rather to be ascribed to Alexandrian influence, since it appears to follow, in the miniatures of this manuscript, 
the introduction of Alexandrian iconography. The dominant manner of 510 is the Asiatic narrative, and one may 
see the great difference between the Alexandrian and the Asiatic method in this respect by comparing the Anointing 
e ie of 510 (Omont, pl. XX XVII) with the centralized rendering of the scene in the Paris Psalter (Omont, 
pl. ‘ 
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composed with symmetry and depth, and in a fresh assumption of dignified proportions 
even by figures that adhere in the main to the formule of the old manuscripts of Asia 
Minor.: 

The lither, slenderer Alexandrian proportions, the search for unity and for some 
modicum of depth and locality, the greater contrast of light and shade, gradually trans- 
formed the Asiatic tradition in Byzantine painting during the course of the tenth century. 
One can trace the process by examining the miniatures of manuscripts produced in the later 
decades of the Macedonian dynasty, such as the Oppian of Venice, and the Nicander of 
Paris. The eleventh century has completed the amalgamation, and witnesses the full- 
fledging of the typical Byzantine style. This shows still in its characteristic contradictions 
the wide discrepancy between the elements that compose it. To Alexandria it owes that 
bold modelling of the figure in light and shade and that indication of locality which are so 
puzzling when combined with the gold or neutral background, and a composition that is 
essentially two-dimensional. This last is of course its Asiatic patrimony, and so also are 
the decorative borders resembling Persian textiles, the classic isolation and self-sufficiency 
of the individual figures, and the decorative rather than dramatic composition. But the 
revived Hellenism of its conception of humanity as something authoritative and beautiful, 
and especially its new unity, are more Alexandrian than Asiatic. The canon now used 
for the proportions of the figure, however much its attitudes may retain of Neo-Attic grace, 
is the Lysippean canon of small head and slender body. Perhaps it is more true to say that 
Middle Byzantine art extracted from both traditions what was most Greek in them. Cer- 
tainly it manifests a remarkable grip on the old Greek power to represent where other 
races could only narrate and describe. Its content is, to be sure, no longer the Greek 
apotheosis of nature, but the rationalization of Oriental faith; it is nevertheless the Greek 
quality of the Middle Byzantine style, as Greek as anything on the Parthenon, that enables 
it to grasp the entirety of this abstraction and embody it with force and beauty. Its 
parallels must be sought in the Far East, and indeed even in Buddhist art one will hardly 
find an embodiment of faith that eliminates time and space more reasonably and simply 
than the Crucifixion of Daphni (Fig. 30). 


Both the Alexandrian and the Asiatic styles have this Greek feature in common, 
that the human figure is still the main vehicle of expression, and ideally so, without the 
encumbering limitations of circumstance. Even in the Alexandrian style, which rose to 
meet the late Hellenistic demand for realism, Greek prejudice keeps the artist from yielding 
to the temptation to emphasize the interesting minutia of locality at the expense of the 
figure.2. To him the ‘environment never becomes more than a back drop against which 
he relieves the action‘of his dramatis persone. This also i is the point of view that controls 
the picturesque settings of the Hellenistic reliefs (Fig. 17), and constitutes the best evi- 
dence for the Alexandrian origin of their style, as advocated by Schreiber. But just as 
the Hellenism of the Hellenistic reliefs is transformed into a real illusion of unlimited space 


1The attempt to centralize the composition is best seen in the story of Dives and Lazarus (Omont, pl. XXXIV), 
in the episode of Christ among the Doctors and the Life of St. Cyprian (Omont, pl. XLVII). The occasional attempt 
at simplification is best illustrated by comparing the Raising of Lazarus and the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem in 510 
with the corresponding miniatures of the Codex Rossanensis. Backgrounds are deepened in the Story of Job (Omont, 
pl. XXVII) and the Story of St. Cyprian (Omont, pl. XLVI). The Vision of Ezekiel (Omont, pl. LVIIT) has not 
only its background, but its whole composition and its figures in a style that could only be conceived by an Alexandrian 
artist of the type of "Artist A of the Paris Psalter (ef. Fig. 15 with Figs. 27 and 28). 

*Herein one may find the explanation of the absence of tragedy in Greek literature of the Hellenistic period. 
The realistic tendencies of the time made a tragedy of the commonplace the necessary form, if tragedy bé attempted 
at all; the Hellenic refusal to subordinate man to his environment made it impossible for dramatists to represent 
humanity as the creature of environment, which would have resulted from the introduction of a realistic drama. 
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and specific episode in the sculptures of the Arch of Titus (Fig. 32), so it appears that the 
pseudo-backgrounds of Alexandrian frescoes were developed in Italy into approximations 
of modern painting. Rodenwaldt,: in his study of the landscapes of Pompeii, found that 
they develop in three phases: (1), pure landscape; (2), landscape with accessories mostly 
of religious character (altars, temples, and the like); (3), landscapes with mythological 
episodes, like the well-known stories from the Odyssey found in a house at Rome (Fig. 31). 
In these there is no longer question of the subordination of the figures. ‘They are given 
the casual positions and movement of human beings in real environment and consequently 
seen at a distance, which reduces their drawing to a sketchy impressionism, or a frank 
construction by color contrast. ‘The persistent Egyptian motifs found in the landscapes 
at Pompeii, the Greek inscriptions of the Odyssey landscapes, and the testimony of Latin 
writers that such impressionism was regarded in early imperial Italy as having been 
invented by the ‘‘Egyptians,’’? connect this phenomenon, which is the ‘“‘illusionism” 
of Wickhoff’s theory, with the Alexandrian category. It is a modification in a realistic 
sense of the picturesque manner that we have been tracing from the bone carvings of 
Alexandria through the Joshua Rotulus and the cathedra of Maximianus to the Paris 
Psalter—namely, the Alexandrian style. 

In sculpture this realistic version of Alexandrian pseudo-realism produces works like 
the reliefs of the Arch of Titus (Fig. 32), and in Italian painting it can be followed obscurely 
through the catacomb frescoes of the second, third, and fourth centuries of our era, the 
third-century descriptions of pictures by Philostratus,: and occasional survivals of house 
decoration. From the fourth century on its course is clearer, for from that time we have 
the illuminated manuscripts to guide us; and the history of the illusionistic Latin style can 
be followed from illustrated books of the fourth and fifth centuries, such as the Vatican 
Vergil and the Itala of Quedlinburg, until its final issue in the twelfth-century sculpture 
of Languedoc and Burgundy. 

In examples like the Odyssey landscapes the illusion is so good that these pictures 
have an uncanny effect of modernity. That the grip on actuality which they show did 
not last, is due to the gradual decay in Latin art, as in Asiatic, of the Greek power of 
simultaneous representation, and the substitution for this of the same descriptive mode 
that changed the centralized compositions of the Neo-Attic style to the narrative frieze. 
The monuments of painting are too rare, or too poor, as in the case of the catacomb frescoes, 
to afford good illustration of this change, but we can see it clearly enough in sculpture.‘ 
An excellent example is the extraordinary negation of Greek principles that is carried out 
in the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, wherein the unity of time is lost in the 
effort after descriptive narrative. When figures and accessories are used thus like words 
for the telling of a story rather than the portrayal thereof, they lose in the change the 


Rodenwaldt, op. cit., p. 20 ff. 


_ Cf., for example, the passage in Petronius Arbiter, Satyricon, I, where reference is made to the decline of painting 
‘since the Egyptians have invented a compendiariam for this great art.” 


’The passages in Philostratus that show the use of impressionism have been collected by Wickhoff, Wiener 
Genesis, p. 90 ff. A ‘“‘Memnon”’ picture is described in which a rosy hue appears on the trees and the rocks as the 
Colossus reddens under the rising sun; a moonlight effect is described in a picture of ‘‘Antigone;” in the account of a 
“Cassandra”? we hear of a room lighted by a lamp, in another picture, of details lighted by a torch; a “‘Pelops”’ 
showed light reflected from the shoulders of the heroes through their garments. In the description of the ‘‘Komos” 
picture, referred to above as that in which light is given by torches, a mistake is recorded in the lighting, since the 
shadows are described as blue, as they would be in daylight. But the mere fact that in the third century artists 
could paint shadows blue shows an advance on Pompeian painting, and shows that the interest in color effects evinced 
by Le illusionistic painters of the second and third Pompeian styles did not decay, but developed further, as time 
went on. 


‘On the Balustrades of the Rostra are carved reliefs representing events in the reign of a Roman emperor, 
presumably Trajan, against a background representing the buildings of the Forum. The locality is thus unified, but 
not so the action, for the events represented against this background are years apart. 
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necessity of beauty which their importance in the Alexandrian style had caused them to 
retain. Illusionism had degraded them in any case to squat or thin proportions, as 
distant objects; their new use in_these literary compositions deprived them of life, which 
was their one claim to beauty before. Hence the ugliness of the decadent Hellenistic 
reliefs of the Latin West in the fourth and fifth centuries, such as the frieze on the arch of 
Constantine, or the native, Italian sarcophagi (Fig. 33), in which the Latin Christians 
buried their feeble vision of antique loveliness along with themselves. 


To the descriptive interest of the Latin style in its later stages we must also attribute 
its most salient characteristic—the disintegration of composition. From this danger the 
Asiatic style was saved by its Neo-Attic inheritance of decorative unity, and the Oriental 
rhythm that replaced it wherever its classic unity was destroyed. But illusionism had no 
decorative principle of composition and no Orientals to tell it how to compose in recurrent 
accents of light and shade; its compositions held together so long as they were alive, and 
no longer. It follows therefore that as the representative power decayed and the descrip- 
tive interest grew, the compositions became crystalline, to use Riegl’s descriptive word: 
to make things clear, they were separately depicted, so that spatial relation, to say nothing 
of dramatic relation, was lost. This new mode, which Riegl calls ‘‘isolation,” attacked 
not only the disposition of figures and objects in a group, but even the component parts of 
the figure itself, which now began to be represented each in its broadest aspect, in the 
interest of clearer description, and arrived finally at a dislocation analogous to that of 
archaic style. But the new style was without the primitive beauty of the archaic, because 
archaic figures satisfy the tactile sense even when they disappoint the eye, while the 
phantasms of illusionism had no form to begin with. 


It is not surprising therefore that when the Latin style had reached this point, it 
appealed less to art patrons than did the more decorative Asiatic manner. ‘The first 
symptom of a change in taste is the importation into Italy, and the imitation there, of the 
Asiatic type of columnar sarcophagus, such as the one which Junius Bassus, a prefect of 
Rome in the middle of the fourth century, selected for his burial place in the cemetery of Old 
St. Peter’s (Fig. 34). The wealthy Christians of the fourth century who buried their 
dead near the grave of St. Peter on the Vatican hill preferred this type of sarcophagus, 
and their example was followed by the same class of people in North Italy. With the revival 
of monumental building and decoration which followed the barbarian inroads of the fifth 
century the change to Asiatic style is almost complete, and its dominance in Ravenna in 
the sixth century is one of the commonplaces of art history. It remains the choice of 
popes, bishops, and patrons who were wealthy enough to employ its exponents, either 
Asiatic-born or Asiatic-trained, until the entry of the Middle Byzantine style into Italy 
in the course of the tenth and the eleventh centuries. Its continuance may be traced in 
the frescoes of Rome throughout this intermediate period, though with much degeneration 


1In an unpublished study of the chronology of the Christian sarcophagi, the present writer finds that the earliest 
of the columnar sarcophagi are those which use the five arched niches on the front, or three niches of which the middle 
one is gabled and the lateral ones arched, or five niches with a horizontal entablature. These types in turn are the 
traditional ones used in Asia Minor, whence it would appear that the columnar sarcophagi represent the continuation 
of an Asiatic tradition. This is borne out by the survival of several atelier tricks of the old Asiatic school in the 
columnar Christian sarcophagi, such as the relieving of the heads against the cornice, the drapery fold held in the hand, 
etc. Certain subjects popular on the old Asiatic sarcophagi also appear on the Christian continuations, such as the 
Dioscuri, the poet-and-muse group, and the tomb portal. On the other hand, the reversing of the direction of the 
flutings in the conches which fill the tops of the niches, whereby the flutings radiate from the top downward instead 
of from the bottom upward, shows that Latin taste in this respect is being considered by the sculptors of the Christian 
examples. It would seem therefore that the columnar sarcophagi are to be considered the work of Asiatic artists in 
the West, or of their imitators, and this would account for their peculiar iconography, which contains scenes not used 
at all, so far as we know, in the Latin cycles, and certain features in other scenes that are equally foreign to Latin 
tradition. Such peculiarities in the columnar sarcophagi must be the reflection of the local cycles of Asia Minor. 
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in the hands of native craftsmen, and with the brilliant interlude of Alexandrian style at 
S. Maria Antiqua of which mention has been made above. 

It is to the backwaters of Italian art and to the Latin provinces that one must there- 
fore go in order to find a survival of the broken-down illusionism which we have described 
above. Such survival may be seen in the frieze sarcophagi of southern Gaul, whither 
Professor Frothingham thought the Roman carvers went at the time of the barbarian 
invasions of Italy in the fifth century. Another is to be found in the coarse and bulky 
figure style of that group of ivories (Fig. 33) which Baldwin Smith has succeeded in placing 
in Provence.: Still another, and perhaps the most instructive example, is visible in the 
miniatures of the Codex Romanus of Vergil (Fig. 36), so crude and childish that Wickhoff 
thought they were painted for the amusement of some Roman schoolboy. We find the 
style again in the early medieval byways of Italy, as, for example, in the early manu- 
scripts of Monte Cassino, before they were re-stylized by the influence of Byzantium or 
the North. The Latin style in fact follows the destiny of the Latin tongue, and is grad- 
ually barbarized into Romance forms, without ever losing, any more than did Provencal 
or Spanish or the Italian dialects, a substratum of Latinity. In Spain we can follow it 
through various phases that show the effect of Coptic and Arabic influence, from the 
Ashburnham Pentateuch of the seventh century to the Beatus of the British Museum, the 
illustration of which was finished in 1109 (Fig. 37). Its characteristics are always the 
childish youth of the face, the spots of color that remain of the old illusionistic modelling 
of the cheek, the rectangular drawing of the face and its frequent subsiding into profile, 
the staring eye, the disintegrated composition, and the inarticulate figure. 


That the earlier and better illusionism survived at all is due to that great preservative 
of style, the illuminated manuscript. Every manuscript was necessarily a copy if it was 
a sacred or classic text, and the scribe who copied the text was seconded by the artist who 
strove as well as he could to reproduce the illustrations. Sometimes these artists were able 
to catch in a wonderful way the spirit of the antique, like the painter of the Georgics 
miniatures in the Vatican Vergil (Fig. 38), whose charming vignettes are a not too distant 
echo of the frescoes of Pompeii. Such manuscripts inspired the painters of Alcuin’s school 
of Tours to imitation, and we see them painfully reproducing, in the Bible of Count 
Vivien (Fig. 39), the antique trees and meadows, and even the graduated colors of the sky, 
which in their hands becomes a mere succession of stripes. In the early work of the 
Carolingian school of Reims a more powerful illusionistic influence is at work, perhaps 
derived from Alexandrian models, but at any rate destined to have a profound effect upon 
the medieval art of Europe. The painter of the Schatzkammer Gospel (Fig. 40) can 
make a translation of the color impressionism of his model, but in the Ebbo Gospel that 
continued his style this impressionism has lapsed into line and the contours have become 
a series of rapid strokes of pen or brush from right to left. Of this effect the school becomes 
extremely fond, as we may see by comparing the miniatures of the masterpiece of Carolin- 
gian art, the Utrecht Psalter (Fig. 42). 

The vivacity of the illusionistic style was in fact admirably suited to the barbarian 
temperament, and the barbarian temperament is the creative factor in this northern art 
of Charlemagne’s renaissance, however much it may have been reduced in southern Latin 
lands to a mere element of decay. March Phillipps, whose essay Form and Colour? has 


1E. Baldwin Smith, Early Christian Iconography and a School of Ivory Carvers in Provence, Princeton, 1918. The 
Poa ivories which he assigns in this work to Provence is considerably expanded in a recent article in Art Studies, 
4, 
’ "21, March Phillipps, Form and Colour, London, Duckworth, 1915. 
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so greatly enlightened students of medieval art, overlooked this factor in its composition. 
His demonstration of Early Christian and Byzantine art as resulting from the interaction 
of the Greek mind, that loved the distinction of form, and the Oriental emotional point of 
view, that found expression in the vagueness of light and shade, is very clear and convinc- 
ing, but when he attempts to explain Romanesque and Gothic by the combination of the 
same two factors and nothing else, one feels that something has been left out. That some- 
thing is the leaven which made the Middle Ages, the powerful action of the northern 
temperament on the antique inheritance, embodied not in Oriental color, nor in classic 
form, but in barbarian love for linear movement. 

This northern mode of composition is not rhythmic, like the Oriental, nor architec- 
tonic, like the Greek, nor illusionistic, like the Latin; it depends for unity not on recurrent 
accents, nor on symmetry, nor even on the illusion of reality. It is rather dynamic—by 
which I mean that its unity depends on a vitality independent of real existence, a disem- 
bodied force expressed in linear movement, like the sweep of the baroque. 

Such dynamic quality is indeed apparent at the very outset of medizval art—in the 
ornament of Irish manuscripts (Fig. 44 and initial letter of this article). Irish style has 
no classic foundation, getting its view of antiquity through a glass darkly by way of the 
Christian revision of the antique. It thus presents us with a pretty pure essence of 
barbarian style, and admirably illustrates the quality I have just described. An initial 
of the Book of Kells is utterly unsymmetrical, unrhythmic, and unreal, but nevertheless 
possessed of a vigorous unity which on reflection we can ascribe to the sheer vitality and 
continuity of its linear movement. 

The same love of linear movement, undisciplined by any esthetic object save its 
own vivacity, transformed the color pictures of some Hellenistic manuscript into the 
spirited pen drawings of the Utrecht Psalter. The school of Reims, which developed this 
style in the first half of the ninth century, forced it into other schools, and by the middle 
of the century it is the prevailing figure style of Carolingian France. One Carolingian 
school alone stood aloof in the main from its influence, and of this we shall speak later on. 
The rest adopted it, and it passed with other inheritance of early Carolingian art to that 
eclectic school (Fig. 43) of the second half of the ninth century and of the tenth which 
Mr. Friend has recently identified with the abbey of St.-Denis at Paris. From there it 
went to England in the wake of the Benedictine monastic system imported into England 
from France in the tenth century, and became the progenitor of Anglo-Saxon drawing 
(Fig. 41). The old acanthus borders of the Reims school, inclosed between bands that 
imitate the borders of the illusionistic manuscripts of the Alexandrian and Latin varieties, 
were developed by the school of St.-Denis, and far more by the Anglo-Saxon painters, in 
whose hands the acanthus took on a luxuriance that makes it look like a growing plant 
(Fig. 45). This style of ornament is characteristic in the tenth and eleventh centuries of 
the English school of Winchester, while at Canterbury there emerged another type, with 
coiling stems and small leaves borrowed from Winchester, and marked chiefly by the bird 
and animal heads that gnaw the stems with jaw or beak. There seems to be no reason to 
seek the origin of Canterbury ornament outside of England, since its source is apparently 
the old Irish spiral and interlace. 

With the school of Winchester, we have arrived, in the evolution of the illusionistic 
style, at the eleventh century. But we must remember that in tracing this evolution we 
left behind one school—the Carolingian one which resisted the enticements of the lyric 
manner of Reims. This school was located in the Rhine valley at the end of the eighth 


1A. M. Friend, Jr., Carolingian Art in the Abbey of St. Denis; Art Studies, I, 1923, pp. 67-75. . 
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and the beginning of the ninth century, and presumably at the court of Charlemagne at 
Aachen. We call it the Ada school, because one of its manuscripts was written and illu- 
minated for a putative sister of Charlemagne by that name. I take up the school at this 
point because it has a curious connection with England. 


When St. Augustine came to England at the end of the sixth century, he must have 
brought his liturgical books along with him. When Benedict Biscop made his visits to 
Rome at the end of the seventh century, we know that he brought back to his abbeys of 
Jarrow and Wearmouth in Northumbria a very large number of books from Rome and 
South Italy, some of them illuminated, including one still in existence, at least in part. 
This is the first part of the famous Codex Amiatinus at Florence, which was illustrated in 
Cassiodorus’ monastery in South Italy, while the latter part was illuminated in North- 
umbria.!. Previous to such importations, the English artists had no figure tradition save 
that of the Irish illuminators (see the cover design of this magazine), who drew their saints 
and evangelists like penmen, so that they resemble nothing so much as the kings and jacks 
of playing cards. But the Italian art conveyed by the importations of illuminated books, 
through the agency of such missionaries as Augustine and Biscop, disciplined the Irish 
barbarian style into some semblance of antique form. We must remember however that 
in the sixth and seventh centuries the prevailing Italian style was Asiatic (Fig. 7), and the 
Anglo-Irish artists therefore give us painfully constructed imitations of evangelists posed 
in profile after such models as the Gospel of Rossano; one can see the reminiscence of a 
Greek source in the Greek word AGIOS which is still retained by the artist of the Gospel 
of Lindisfarne (Fig. 46). All the evangelists of the Lindisfarne Gospel retain the Greek 
word in their titles, but not all of them retain the Asiatic profile; one is still seated in full 
face after the Irish manner. 

Thus were two heterogeneous elements fused in the hot fire of Anglo-Celtic faith, 
and our farthest eastern style combined with that of the farthest west. The curious 
Anglo-Irish-Asiatic mixture thus produced was the style of Northumbria when Alcuin of 
York was invited. by Charlemagne to preside over the palace school at Aachen, and books 
like the Gospel of Lindisfarne undoubtedly formed part of Alcuin’s baggage when he went 
to the Rhine and part of the material he used in his revision of the Vulgate text of the 
Bible (Fig. 47). The early manuscripts of the Ada school seem to have based their art 
on such Northumbrian models, and from them derived their curious awkward compromise 
between the full-face and the profile Evangelist, and perhaps through them, from some 
Asiatic source, the strange architectural background which appears in this school alone 
during the Carolingian period. It may be however that these architectural backgrounds 
(Fig. 48) are derived from direct imitation of Asiatic models, like the favorite Ada motif 
of the tempietto, which is so like a Syrian miniature in the Gospel of Etschmiadzin in 
Armenia. Certainly the Ada school was technically far in advance of the Northumbrian, 
as one would expect from its later date and its Carolingian stimulus; to the tradition of 
Northumbrian figure style and Irish ornament it added many another motif from objects 
of art brought up from Italy, and from impressions derived in pilgrimages to Rome and 


1H. G. White (Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, II, pp. 273-308) and others have suggested that we have in the 
first quaternion of the Codex Amiatinus, not an actual portion of Gassiodorus’ Codex Grandior, but a copy thereof 
made while Cassiodorus’ manuscript was in Northumbria. Against this is the overwhelming evidence of the author 
portrait which appears in the first quaternion, and which shows a style completely beyond the powers of the Northum- 
brian artists of the time. This miniature is, on the other hand, quite what one would expect in Cassiodorus’ South 
Italian monastery in the sixth century; the seated writing figure imitates Asiatic types such as the Mark in the 
Rossanensis, and the scrinium with its books reminds one of the similar bookcase in the mosaic of the martyrdom of 
St. Lawrence in the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia in Ravenna. 
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visits to Ravenna. The Asiatic influence which one discerns in the Ada manuscripts is at 
any rate mostly derived through Italy. 

The Ada school is thus a melting together of the most heterogeneous elements— 
Latin, Asiatic, Irish, and even Egyptian—and by this fact the natural product of its period, 
the next step onward in Continental art after the last phases of the antique. It differs 
thus from the styles of Tours and Reims, which we have seen to be rather throw-backs to 
earlier and better models. It presumably centered in the capital of Charlemagne at 
Aachen, and was certainly at any rate a product of the Rhine. On the Ada manuscripts 
was based the style that developed later in the Rheinland, and even as far afield as Saxony, 
from the end of the tenth into the eleventh century, during that renaissance of art in 
Germany which is called Ottonian after the three Ottos of the Saxon imperial house. One 
of these, Otto II, married a Greek princess, Theophano, and whether from this circumstance 
or from others, the Ottonian style in Germany shows from the start a strong bias toward 
the principles, and a faithful imitation of the forms, of the proto-Byzantine style of Asia 
Minor. ‘The closest parallels to its early miniatures are to be found in the pictures of the 
Vienna Genesis (Fig. 5) or the Sinope Gospel, and its imitation of such Asiatic models was 
direct, not, as before, through the medium of Italy. It took much of its ornament from 
the leafwork of St.-Denis, to add to the geometric repertory which it inherited from the 
Ada school, and from this, and the Irish interlaces of St. Gall, developed its characteris- 
tic plaited initial. But its figure style in the main is the Ada type modified by the strong 
influence of the Asiatic models above-mentioned (Fig. 50). 

The resulting aspect of Romanesque design in Germany is in sharp contrast to that 
of France and England in that it retains an antique conservatism as to movement and 
gesture and molds its figures into more plastic shapes than does the nervous, lyric, volatile 
manner of the West. From Asia Minor come the sharp sidewise glance of the eye, the 
firm drawing, and the classic formule of drapery. The barbarian factor has its effect here 
as elsewhere in the gradual transformation toward a racial ideal of these antique models, so 
that when the eleventh century is reached the faces have acquired the staring eye, the 
gestures the uncouth emphasis, and the forms the crude misshapen power that express a 
Teutonic ideal of effective force rather than one of physical or moral beauty. The heavy, 
undulating hair of these saints and patriarchs of Ottonian style, their way of jutting the 
head forward on the shoulders, and their flapper feet, appear again in the Lombard sculp- 
ture (Fig. 49) of Guglielmus and Nicola at the beginning of the twelfth century in Northern 
Italy. 


The further evolution of medizval style it is not the purpose of this paper to trace. 
The spread of English style on the continent is apparent to all who have concerned them- 
selves with manuscripts illuminated in France, both north and south, and in Spain, in the 
eleventh and early twelfth centuries. In the south of France we find Winchester drawing 
and Winchester ornament in the Life of Ste.-Radegonde at Poitiers (Fig. 51), and the 
Beatus of St.-Sever in Gascony (Fig. 53) combines as well the late Latin tradition with the 
new emotional manner from beyond the Channel. In Catalonia the miniatures of the 
Roda Bible begin to take over the fluttering drapery, vigorous movement, and rolling 
ground line of England in the second half of the eleventh century; the rest of Spain adopts 
its own peculiar translation of the style somewhat later (Fig. 52).2. It is a fortiori the leading 
style in North France and Belgium in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries, and through 
the latter region it meets and affects the German manner. We find it lastly penetrating 

1G, R. Morey, The Sources of Romanesque Sculpture, The Art Bulletin, I1, 1919, pp. 10-16. 


2For a discussion of Spanish style see the articles by Walter W. S. Cook in The Art Bulletin, V and VI, and 
Art Studies, II. 
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into Burgundy, and well illustrated by the Bible of Stephen Harding the Englishman, third 

* abbot of Citeaux at the beginning of the twelfth century. Thence it passes into the 
sculpture style that Burgundian Cluny spread over the rest of France,: whereby we may 
explain the curious analogy between Winchester drawing and the Cluniac sculpture of 
Languedoc (Fig. 54). 

We find then that the eleventh century found Europe possessed of four styles, each of 
which can be traced to one or another of the two original divisions of Hellenistic art. There 
is the Ada-Asiatic style of Ottonian Germany, which issues in Lombard sculpture; there 
is the Byzantine, which prepares the ground for Italian painting; there is the old sub- 
stratum of Latin style in southern France and Spain, beginning to yield here and there to a 
foreign style of far more expressive power; and there is lastly this foreign style itself, the 
most powerful factor in Romanesque, the vigorous lyric English manner which is the most 
expressive vehicle of barbaric passion and force. To it we owe the best of Romanesque 
sculpture in France. An art of linear movement, it was a characteristic development of 
English genius, which with difficulty expressed itself in form. It dominated western 
Europe as long as an emotional mode was desired and needed; when the fervor of the 
Romanesque began to yield to organization and discipline, the intellectual leaven that 
worked this change had need of form, and linear movement was gradually replaced by 
symmetry and static strength. But this last is Gothic and another story than the one we 
have been following from the first century to the twelfth. 

As a working hypothesis, this theory of the evolution of early medizval style has so 
far met the tests provided by new monuments, and has accounted for all the vicissitudes 
to be met with in the main currents of art from antiquity to Gothic. One must follow, 
in fact, the main currents alone, to avoid being lost in the countless eddies and backwaters 
of style. If this be done, the significant course of medieval style can be plotted with 
certainty, and followed back to the two parent streams into which the Hellenistic divided— 
the Neo-Attic and the Alexandrian. 


DIAGRAM TO ILLUSTRATE 
THE EVOLUTION OF STYLE IN EARLY MEDIAVAL ART 
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1A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, ch. VII, VIII. 
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Spanish and French Paintings in the Lehman Collection 


By Watrer W. 8. Coox 


The Philip Lehman collection is best known for its well chosen examples of Italian 
and Flemish primitives. There are, however, representative works of other European 
schools, such as those of Spain, France, Holland, and England, and it is our purpose in this 
paper to discuss the Spanish and French paintings... The three great aspects of the 
pictorial art of the Peninsula are represented in the work of the mystic El Greco, the 
aristocratic Velasquez, and the popular Goya, the first of the moderns. The early French 
school is illustrated by two small portraits by Corneille de Lyon. 


(1) St. Jerome as Cardinal by El Greco 


The earliest Spanish picture in the Lehman collection is a half-length representation 
of St. Jerome as Cardinal (Fig. 1). He is seated at a table with an open volume before 
him; his left hand rests on one page and he points with his right thumb at an inscription 
written on the inner margin of the other page. His stubby, closely cropped hair and his 
long, thin beard are silver-grey. His nose is long, his ears large, and his eyes dark and 
piercing. The cardinal’s cappa magna, with a loose, wide collar and a row of buttons down 
the front, is treated in broad fields of deep, rich red. The white sleeves of therochett 
appear from underneath the cape, and the crimson cassock is visible at the wrists. The 
biretta isnot shown. The velvet tablecloth is bright green, and the figure is placed against 
a dark green background. Nothing is known of the history of the canvas (which measures 
1.08 x .87 m.) beyond the fact that it was formerly in the collection of the Marqués del 
Arco at Madrid. It has been dated by Cossio in El Greco’s latest period, between the years 
1604 and 1614.2 

The picture has been variously interpreted as a portrait of Cardinal Quiroga, as a 
portrait of Ludovico Cornaro, and as an idealized representation of St. Jerome as Cardinal. 
The false identification of the personage as Cardinal Quiroga, Archbishop of Toledo, was 
first made by Justi and followed by San Pere y Miquel. Cossio effectually dispelled this 
myth by the publication of the true portrait of the archbishop, also by El Greco and now 
in the Beruete collection at Madrid.’ 

The second erroneous interpretation is to be traced to a canvas in the National 
Gallery (Fig. 2). Here subject and composition are the same as in the Lehman picture, 

1] am indebted to Mr. Robert Lehman for his kind permission to reproduce some of the illustrations as 
well as for numerous other courtesies received during the preparation of this article. Iam also grateful to others who 


have kindly furnished me with photographs, especially to the Frick Art Reference Library, Mr. Harry Payne Bingham, 
Mr. Hamilton Bell, Miss Belle da Costa Greene, and Mr. Charles H. Hawes. 

?Manuel B. Cossio, El Greco, Madrid, 1908, p. 565. 

3Ibid., pp. 411-416, pl. 120. Don Gaspar de Quiroga (1513-1594), a Castilian by birth, was one of the most 
important members of the Spanish clergy during the latter half of the reign of Philip II. A divinity student and canon 
of Santa Cruz at Valladolid, he held various ecclesiastical offices at Alcalé de Henares, Plasencia, Rome, Cuenca, and 
Toledo. He was the archbishop of Toledo for several years. In the Beruete canvas, a bust portrait which is the only 
known profile portrait executed by El Greco, he is shown with a biretta and cappa magna. An inscription across the 
top of the picture, which reads: D.GASPAR DE QVIROGA. FVNDADOR DESTE REFVJIO, shows that this 
portrait was painted by El Greco for the Refuge of Toledo, which was founded by the archbishop. That the inscrip- 
tion is not spurious is proved by the fact that the portrait resembles a medal of the archbishop, now in the Archzo- 
logical Museum at Madrid, which was engraved by Pedro Angelo at Toledo. It is obvious at a glance that the prelate 
shown in this picture, who has a short beard, bears no resemblance to the cardinal in the Lehman portrait. 


‘National Gallery: Descriptive and Historical Catalogue of the British and Foreign Pictures, 81st. ed., London, 
1913, no. 1122, p. 3138, Formerly in the Hamilton Palace collection, Sale Catalogue, July 1, 1882, p. 97, no. 748. 
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although the London example is much smaller (.584 x .469 m.) and differs in color and 
technique. Cossio assigns this work to El Greco’s Italian period.: An inscription— 
CORNARO. AET. SUAE 100-1556—written on the lower margin of the right-hand page 
of the book in this picture suggested the identification of the sitter as Luigi Cornaro of 
Padua (1467-1566), the author of Dzscorst della vita sobria.2, Again, Cossio disproved the 
interpretation: the inscription is a later addition, and the sitter bears no resemblance to 
Cornaro as portrayed by Tintoretto.* 

The identification of the cardinal as St. Jerome was suggested to Cossio by the fact 
that in a late copy of our composition, formerly in the Hernandez collection at Madrid, 
there appears in the upper left-hand corner an angel with a trumpet, an attribute of St. 
Jerome. The subject is mentioned in the inventory of El Greco’s effects made after his 
death, where two small pictures are described as representing St. Jerome. 

El Greco’s partiality for this St. Jerome composition is attested by three more 
examples, one in the collection of the Marqués del Castro Serna at Madrid, another in the 
Bonnat collection at Bayonne, and the third in the Henry Clay Frick collection at New 
York. 

The Castro Serna picture (Fig. 3) is small (.64 x. 54 m.) like that in London but with 
these variations: more of the book is shown than in the London canvas, the collar of the 
cappa magna is less accentuated, the nose appears longer, the mouth turns down more 
sharply at the corners, the gaze of the eyes is shifted more to the right, and the intense 
expression of the countenance is more strongly emphasized. Because of the brush work, 
which is broader here, Cossio would place this picture later than the London example, 
dating it 1584-1594. 

The smallest of the five replicas (.805 x .24 m.) is in the Bonnat collection (Fig. 4).‘ 
The hands and book are omitted; the color is applied with a less heavily loaded brush than 
in the London picture. Cossio suggests that the Bonnat example may have been the 
earliest of the series and may have served as a point of departure for the later works, in 
which the book and hands are added. 

The life-size portrait (1.11 x .96 m.) formerly in the cathedral treasury of Valladolid 
and now in the Frick collection (Fig. 5)* is closer to the Lehman picture in style, technique, 
and date than to any of the works already discussed. Although at first glance the two 
appear to be identical, slight differences may be noted. In the Frick picture the eyes are 
a trifle smaller and the silvery hair and beard whiter, as if the model were two or three 
years older, and, particularly, the reds of the cappa magna are lighter and the shadows 
in the sleeves of the rochett less strongly emphasized. The canvas is painted 
more thinly and the actual brush strokes are less apparent than in the Lehman picture. 
The hands are strongly outlined and the fingers are a trifle longer. ‘The date proposed by 
Cossio for this work,* the decade between 1584 and 1594, is too early. Mayer’s suggestion 
that it was painted after the year 1600, about the same period as the Frick Expulsion, is 

1Cossio, op. cit., p. 94. The dating is based on the close similarity between the head in the London picture and 
a bearded apostle in an early Expulsion from the Temple, executed by El Greco before he went to Spain. 

*Because of this inscription the picture, when in the Hamilton Palace collection, was thought to be a portrait 
of Doge Cornaro by Titian. 

’Now in the Pitti Palace. 


‘Gustave Griyer, Musée de Bayonne, collection Bonnat, catalogue sommaire, 1908, p. 14, no. 12. 


5Acquired in 1904 by Sr. Parés from the cathedral treasury of Valladolid. Reproduced in Forma, Barcelona, 
1904, p. 196, where it is called ‘‘Cardinal Quiroga;”’ Cossio, op. cit., pp. 96, 595-596; August L. Mayer, El Greco, 
Munich, 1916, p. 55. Exhibited at the Loan Exhibition of Paintings by El Greco and Goya, M. Knoedler & Co., 
Catalogue, 1915, no. 35, p. 37. This was also exhibited several years ago at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 


SCossio, op. cit., pp. 595-596. 
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much more probable; for, as in the Lehman picture, the brush work shows a breadth and 
swiftness of execution more characteristic of El Greco’s later style. 

The Frick picture has the distinction of being the only signed canvas in this series. 
The full signature, in Greek uncials, appears on the middle right: Doménikos Theoto- 
képoulos epois (Fig. 6).2. This is the form of El Greco’s signature most frequently found 
on his pictures; Theotoké6poulos is supposed to have been his family name. He also used 
two other forms, though less frequently: Domenico Theotocopuli, the Italian version, 
and Dominico Theotocopuli.* 

It is unusual to find five works by El Greco so nearly identical. He frequently 
repeated a religious subject, such as the Magdalene, Christ with the Cross, St. Francis, 
the Crucifixion, the Adoration of the Shepherds, but in these cases the versions show great 
differences of composition, interpretation, and style. As far as can be judged on internal 
evidence, our group extends over a long period. As noted above, Cossio places the 
Bayonne canvas earliest and considers that, like the London example, which followed and 
which betrays the influence of Tintoretto’s technique, this also was executed in Italy; the 
Castro Serna example is assigned to the middle Toledo period; and the Lehman and Frick 
versions must be regarded as late works, executed after 1600. The style of the earliest 
two may well show Italian influence, as Cossio suggests, but the later works are pre- 
eminently Spanish, and from the standpoint of quality and preservation the Frick and 
Lehman canvases rank among the finest of El Greco’s creations. 

Sharp, bold, unequivocal expression of character was his chief object in this portrayal 
of St. Jerome. But the picture was not inspired by any particular model. El Greco’s 
portraits, as Professor Post has remarked, ‘‘are rather themes for his own improvisation.”’ 
His characteristic methods are followed in the St. Jerome canvases. Only the upper half 
of the figure is shown, and the interest is concentrated on the over-nervous, spiritual head 
and delicate, refined hands. The ascetic features are thrown into sharp relief against the 
wide expanse of the cappa magna and the dark background. The accessories are simple 
and cold in tone, serving to emphasize the distinction, the intense inner life, and the 
spiritual powers of the individual. The arrangement and pose of the figure are closely 
paralleled in the portrait of Cardinal Tavera, now in the Hospital of St. John at Toledo, 
though there the book is replaced by a biretta. The facial type of St. Jerome, the closely 


1August L. Mayer, Paintings by El Greco in America, in Art in America, IV, 1916, p. 327. 

2El Greco’s signature is frequently placed on the canvas as shown in the Frick picture, but he also followed the 
custom of inscribing his name on a small piece of paper, held by one of the figures in the composition, or placed in 
one of the lower corners of the picture, as in the Assumption of the Virgin at the Chicago Art Institute. This method 
he adopted in Italy, where a paper bearing the artist’s signature was frequently painted in one of the lower corners. 
Prior to E] Greco’s arrival in Spain this custom was seldom followed by Spanish artists, who, when they did sign their 
works, usually wrote the name along the bottom of the panel or on the frame in a long Latin inscription. Itis accord- 
ingly not unreasonable to suppose that the introduction into Spain of the Italian custom of signing the name on a 
small piece of paper must be attributed to El Greco. Later Spanish painters adopted this usage and it appears with 
increasing frequency during the seventeenth century, as shown by the works of Zurbaran. Velasquez frequently 
introduced the piece of paper without the signature; in three of his portraits the signature is inscribed on a paper held 
in the sitter’s hand. Iam indebted to the courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library for the excellent reproduction 
of El Greco’s signature. 

For a general discussion of El Greco’s signature see Cossio, op. cit., pp. 17-29; typical signatures are reproduced 
(ibid., pl. 2). The form ‘‘Domenico Theotocopuli,” found in contracts and letters of payment, must be the version 
of his name by which he was known in Italy. After his arrival in Spain the ‘‘Domenico” was changed to the form 
“Dominico,” and we thus find his name written during his lifetime as ‘Domenico Theotocopuli,” ‘‘Dominico Theo- 
tocopuli,” or, as on the Frick canvas, the Greek form, ‘‘Doménikos Theotoképoulos.”’ Villegas, who was the first 
to mention El Greco’s name in Spain, speaks of him in his Hxtravagantes as ‘Domenico Theotovcopuli of the Greek 
nation;” Ponz, in the second edition of the Viage, uses ‘Domenico Teotocopoli;”” and Gean Bermudez spells the 
name ‘“Dominico Theotocopoli.” In Italy the painter’s name often led to confusion. He was variously mentioned 
by later Italian writers as “Domenico Greco,” ‘“‘Domenico Teoscopoli,” “Domenico delle Greche,” “Teoscopolis,”’ 
‘“Theoscopolis,” and “Teoscopoli.’’ To his contemporaries in Spain, however, he was known simply as “the Greek.” 
He may have been called “El Griego,” but he was more commonly known by the name which has come down to 
posterity, ‘‘El Greco,”’ which is a mixture of Spanish and Italian. 
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cropped hair, long beard, and slender hands recall the idealized bust portrait of St. Paul in 
the Prado. The piercing directness of the eyes, sunk deeply in their sockets like glowing 
coals of fire, is seen again in E] Greco’s portrait of himself, also at Madrid. 'The long nose, 
indicative of relentless purpose, and the severe mouth, turned sharply down at the corners, 
at once recall the iron physiognomy in the portrait of the Inquisitor General of Spain, 
Don Fernando Nifio de Guevara, in the Havemeyer collection. The long fingers express 
delicacy and refinement, and a rigid, unyielding will power is shown by the decisive gesture 
of the right thumb, pointed downward on the margin of the page. Pitiless coldness and 
intellectual aloofness are revealed in the long and hungry face. In all El Greco’s portraits, 
whether of living individuals or of idealized saints, there is the same elevated, impene- 
trable mind. All bear the stamp of superior intellect and race. In this idealization of 
St. Jerome we see a vivid portrayal of the refinement, the asceticism, the intense religious 
feeling, and the intellectual power of the sixteenth-century ecclesiastic. It is an epitome 
of the cold-blooded cruelty, the narrow-minded intolerance, and the religious bigotry of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 


(2) <A Portrait of Maria Theresa by Velasquez 


The Lehman portrait of Maria Theresa (Fig. 7), daughter of King Philip IV of Spain 
and his first wife, Isabella of Bourbon, is the earliest preserved picture of this Spanish 
princess by the hand of Velasquez. The infanta is shown below the shoulders, in three- 
quarters view, looking toward the left. She has a high forehead and blue eyes, her dark 
brown wig is decorated with a white rosette, her cheeks are highly rouged, and her lips 
show traces of red glazing. A rosette and a double row of pearls ornament her simple 
grey dress, and the figure is placed against a dark grey background. The picture may 
possibly be a fragment of a full-length or bust portrait, which at some time in the past has 
been cut down to the present size (19 x 141% inches), though the summary treatment of 
the dress and of the rosette in the hair suggests the possibility that this canvas is a direct 
study from life for a larger portrait, now lost.1 

Nothing is known of the early history of this picture beyond the fact that it hung 
for several years in the Zenon Gallery at Cadiz. On its appearance in the Paris market in 
1908: it was at once recognized by Beruete as an undoubted original by Velasquez, but the 
Spanish critic wrongly identified the sitter as Queen Mariana, second wife of Philip IV.? 
The correct identification is due to Mayer, who dates the work about 1649, before Velas- 
quez’s second Italian journey. ‘The princess was then eleven years of age. 

The general confusion of the portraits of Mariana and Maria Theresa is not at all 
surprising in view of the fact that the step mother was the first cousin of the infanta and 
only three years her senior.*. The error began with Justi, who believed that Mariana was 

1Dr. Max J. Friedlander has suggested this probability and cites the work of Cranach as an analogy. Cranach 


frequently made from life a preliminary study of the head, which is much finer in quality than the finished portrait 
when the artist copied the head from the first study. 


2The picture then passed into the collection of Mr. Henry Clay Frick, who parted with it when the Fraga 
Velasquez was acquired for the Frick collection. It entered the Lehman collection in 1913. 


3Aureliano de Beruete, Velazquez, ed. V. von Loga, Berlin, 1909, pp. 68-69, 92, 94. Beruete noted that the sitter 
was much younger in this portrait than in the pictures at Vienna (Figs. 11 and 12) and in the La Caze collection at 
the Louvre (Fig. 14), and since he had already followed the mistake of Justi in believing that the model for the last 
three canvases was Queen Mariana, he was somewhat nettled in explaining the date of the Lehman picture. 


‘Maria Theresa was born September 20, 1638, at the Escorial, and Mariana was born at Wiener-Neustadt on 
December 22, 1634, the daughter of Ferdinand III and his wife Maria, the favorite sister of Philip IV. Mariana was 
first betrothed to Don Baltasar Carlos, Maria Theresa’s brother and heir to the Spanish throne, the only son of 
Philip IV and his first wife Isabella of Bourbon. The engagement of the young prince to the Austrian princess was 
officially announced in June, 1646. After the loss of Philip’s wife Isabella, in 1644, and the subsequent death, in 
1646, of Don Baltasar Carlos, his only son and heir, the Spanish monarch was urged by the Cortes to marry again 
in order to perpetuate the dynasty. The aged king accordingly chose as his bride the princess who had been destined 
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the model for two portraits then at Vienna (Figs. 11 and 12) and one in the La Caze 
collection at the Louvre (Fig. 14). The matter was further confused by Beruete, who, in 
order to account for the youthfulness of the girl in the Lehman portrait, ingeniously 
assumed that the king, desiring a portrait of his wife Mariana which would show her in 
the full bloom of her girlhood, commissioned Mazo, the assistant and son-in-law of Velas- 
quez, to paint her portrait soon after the marriage in 1649, and that Velasquez, who had 
been in Italy for two years, was commissioned to copy Mazo’s portrait when he returned 
to Madrid in 1651. Beruete’s assumption that Mazo painted a portrait of the new queen 
before Velasquez returned to Madrid was based on an error made by Justi,1 which Mayer 
has corrected.2, Zimmermann has shown, moreover, that the subject of the two Vienna 
canvases is in reality Maria Theresa,’ thus confirming Justi’s assertion that the portrait of 
a young princess in the Prado (no. 1084) represents the Infanta Margarita instead of her 
half sister.‘ The chief importance of Zimmermann’s work, however, lies in the fact that 
we are now able to segregate other portraits, many of which were formerly classified as 
“Mariana,”’ and to identify them correctly as portraits of the Infanta Maria Theresa. 
The earliest extant portrait of Maria Theresa is now in the private collection of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, New York (Fig. 8). This full-length picture represents the 
infanta at about six or seven years of age. She wears a black silk dress embroidered with 


for his son. Six months after the death of Don Baltasar the marriage contract between Mariana and Philip was 
signed and in 1649 the marriage was performed at Navalcarnero. Philip was then fifty-four years of age and the 
young queen, Mariana, was fourteen. 

Maria Theresa undoubtedly bore a clear resemblance to the new queen, with whom she lived for twelve years 
at the court. ‘‘At feasts and audiences they were often seen together, the Infanta eclipsing her stepmother in charm 
and intelligence.”” This resemblance between the two royal women was much closer during the first two years of 
Mariana’s reign, before the birth of her first child, the Infanta Margarita (July 12, 1651). As the result of a long and 
trying confinement the queen lost much of her youthful charm. Thereafter her face appeared much older, her eyes 
became listless and dull. ‘Under the constraint of Spanish etiquette her features became impressed with that 
haughty and wearied expression peculiar to Spanish royalty; only in her case this was associated with a sour con- 
traction of the mouth that betrayed her character. She was already called the ‘stubborn and stiff-necked German.’ ”’ 
This sour contraction of the mouth, which is already apparent in the portrait executed by Velasquez about the year 
1655 (Fig. 9), became more and more pronounced with advancing age. In the late portraits of the queen by Carreifio, 
hes she appears in widow’s weeds, her face clearly betrays the premature senility and decay of the degenerate house 
of Austria, 


1Garl Justi, Diego Velazquez and His Times, London, 1889, p. 398. Justi (IIT, 372) says: ‘Such was the king’s 
impatience that, without awaiting the return of Velazquez from Italy, he gave the first commission to his son-in-law, 
Juan Bautista del Mazo. This artist, putting forth all his strength, produced such a striking likeness of the queen 
that it made his fortune. Palomino, who saw the picture exhibited at the Guadalajara Gate on a feast of Corpus 
Christi, pronounced it a marvel of the brush.”” Mayer has pointed out, however, that in the above statement Justi 
has misrepresented Palomino, since the author of the Spanish Parnassus was not born until 1653 and was already a 
young man when he came to Madrid from Cordova in order to study art. Moreover, there is no evidence, as Mayer 
has shown, that Palomino himself saw the portrait, since the text reads literally, ‘Mazo . . . made portraits of 
their Majesties excellently, and especially that of the Queen, our Lady Donna Maria Ana of Austria, which is such a 
good likeness that the good reputation he enjoys was heightened, for such a portrait by his hand was seen at the 
Puerta de Guadalajara on a Corpus Christi day, so like nature that it was admired by all, not only because it was one 
of the first portraits of her Majesty which was seen in this Court, but also because it was a marvel of the brush.” In 
view of the above statement it is possible to sweep aside the conjectures of Justi and Beruete that the king ordered 
from Mazo before 1651 a portrait of the new queen, which was then copied by Velasquez after his return to Madrid in 
June of that year. 

2August L. Mayer, Zu den Bildnissen der Infantin Maria Theresa, in Kleinen Velazqueastudien, Munich, 1913, 
pp. 39-50; idem., An Infanta Portrait of Velazquez, in Art in America, New York, 1914, II, pp. 246-249. See also 
Valerian von Loga, The Work of Velazquez, New York, 1921, 3rd ed., p. 174. 

‘Heinrich Zimmermann, Zur Ikonographie des Hauses Habsburg, in Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen 
des allerhéchsten’ Kaiserhauses, Vienna, X XV, heft 4, pv. 171 fi. 

4Madrazo believed the canvas was begun about 1649, before Velasquez’s departure, and finished later. Justi 
considered the entire portrait the work of the master, with the exception of the head, which may have been repainted 
in 1664, after the death of Velasquez. Beruete shows that the body was originally surmounted by a younger head 
and he believes that repainted parts of the head, hair, and hands betray the style of Mazo, and classifies the work as a 
portrait of the Infanta Margarita. In the latest edition of Velazquez in Klassiker der Kunst, VI, 1914, pls. 160, 161, 
this portrait is wrongly labelled ‘‘ Maria Teresa.”’ 

‘The canvas measures 58 x 3914 inches. Formerly in the collections of Duc de Morny (sold May 31, 1867, 
lot 127) and Lyne Stephens (sold May 11, 1895, lot 21). Exhibited at the Palais Bourbon in the Alsace-Lorraine 
Exhibition, 1874; and the Exhibition of Old Masters, London, 1896, no. 117; and at the Guildhall Exhibition, 
1901, no. 131. For a large reproduction see T. Humphrey Ward and W. Roberts, Pictures in the Collection oj J. 
Pierpont Morgan, London, 1907, Vol. I. 
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a checker pattern, a large hoop skirt, tight bodice, and white lace collar and cuffs. Round 
her neck and wrists are single strands of pearls, a red bow with pendant pear! is placed on 
her bosom, and a red net cap covers the back part of her carefully crimped hair. With 
her right hand she holds the ear of a King Charles spaniel, which lies on a red cushioned 
chair, and her left hand toys with the silken cord hanging from the dog’s collar. A dark 
red curtain is drawn across the grey background. The child’s face, somewhat serious for 
her age, bears the stamp of intelligence and goodness, which she inherited from her charm- 
ing French mother. There is also a marked family resemblance to early portraits of her 
accomplished and high-spirited brother, Don Baltasar Carlos.1_ Judging from the age of 
the infanta, the Morgan canvas must have been painted about 1645. 

This picture was published by Justi? as the only known portrait of Maria Theresa 
and attributed by him to Velasquez. Beruete y Moret,’ however, corrected Justi and 
assigned the work to Mazo. It is indeed strange that so few portraits of this princess have 
survived and it is even more strange that we have none of her early childhood by the hand 
of Velasquez, especially in view of the frequency with which he portrayed her brother, 
Baltasar Carlos, and her half sister, Margarita. It is not at all improbable, however, that 
the Morgan picture reproduces a lost original by Velasquez. The pose of the model and 
the arrangement—a single figure standing in a room, with a chair on the right and a drawn 
curtain behind—at once suggest a composition by Velasquez. None of the execution, 
however, betrays Velasquez’s technique. The treatment of the head and costume is 
relatively flat and commonplace. The face is shown in almost full ight and the modelling 
of the flesh lacks the subtlety which is apparent in the authenticated works of the master. 
The high accents of light on the checkered braid of the skirt lack the unmistakable touch 
which always appears in Velasquez’s canvases (cf. Fig. 9); the chair and curtain lack his 
surety and firmness of drawing. The color, the touch, and the whole technique betray 
the hand of Mazo. His methods are seen in the brush work, which is more loaded and 
heavy, and even more unmistakably in the opaque blacks of the silk dress, which are 
reminiscent of those in Mazo’s full-length portrait of Queen Mariana in the Prado‘ and 
in his portrait of Adrian Pareja in the National Gallery. The execution of the hands, 
especially the right hand, is no less convincing. The shapeless dog could never have been 
painted by Velasquez.°® 

10ne of the proudest possessions of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts is the early Castle Howard portrait of this 
charming prince, painted by Velasquez a year after his return from the first Italian journey and unanimously con- 


ceded to be the finest of all the early portraits‘of Don Baltasar Carlos. An official document of 1634 refers to the 
order for such a picture. 

2Justi, Velazquez, p. 404. 

sAureliano de Beruete y Moret, The School of Madrid, London, 1909, p. 92. 

4Tbid., pl. facing p. 94. 

5It is not strange that the best work of Mazo should often have been confused with that of his teacher. As the 
son-in-law and assistant of Velasquez, Mazo worked by his side in the same workshop, using the same materials and 
copying the same models. He had every opportunity to study and assimilate the external qualities and the powerful 
synthetic style of his master. At the time of his marriage to Francisca, the daughter of Velasquez, Mazo was granted 
the post of Usher of the Chamber, as his wife’s dowry, and was later promoted to the position of Seneschal of the 
King’s Palace. After the death of Velasquez (1660) the king confirmed Mazo in the same office of Court Painter, a 
post which he occupied from 1661 until his death (1667). From the year 1634 until the death of Velasquez Mazo 
appears to have worked in his master’s studio. He not only copied the works of his teacher but also executed original 
portraits of the royal family and is said to have been the Court Painter to the young Don Baltasar Carlos. 


Mazo was unquestionably gifted with unusual powers of imitation. He succeeded so completely in identifying 
his personality and style with those of his master that it was even difficult in his own age, as it is to-day, to distinguish 
the copy from the original. His cleverness in reproducing not only the style of Velasquez, but that of other artists 
as well, was acknowledged and praised by his contemporaries. ‘‘He was so skilled as a copyist,’’ wrote Palomino, 
‘especially with regard to the works of his master, that it is hardly possible to distinguish the copies from the originals. 
I have seen some copies of his after pictures by Tintoretto, Veronese and Titian, which are now in the possession of 
a heirs; : these copies were produced in Italy, where his talent is unknown, they would be taken, without any doubt, 

or originals.”’ 
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The next preserved portrait of the infanta, in chronological sequence, is the Lehman 
picture (Fig. 7), where she is shown at about eleven years of age. This work, as mentioned 
above, is apparently the earliest extant portrait of her by Velasquez and was probably one 
of the last works executed by him before his departure in 1649 for his second Italian 
journey. 

After the return of the artist from Italy other portraits of the princess were painted, 
some of which can be identified with existing documents. In 1652 Velasquez was com- 
manded to paint two portraits of Maria Theresa and in the following year, a third. Ina 
dispatch of February 22, 1653, Count Francesco Ottonelli, ambassador from Modena at 
the court of Madrid, wrote to his duke that Marquis Mattei was leaving the following day, 
taking with him for the Duke of Flanders ‘‘7l ritratto della serenissima infanta”’ and that of 
the king and queen ‘‘in order to further the marriage of the infanta with the duke.” A 
few months later in the same year Giacomo Querini, minister of the Venetian Republic at 
Madrid, informed his government that portraits of the princess had been sent to the 
emperor in Germany (Vienna) and to Duke Leopold Wilhelm, Governor General of the 
Spanish Netherlands, at Brussels. 

Archduke Leopold, who had made a large collection of Italian and Flemish pictures, 
returned to Vienna in 1658 with his paintings, which passed at his death (1662) to Emperor 
Leopold. In an inventory of the archduke’s gallery made in 1659 a picture (no. 390) is 
described as follows: ‘‘A portrait in oil on canvas of the infanta of Spain, life-size. 
From her waist hang two small watches and at her side is a table with a green cover. On 
a blind frame, 9 spans 914 fingers high and 6 spans 114 fingers wide. An original by the 
painter of His Majesty the King of Spain.’ 

Two portraits, both of which hung until recently in the Imperial Gallery at Vienna, 
conform to this description. One (Fig. 11) is still at Vienna (no. 617); the other (Figs. 
10 and 12), which was listed as no. 618 in the Imperial Gallery, passed in 1921 to the 
Museum of Fine Arts at Boston.2 In both the fifteen-year-old princess wears the wide 
hoop skirt and enormous headdress which were fashionable at this period in the court 
circles of Madrid. The large wig of false hair, which surrounds her face in a semicircle, is 
filled with bows, jewels, and feathers. Over a tight-fitting corsage she wears a scalloped 
bertha, decorated with strands of pearls, and in her left hand she holds one of those large 
handkerchiefs which were called lienzos. Her right hand rests on a table. ‘Two watches, 
which are suspended on long chains from her waist and lie on her basque, have given the 
picture the sobriquet of ‘‘The Lady of the Watches.” j 

The fantastic costume in which the infanta is attired has already been described by 
Justi. “A new feminine fashion had been introduced in the second half of the fifth decade. 

The lofty top-knot and the bunchy arrangement of the side locks went by the 
board, and the wig, hitherto an occasional device, now became indispensable, for to build 
up the structure with the natural hair alone was of course no longer possible. The false 
hair of silk or wool (cabellos postizos, monos) was brushed smooth down, and then on both 
sides tressed with horrid regularity in five or six vertical ringlets disposed with perfect 
symmetry, decked with ribbons, rosettes and jewels, and cut horizontally even with the 
chin. A row of six glittering pendants thus came to look like so many earrings, while the 
fabric finished off behind with large ostrich feathers above this head-dress, the whole 

1“ Bin Contrafait von Ohlfarb auf Leinwath der Infantin von Spanien, lebensgross, an thre Seithen hangen zwey 


kleine Vhrl unndt auff einer Seithen ein Taffel mit einem grinen Tépich. Vf einer blinden Rahmen, hoch 9 Spann 
9% Finger unndt 6 Spann 11% Finger braidt. Original von Ihr Majestdt des Kénigs in Hispania Mahler.” 


2The picture measures 1.28x 1m. Charles H. Hawes, Portrait of the Infanta Maria Theresa by Velasquez, in 
Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1922, XX, no. 117, pp. 2-3. 
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producing the general effect of an open shrine. From under the light-colored wig the 
natural hair peeps out. 

“The narrow, straight bodice with its wedge-shaped peak fits into the enormous 
hooped gown, which, formerly of conical shape, now assumed more and more the cylin- 
drical form. ‘The total suppression of the natural outline was now followed by an amazing 
inflation, the single hoop which sufficed in the first half of the century being now supple- 
mented by two or three more, at first of esparto grass, later of brass wire covered with 
linen. Thus the skirt passed gradually from the shape of a bell to that of clothes-horse. 
In these skirts, which were called guarda infantas, the ladies flattered themselves they 
looked more interesting and coquettish; they also pretended that these gowns were more 
comfortable, allowing plenty of room for wide flowing underclothing. 

‘““The hands in walking rested on them as on the front of balcony seats, and the play- 
bill and gloves are placed on these; in the same way those ‘crinolines’ were made receptacles 
for watches, little mirrors and portraits. Such a dame appropriated her side of the coach 
all to herself; she had to squeeze through the doorways, and was charged double price by 
the managers of theatres. The other articles of the costume also acquired proportionately 
imposing dimensions; the pocket handkerchief looked like a table-cloth; the tulle collar 
covered nearly half the bosom; the necklaces, and even the gold setting of the jewels 
became thick and heavy. The feet of course disappeared altogether. 

‘‘All that remained of the natural Eve was then coated with loud colors, not. only 
face, eye-lids and earlobes, but shoulders and hands; this rouge, however, was more of a 
mask than an adornment.” 

Both the Vienna picture and the Boston picture have been cut down to fit smaller 
frames, so that neither is now quite a full-length portrait. Otherwise the Boston example 
is in a good state of preservation. An unskilful restorer has almost ruined the canvas 
which still hangs in Vienna: the nose and mouth have been retouched, and the eyes, 
originally blue, have been repainted brown. ‘There are also other differences between the 
pictures which are apparently not due to restoration. In the Vienna picture a bow is 
placed on the left shoulder and the curtain of the background is blue-green; in the 
Boston picture the hanging is yellow-green and the bow is missing. 

The absence of the bow on the left shoulder in the Boston picture is used by Zimmer- 
mann as a clue in determining which portrait was sent to the archduke at Brussels. An 
engraving (Fig. 13), which he attributes to Johann Meyssens or Theodor van Merlen, of 
the school of Antwerp, and which he considers an obvious copy of one of the pictures, 
likewise omits the bow on the shoulder. It is reasonable to suppose that a Flemish en- 
graver would have taken for his model the canvas at Brussels rather than that at Vienna; 
and since the Boston painting has no bow on the shoulder Zimmermann concludes that 
this may have been the picture sent to Brussels. But there are weaknesses in this argu- 
ment. As to the bow on the shoulder, the engraver has omitted the bows at the wrists, 
as well, and these are sufficiently evident in the Boston picture. Moreover, it is not at all 
certain that the bow did not originally exist in the Boston picture. It is common to other 
portraits of this period, which we shall consider later, even occurring where the costume 
is in other respects considerably different (Fig. 16), so that it must have been considered 
an essential feature. This ornament may have been painted out later, which would 
account for the difference in the treatment of the bertha, with its pearls, on the left shoulder 
in the Boston picture (ef. Fig. 12). Granting that the engraving was copied from one of 
the two paintings, the architectural background shows that the engraver did not hesitate 
to make arbitrary changes. The reversal of the figure is a common practice in engraving, 
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and the rearrangement of the hands is due to the shortening and narrowing of the com- 
position. Incidentally, we may note that there was no doubt in the seventeenth century 
as to the identity of the princess, since the engraving is inscribed at the bottom: MARIA 
TERESA PHILIPPI IV HISPANIARVM REGIS FILIA. 

In any event, it seems highly probably that the Vienna and Boston pictures are 
those mentioned in the dispatches of 1653. The inconclusive evidence would indicate 
that it was likely the Boston canvas which was sent to Archduke Leopold, and the Vienna 
picture which was sent to the Emperor of Germany. 

The authenticity of the two pictures has already occasioned much discussion among 
critics. In the first edition of his book on Velasquez Justi attributed both paintings to 
the master and considered the Boston example the better of the two; in the latest edition 
he thought neither an original and regarded the Boston canvas as a weak copy. Beruete 
considered the Vienna picture a genuine work by Velasquez and described the Boston 
example as “‘an almost identical copy, though cold and weak in tone.”’ 

The present state of the Vienna portrait is so unsatisfactory and the picture has 
deteriorated to such an extent (Fig. 11) that it is difficult to use this as a sound criterion 
for style. As far as preservation is concerned, the Boston portrait (Fig. 12) is in much 
better condition, but the surety and strength of treatment usually associated with Velas- 
quez’s brush do not appear in this canvas. Let us compare the latter picture with an 
undoubted original by the master, the portrait of Queen Mariana now in the Prado, 
executed about the year 1655 (Fig. 9). In the Madrid picture the character of the model, 
as shown by the head, is expressed with extraordinary power and skill. But in the Boston 
picture the full face (Fig. 10), although agreeable in expression, is soft and weak. There 
is practically no modelling of the forehead, temples, and cheeks. The nostrils and lips are 
indeterminate; the outlines of the face, chin, and neck are hesitating and uncertain. The 
eyes are poorly rendered and do not sink back properly beneath the eyebrows. The hair 
lacks the infinite variety of values found in the canvases by Velasquez, and the brush 
work is heavy and clumsy. In the Madrid picture the bony structure of the slender fingers 
is admirably expressed, but in the Boston example the round and puffy hands are in- 
articulate and lifeless; they might as well be those of an inflated rubber doll. 

The execution of the costume in the Boston canvas is no less hesitating and irresolute. 
The bertha, corsage, and basque lack the surety of drawing and the high accents of light 
and color which we find in the Madrid portrait, where the artist, in his usual swift manner, 
has rendered, with a few vigorous brush strokes, the play of light on wrinkled sleeve and 
embroidered skirt. The folds of the right sleeve in the Boston picture could never have 


1Other features, on the other hand, show the dependence of the engraver on the Boston picture; the hair, with 
a single large bow and ostrich plume, the tulle collar, the strands of embroidered pearls, the bow on the bosom, and 
the corsage with a single row of buttons down the front are practically identical. The face is a fairly good likeness, 
although the cheeks are fuller and the princess looks older. 


2Justi describes the Boston picture as follows: ‘‘Her finest and most interesting portrait, which has recently 
come to light at Vienna, agrees in almost every particular with the picture preserved in the Belvedere (no. 617) since 
1824. The sparkle of the blue eyes is charming; but in the latter the eyes are duller, the modelling in very clear flesh 
tints less pure and firm.” Justi also wrongly calls both pictures “‘Queen Mariana,” although they had been properly 
catalogued in the museum as ‘‘ Maria Theresa.” E.g., Erasme Engert, Catalogue de la Galerie de Tableaux Impériale- 
Royale au Belvédére & Vienne, Vienna, 1859, p. 47, no. 47, where it is catalogued as “‘ Marie Therése;”” Eduard R. v, 
Engerth, Kunsthistorische Sammlungen des Allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses-Germdlde, I, Vienna, 1882, p. 440, no. 617. 
where it is described as ‘‘ Bildniss der Infantin Maria Theresia.” 
sBeruete, Velazquez, ed. von Loga, 1909, p. 69, pl. 49. ‘‘The greyish white of the dress recalls certain of 
Titian’s tones. This refined white and the delicate tone of the flesh which stands out from the greenish blue of the 
table and the curtain in the background form one of those harmonies of gradually diminished lights and shades so 
dear to Velazquez. It should be added also that an unskilled restorer, doubtless finding that the features were weakly 
marked, retouched the eyes, nose, and mouth, and this contributed not a little to spoil the picture.” The Boston 
canvas (no. 618) he described as ‘‘an almost identical copy, though cold and weak in tone, of the portrait just described. 
It cannot be included among his genuine works.” 
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been painted by Velasquez; they are almost identical in treatment with those found on 
the right sleeve of the portrait of Philip IV in the Dulwich Gallery, which was executed 
by Mazo. In the Prado picture the tulle collar and handkerchief, painted with the silvery 
grey and white harmonies, for which Velasquez was so famous, convey an immediate 
expression of the texture of the material, whereas in the Boston picture the collar and 
handkerchief are flat and without relief. It is also easy to see a weakness of execution in 
the treatment of the accessories and minor details of the costume, such as the ribbon 
rosettes, the strands of pearls, the watches, and the table. How differently painted are 
the rosettes, chair, jewels, and clock in the Madrid picture, where they are rendered with 
the sharp, crisp definition of the master’s mature style! 

Even more unconvincing is the relationship between figure and background. In the 
Madrid portrait the queen stands firmly on her feet and we feel the weight of the body, 
which is placed in a background full of depth and space. The chief interest of Velasquez, 
at this stage of his career, when he had adopted a broader method of painting, lay in the 
study of light and the rendering of aerial perspective. But in the Boston picture the depth 
and space, the light and atmosphere are wanting. The relationships between figure, table, 
and background are such that the buoyant skirt appears ready at any moment to float 
upward like a balloon. From the waist up the figure is placed against the curtained back- 
ground like a paper silhouette and the entire figure lacks the perfect, sure relief and, above 
all, the “‘brio,’”’? which unmistakably distinguishes the works of the master. The least 
objectionable feature of the Boston canvas is the color. This can be explained by the fact 
that the picture may have been painted in the master’s studio, with such materials as were 
used by Velasquez himself. Not infrequently Velasquez appears to have painted a single 
original portrait which was then copied by Mazo and other studio assistants before the 
original left the workshop. From the foreign ambassadors, courts, and palaces there was 
a constant demand for portraits of the members of the reigning family of Spain. We have 
already noted that in one year (1653) two portraits of the Infanta Maria Theresa, who had 
then reached a marriageable age, were ordered for foreign nobility; and in 1654 the court 
of France sent an order to Madrid for more than fifteen portraits of the Hapsburg family. 
The commissions for these portraits were undoubtedly given to Velasquez, the king’s 
official painter, who, for lack of time to execute so many orders, charged Mazo and other 
assistants with the task of making copies. Many of the portraits executed at this period, 
which have been attributed as originals to Velasquez, must be ascribed to the brush of 
Mazo. . 

The canvas now in the museum at Boston may well have been the portrait mentioned 
by Ottonelli in 1653, which was sent to Archduke Leopold Wilhelm at Brussels. It may 
also be regarded as the picture described in the inventory of the archduke’s gallery in 1659. 
However, the argument that the inventory mentions the work as ‘‘an original by the 
painter of His Majesty, the King of Spain,” carries no weight whatsoever. Velasquez’s 
name was frequently inscribed on canvases painted by assistants, such as the portrait of 
Adrian Pulido Pareja, now in the National Gallery, which, in spite of its Velazquez fecit, 
was entirely executed by Mazo. The Boston picture bears about the same relationship 
to an authentic work by Velasquez as does Mazo’s portrait of Philip IV in the Dulwich 
Gallery to the original portrait from which it was copied, the Fraga portrait, now in the 
Frick collection at New York. The mere existence to-day, at Vienna and Boston, of two 
canvases which are so nearly identical in color, composition, and technique shows how 
common in the seventeenth century was the practice of copying the portraits of the reigning 
house of Spain. The Boston picture is, in fact, one more canvas which must be added to 
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the constantly increasing list of copies by Juan Bautista Martinez del Mazo and his 
assistants. 

In the communication from Giacomo Querini, to which we have referred above, the 
ambassador mentions a third portrait of the infanta which would be sent to France ‘‘as 
soon as his violent gout would permit.”” There is more convincing evidence that this work 
was executed by Velasquez himself. Brienne wished a portrait of the princess for her 
aunt, Queen Regent Anne of France, the eldest sister of Philip IV. ‘‘I have persuaded 
Don Luis (Haro),” wrote Querini, ‘“‘to let me have one. . . . The painting will be 
prepared by Velasco, the king’s painter, and sent to Paris on the customary payment of 
fifty reals.” Four months later Querini had already attended to the matter for he wrote 
on January 21 that he had given the picture of the princess which was destined for France 
to the courier to Flanders. On March 25, 1654, the Venetian envoy received another 
commission from Sagredo to procure from the king portraits of fifteen members of the 
Hapsburg family. On October of the same year there was an additional request for four 
more. ‘‘I am greatly pleased,’ King Philip said, ‘‘with what you tell me of my sister 
(Anne); I am glad she still takes interest in our concerns; so you may write to France 
that I have given orders to have the portraits taken in hand at once.”’ Portraits of the 
princess were unquestionably sent, as Don Juan of Austria, the natural son of Philip IV, 
on his return from the Netherlands in 1659, visited Queen Anne in Paris, where he saw the 
portraits of the house of Austria and among them ‘‘that of the Infanta Maria Theresa.”’ 
There were, however, more than one, since in the same year Madame de Motteville men- 
tioned several pictures of the infanta at Paris. 

The bust portrait (Fig. 14) in the La Caze collection at the Louvre (no. 1735): may 
have been one of the pictures sent from Madrid in 1653 or the year following. Its simi- 
larity to the Vienna and Boston pictures is obvious, and so close that Beruete thought it a 
preliminary study for the Vienna picture, painted from the original model. He believed, 
moreover, that there was not the slightest doubt as to its authenticity. The picture is 
undoubtedly closely related to the portrait now in Vienna, but it is impossible to agree 
with the Spanish critic’s conclusions as to its genuineness. The painting of the wig, 
ribbons, and ostrich plume is dull and flat; the face is lifeless and empty; the neck is 
wooden and stiff. Details of the costume, such as the tulle collar, pearls, and sleeves are 
too summarily treated. This canvas may well have been one of the portraits of the 
princess seen at the French court, but it has not the slightest claim to be regarded as an 
authentic work by Velasquez. 

A much finer head of the princess, now in the collection of Mr. Harry Payne Bingham 
of New York City (Fig. 15), has greater reason to be considered the painting mentioned 
by Querini which ‘‘will be prepared by Velasco, the king’s painter.” The picture has been 
loaned since 1920 to the Metropolitan Museum of Art (no. V 54-51), where it is wrongly 
catalogued as ‘‘Queen Mariana of Austria.’’? The pose of the head, the shape of the face, 
and the delicate modelling about the mouth recall the Lehman portrait. In the Bingham 
picture the enormous wig of false hair is adorned with ribbon or paper butterflies. The 
eyes are blue and the cheeks and lips, as in the Lehman head, are highly rouged. The 
picture is cut just below the neck and is a fragment of a larger canvas. There are slight 
retouches on the right side of the cheek, under the nose, and around the outer edges of the 

1The picture measures .75 x .61 m. 
*Bryson Burroughs, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Catalogue of Paintings, 6th ed., New York, 1922, p. 178. 


The present size of the picture is .55 x .645 m. Formerly in the Ledien collection; exhibited at the Exposition des 
Alsaciens Lorrains after the war of 1870, and at the Exposition des Portraits des Femmes in 1897. It was sold in 
1899. 
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background.: With these exceptions the picture is well preserved, and it may be regarded 
as an original by Velasquez.2 Judging from the age of the sitter this portrait must have 
been painted about the year 1652 or 1653. 

An inferior copy, now in the John G. Johnson collection at Philadelphia (Fig. 16), 
appears to have been made after the Bingham portrait. The wig is dressed in the same 
fashion and is embellished with the same type of paper butterflies. The similarity between 
the two heads is so close that the Johnson picture must have been copied direct from the 
canvas now in the Metropolitan Museum. In the former the figure is seen to the waist, 
which enables us to restore the original appearance of the infanta’s costume in the Bingham 
picture, before the latter was cut down to its present size. An inscription written at the 
top of the Johnson canvas reads: LINFANTE . MARIE TEREZE. The fact that 
the name is written in French, and the similarity of the shape of the letters to that in an 
inscription on a portrait of the Infanta Margarita, now in the Louvre, would indicate that 
the Johnson portrait was for some time in France. Like the La Caze and Bingham 
pictures, it may have been one of the several pictures of Maria Theresa at the French court. 
The present interest of this weak replica, however, is purely archzeological; the wig, face, 
and costume are so completely devoid of modelling that as a work of art its value is 
practically nil. 

With this our discussion of the early portraits of the Spanish princess comes to a close. 
The resemblance in these works to the later portraits by Mignard can be clearly seen. It 
is also possible to compare the portraits which we have discussed above with descriptions 
of the infanta written at the time of her marriage. The union of the thrones of France and 
Spain by the marriage of the young Louis XIV with Maria Theresa was suggested by 
Mazarin as early as 1646. In 1659 the Treaty of the Pyrenees stipulated for the marriage 
of the infanta to the French king, the princess renouncing any claim to the Spanish suc- 
cession. On October 21 of this year the brother of Madame de Motteville, later Abbé 
du Mont, who accompanied the French embassy which went to Madrid to arrange for the 
betrothal, wrote to his sister: ‘‘All I can say of our Infanta is that she is much more 
beautiful than all the portraits of her which we have seen in France.” ‘The queen is 
only twenty-four years old and the Infanta about twenty. Her hair is dressed as shown 
on her portrait; and the guard-infanta is even taller than shown . . . she has blue 
eyes, not too large, but very bright and pleasant, and they seem full of happiness. She 
has a high forehead; and since her manner of wearing the hair leaves it uncovered, her face 
appears a little longer than it would if her hair were let down on the forehead. Her nose 
is rather fine and not too thick and large. She has a fine mouth and very red lips; she 
has a very beautiful complexion and a fair skin. The lower part of her cheeks is heavy 
and she uses rouge, but not so much as the other ladies. Her hair is a beautiful blond 
but the hair she wore that day was a wig, tied with numerous ribbons. She is not tall but 
she appears to have a fairly well built figure.”’ 

The marriage of Maria Theresa took place in the following year, June 9, 1660, when 
Philip IV and his entire court accompanied the bride to the Isle of Pheasants in the 


1] am indebted to Mr. Harry B. Wehle, Assistant Curator of the Department of Painting in the Metropolitan 
Museum, for his courtesy in allowing me to make a careful examination of the canvas. Mr. Wehle agrees that the 
work, now relined, has been cut down from a larger poral, An examination under a strong glass reveals that the 
edges of the canvas were formerly folded under the frame. 

An 2Dr. Frank J. Mather, Jr., believes, however, that this is the work of Mazo, basing his opinion on the treatment 
of the wig. 

sW. R. Valentiner, Catalogue of a Collection of Paintings, John G. Johnson, Philadelphia, 1914, III, no. 812, 
p.47. The picture measures 21 x 24 inches and was formerly in the collections of the Marquis of Dover and Viscount 
Clifden. _ Sold at Christie’s, May 6, 1893. 
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Bidassoa. The youthful Louis was ‘‘appalled at her costume” but thought ‘that she 
nevertheless possessed much beauty, and that he would find it easy to love her.”” Madame 
de Motteville, who saw the princess on the occasion of the marriage festivities at Fontarabie, 
wrote as follows (June 3, 1660): 

“The Infanta Queen was small but well built; the dazzling whiteness of her skin, 
which is the whitest imaginable, and her whole being aroused our admiration. Her blue 
eyes seemed beautiful; we were charmed by their softness and brilliancy. We praised the 
beauty of her mouth and lips, which are somewhat thick and red. The shape of her face 
was long, but as the lower part was round it pleased us. Her cheeks were a little fat, but 
as they pleased us, they received their share of our praise. Her hair was a silvery blond, 
which harmonized perfectly with the beautiful color of her face. Indeed, if she were a 
little taller and if her teeth were more beautiful she would rank among the most beautiful 
women of Europe. I found that she closely resembled the description which had already 
been drawn of her by my brother. Her bosom appeared to be well shaped and rather fat. 
But her costume was terrible. On the day of the marriage the Infanta Queen wore a large 
headdress. Her dress was white, and was made of a somewhat ugly material, embroidered 
with isinglass-stone, for silver was prohibited in Spain. She wore jewels mounted in 
heavy settings. Her beautiful hair was concealed beneath a kind of white hat, which 
folded around her head, which disfigured rather than added beauty. But, in spite of her 
dress we noted her beauty. . . . Her own hair could not be seen at all. She wore 
hair which is called monos, which means ‘false hair.’ I asked her to show me her real 
hair, which she did, and I was quite satisfied with the beauty of her appearance.” 

If we compare these contemporary descriptions with the preserved pictures of the 
infanta, we note that in each she has been portrayed with a high forehead, gentle 
blue eyes, well shaped nose, full red lips, a rouged complexion, rounded chin, cheeks 
somewhat heavy below, a well formed neck, and a small figure. The favorable impression, 
however, produced by the princess upon such discriminating critics as Madame de Motte- 
ville and her brother was due not only to her natural beauty but also to the charm of her 
personality. Her lovable character and the fresh spontaneity of her youth are nowhere 
more clearly revealed than in the sympathetic study of her head now in the Lehman 
collection. 

The subsequent story of her life at the court, as queen of France, is too well known 
to be repeated at length. The entrance of the bridal couple at Paris was celebrated by 
sumptuous feasts, and Maria Theresa was well received by her mother-in-law and aunt, 
Queen Anne. She was simple and devout by nature, a character ill favored to hold the 
changing affections of the young and restless Louis. In wit and resourcefulness she was no 
match for the captivating ladies of the court, and she soon saw herself neglected for others. 
She was frequently mortified, and the story is told that on one occasion she was forced to 
ride in the same coach in public with the king’s mistresses. Her husband was the father 
of numerous illegitimate offspring, and on the triumphant trip to Flanders Louis was accom- 
panied not only by the queen but also by Louise de la Valliére and Madame de Montespan, 
where the people saw ‘‘three queens.” She finally resigned herself to her position as 
official queen and for the most part lived confined to her apartments when she was not 
forced to take part in the ceremonies of the court. Of her six children only one survived 
her, the Dauphin Louis, who died in 1711. It was in the name of her rights that war was 
declared against Spain in 1668 and that her grandson Philip V was called to the Spanish 
throne in 1701. During the campaigns of Louis XIV in Holland (1672) she acted as regent. 
She died July 30, 1683, at Versailles, and her end is said to have been hastened by the court 
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physicians. Bossuet pronounced the funeral oration, and Louis is said to have remarked 
at her death: ‘‘ Voila le premier chagrin qu’ elle m’ ait donné.”’ 


(3) A Portrait of the Countess of Altamira by Goya 


An unusually well preserved example of Goya’s middle period is to be seen in the 
full-length, life-size portrait of Maria Ignacia, Countess of Altamira, and her daughter, 
Maria Augustina (Fig. 17). The charming countess, shown nearly full-face, is seated on 
a light blue upholstered sofa with carved gilt frame. Her large dark eyes look past us 
toward the left, and her brown hair, dressed high, falls in heavy curls on her shoulders. 
She wears a pink satin dress, with full skirt embroidered at the side and bottom with a 
floral pattern, a slender bodice draped with a white scarf, and elbow sleeves edged with 
lace ruffles. With her left hand she holds her small daughter, who is seated on her lap. 
The blond-haired child, clothed in white satin slippers and white dress of transparent 
material, clasps a flower held by the mother. A light grey background is appropriately 
chosen for this composition of delicate colors. At the bottom of the large canvas (2.115 
x 1.15 m.) is an inscription with the names in full: LA EX. ma Sa. Da. MARIA 
YGNACIA ALVAREZ DE TOLEDO MARQVESA DE ASTORGA CONDESA DE 
ALTAMIRA Y. LA'S. D. MARIA AGVSTINA OSORIO ALVAREZ DE TOLEDO 
SV HIJA . NACIO EN 21 DE FEBRERO DE 1787.: Judging from the age of the 
daughter, born February 21, 1787, who is shown here as a child of about eighteen months, 
Goya must have painted the portrait in 1788. 

Nothing is known of the subsequent history of the canvas until it was brought to 
public notice at the Madrid exhibition of Goya’s portraits in 1900,? where it was exhibited 
by the Marquis of Cervera. Later it passed into the collections of M. Leopold Gold- 
schmidt and Count Pastré at Paris. It was included in the Munich exhibition of Spanish 
paintings in 19112 and in Knoedler’s exhibition of paintings by El Greco and Goya in 1915.4 
Prior to its exhibition at Munich the true beauty of the work could not be appreciated. 
The canvas had apparently never been cleaned, and the accumulation of soot and dirt had 
effectually obscured all traces of modelling. Details of the costume, such as the lace 
ruffles at the elbow and the white dress and slippers of the child, had completely dis- 


1The house of Altamira is one of the most important in the Spanish nobility. It took its name Osorio de 
Moscoso in the middle of the fifteenth century from the marriage of Dofia Urraca de Moscoso, second Condesa de 
Altamira, with D. Pedro Alvarer Osorio, son of the second Count of Villalobos, Duke of Aguiar, Count of Trastamara, 
Alferer Mayor of King D. Juan II of Castile. 

The first Count of Altamira was D. Lope Sanchez de Moscoso, a title created by King Henry IV March 13, 
1455. This count died without an heir, and the title passed to his cousin, Dofia Urraca, daughter of D. Rodrigo 
etc., etc. 

A royal decree of July 6, 1465 created the title svat al of Astorga, Grandee of Spain, and bestowed it upon 
D. Alvaro Rerer Osorio, Count of Trastamara, Duke of Aguiar, Count and Sefior de Villalobos, who was the elder 
brother of D. Pedro Alvarer Osorio, second Count of Altamira, already cited. Dofia Ana Nicolara de Gurman, 
thirteenth Marquesa de Astorga, Duchess of Atriaco, Marquesa of Velada, of Ayamonte, San Roman and Villaman- 
rique, Countess of Trastamara, Villalobos, Nieva, Saltes, Chantada, and Santa Marta, brought all these titles to the 
house of Altamira when she married (February 13, 1707) the tenth count, D. Antonio Gaspar de Moscoso. 

The dukedom of Sesa was added when, in 1731, Dofia Ventura Fernandez de Cordéba, eleventh Duchess of 
Sesa, married D. Ventura Osorio de Moscoso, eleventh Count of Altamira, etc. The dukedom of Maqueda, created 
by Emperor Charles V in 1530, also passed to the house of Altamira. 

All these titles were united in the head of the house of Altamira until the death (February 22, 1864) of D. Pio 
Osorio Moscoso y Ponce de Leon, fifteenth Count of Altamira. 

I am indebted for the above information to Sr. D. Vicente Castafieda y Alcover, of the R. Academia de la 
Historia, Abogado, Madrid. 

2Catdlogo de las Obras de Goya expuestas en el Ministerio de Instruccién publica y Bellas Artes, Madrid, May, 
1900, no. 115, p. 41. 

’Catalogue: Altspanische Ausstellung, Galerie Heinemann, Munich, January, 1911, no. 14, p. 29, reproduction. 

‘Loan Exhibition of Paintings by El Greco and Goya, M. Knoedler & Co.,; New York, 1915, Catalogue, no. 38. 
For a discussion of some of the Goyas in this exhibition see Christian Brinton, Goya and Certain ’Goyas in America, 
in Art in America, III, 1915, p. 93 ff. 
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appeared from view. The inscription could not be seen, the background was much 
darker, and the heads of the figures were barely visible. This was the condition of the 
work when it was first reproduced,: but a thorough cleaning restored it to its original state. 
To-day it is as fresh and fine as when it left the artist’s studio, and it can be studied as one 
of Goya’s finest female portraits. 


Goya’s first portrait of any importance was painted in 1783. The successful execu- 
tion at this time of a portrait of the Count of Floridablanca, the Prime Minister of Charles 
III, was followed by an introduction to the Infante Don Luis, brother of the king.2, In 1785 
Goya entered the competition for religious pictures for the church of San Francisco el 
Grande, and his San Bernardino of Siena Preaching to King Alfonso of Aragon was a 
public triumph, which brought recognition from King Charles III. In 1786 he was 
appointed King’s Painter, at a salary of 15,000 reales, and in 1789 he was promoted to the 
post of Court Painter. From the year 1786, which marks the public approbation of the 
court, his success was assured. With the accession of Charles IV in 1788, the presumable 
date of the Lehman picture, Goya became the most fashionable painter in the capital and 
was overwhelmed with commissions from the nobility and leaders of society. ‘‘I had 
established an enviable scheme of life,’ he wrote to Zapater, ‘“‘I refused to dance attend- 
ance in the antechambers of the great. If anyone wanted something from me he had to 


ask. I was much run after, but if the person was not of rank, or a friend, I worked for 
nobody.” 


It was in these successful years that Goya painted the portrait of the Countess of 
Altamira, and the circumstances which brought him the commission are well known. The 
portrait of Floridablanca, of 1783, and another showing him holding a document relating 
to the foundation of the Bank of San Carlos at Madrid led to orders from several of the 
directors of this bank, among them the Count of Altamira, husband of the countess 
represented in the Lehman picture. The full-length portrait of the count (Fig. 18), 


1The picture was reproduced in its uncleaned state by Albert F. Calvert, Goya, London, 1908, pl. 29; Enciclopedia 
Universal Ilustrada Europeo-Americana, Barcelona, 1908, IV, reproduction on p. 952; Lothar Brieger-Wasservogel, 
Francisco de Goya, Berlin, reproduction facing p. 15. After it had been cleaned the canvas was reproduced by the 
following: The Connoisseur, October, 1909, X XV, illustration facing p. 125; Guy Péne du Bois, Francisco Goya 
im America, in Arts and Decoration, May, 1916, VI, reproduction on p. 326; Helen Churchill Candée, Certain 
Goyas in America, in Scribners Magazine, October, 1917, LXII, p. 428 ff. The work has also been catalogued in the 
following books: Paul Lafond, Goya, Paris, 1902, p. 125, no. 70; Valerian von Loga, Francisco de Goya, Berlin, 1903, 
p. 192, no. 171; Hugh Stokes, Francisco Goya, London, 1914, p. 337, no. 221; August L. Mayer, Francisco de Goya, 
Munich, 1923, p. 187, no. 201; A. de Beruete y Moret, in Goya as Portrait Painter, London, 1922, p. 63, mentions the 
canvas as “a beautiful portrait but in a dirty condition.” 


2The artist visited his future friend and patron at his country palace at Arenas de San Pedro and after his return 
to Madrid he wrote to Zapater: ‘‘I have just returned from Arenas and feel very tired. His Excellency loaded me 
with a thousand honors, I have painted his portrait and that of his wife and boy and girl with unexpected success for 
other artists had been there previously and had not been successful. I have been out twice shooting with His High- 
ness; he shoots very well and last afternoon he said to me when shooting at a rabbit, why this sketching fellow is 
better at it than I am myself. I have been a month on end with these gentry and they are most angelic in their 
kindness. They have made me a present of a thousand dollars and a gown for my wife all covered with silver and 
gold worth thirty thousand reales, as the keeper of the robes told me.” 


’The National Bank of San Carlos had been founded in 1782 by Floridablanca, and either through the influence 
of the founder or through Gean Bermudez, the well-known writer on Spanish art, who held the post of chief clerk in 
the secretary’s office, Goya received commissions for six portraits which were begun in 1785. Not only the date but 
the price paid for each picture isknown. The first work, which represents Don José de Toro y Zambrano, was painted 
in 1785 and cost 2,328 reales including the frame and gilding. Two years later other portraits were added to the 
series, those of the Marquis de Tolosa, the Count of Altamira, and King Charles III, for which the bank paid 10,000 
reales. In the same year he also painted the full-length portrait of Don Francisco Larrumbe, which cost 2,200 reales, 
and in the year following, the last of the series, the full-length portrait of the Count of Cabarrts, for which 4,500 reales 
was paid. 

Goya was induced by his friend, Cean Bermudez, to place his modest savings in the Bank of San Carlos. The 
Bank of Spain, where all these portraits now hang, still holds fifteen shares of bank stock to which the artist subscribed. 
Two of these shares were endorsed by Goya in favor of Dofia Maria Olarte, six to D. José de Onfs, and the other seven 
to D. Fernin de Almarza. The endorsements bear the date of November 20 and December 22, 1788 (Beruete y 
Moret, Goya as Portrait Painter, pp. 24-25). 
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which now hangs in the director’s room of the Bank of Spain,: is much smaller (1.77 x 
1.08 m.) than the portrait of the countess and is far inferior in beauty of execution. 

The composition of the Lehman portrait recalls that of two other female portraits 
by Goya, one of Dofia Maria Theresa Apodeca de Sesma, formerly in the State Gallery at 
Vienna, and one of the Marquesa de Casa Flores. The Marie Antoinette costume worn 
by the countess was fashionable at this period among the wealthier classes of Madrid 
society, and the slender bodice with white transparent scarf, the full skirt, and the short 
sleeves trimmed with lace ruffles are found in Goya’s portraits of Queen Maria Louisa in 
the Prado and an Unknown Lady in the Garcia collection at Madrid. The costume is also ~ 
closely analogous to that worn by the duchess in his Osufia Family Portrait. The coiffure 
of the countess in the Lehman picture was the prevailing fashion and is identical to that 
seen in other portraits, such as the portrait of the Marquesa de Pontejos, executed about 
the year 1788. 

That Goya had already attained complete mastery over his technique is shown by 
the refined harmonies of Maria Ignacia’s pink dress. The sensitive handling of the delicate 
material recalls the shimmering silks and satins of Gainsborough or Watteau. Goya loved 
to paint, and executed with consummate skill, the mantillas, the fluttering ribbons, the 
lace frills and ruffles of the feminine costume. His refined and subtle treatment of trans- 
parent whites is nowhere more evident than in the dress of the child Maria Augustina. 
Truth to nature was the keynote of his individual style. ‘‘Teachers confuse their pupils,” 
he said, ‘‘by making them draw year after year with their best-sharpened pencils almond- 
shaped eyes, mouths like bows, noses like the figure seven reversed, and oval heads. Why 
not give them nature for a model? that is the best drawing master.” Like Velasquez, 
he was constantly preoccupied with problems of color, light, and atmosphere. ‘In 
nature,” he claimed, ‘‘color does not exist any more than line. There are only light and 
shade. Give me a bit of charcoal and I shall paint you a picture. The entire secret of 
painting consists in the profound study of the object and in surety of execution.” 

But Goya’s study of nature was more than objective. He probed to the uttermost 
depths the soul of his models and all his portraits show a powerful grasp of character. 
His cold, merciless analysis of the amiable and irresponsible Charles IV, the sensual Queen 
Maria Louisa, the graceful Duchess of Alba, Godoy, Floridablanca, and other important 
personages of court and society leaves no doubt as to the character and personality of his 
sitters. The peaceful mood of the Lehman picture is disturbed by none of the nervous 
restlessness which appears in so much of his work. The tender spirit of motherhood is 
admirably expressed in the refined, simple head of the countess and the innocence of 
childhood in the small figure of Maria Augustina. Goya was passionately fond of children; 
he himself had twenty, only one of whom survived him, and the death of his numerous 
offspring was one of the great sorrows of his life. ‘That he understood children is shown in 
such other paintings as the angels in the church of San Antonio de la Florida, the tiny 
infant held in the arms of Dofia Luisa in the family portrait of Charles IV, and the small 
girl, Dofia Clara, in the Rothschild collection at Paris. The only artist who has equalled 
Goya in the sympathetic portrayal of children is his predecessor, Velasquez.? 

Goya’s execution, however, is seldom uniform, and the beauty of his work is often 
marred by haste and carelessness. Frequently the backgrounds have worked through the 
flesh tones, and many of his canvases are to-day in a state of complete ruin owing to the use 


1All the portraits now in the Bank of Spain were exhibited at the Goya exhibition held at Madrid in 1900. The 
portrait of the Count of Altamira was listed in the catalogue as no. 24. 


*Goya frequently remarked that his only masters were “Nature, Velasquez, and Rembrandt.” 
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of inferior pigments. Relying on the inspiration of the moment, he often betrayed in his 
technique his erratic and temperamental disposition. At times he followed the plodding 
and meticulous methods of Raphael Mengs, and on other occasions he painted with a 
swift, bold brush, completing a picture within one or two hours. On the back of an inferior 
portrait of the Infante Don Luis appears the inscription: ‘‘A portrait of the Sefior, which 
Don F. Goya made between nine and twelve on the morning of the day of 11 September 
1783.” And on the profile portrait of Dofia Maria Theresa Vallabriga is written: ‘‘ Por- 
trait which Don F. Goya made between eleven and twelve on the morning of 27 August 
1783.” In the Lehman portrait we see none of the frenzied haste or uneven execution 
which characterize so much of Goya’s early work. From the standpoint of craftsmanship 
as well as of psychological insight be appears here at his highest level of excellence. 


(4) Two Portraits by Corneille de Lyon 


Corneille de Lyon, who bore the title of ‘‘peintre du rot”’ under Henry II and Charles 
IX, is represented in the Lehman collection by two characteristic portraits. The first of 
the two panels has not yet been identified (Fig.19). The unknown sitter, who appears 
to be about forty years of age, is shown to the waist with head turned slightly to the left. 
He wears a black velvet cap and a brown coat of heavy material which is buttoned down 
the front. ‘The white collar can be seen at the neck, and a thin line of white appears at 
the edge of the sleeve. He has dark brown hair and a reddish-brown beard and moustache. 
The left hand is shown against the breast but the right hand is not seen. The background 
is green. ‘This small panel (.167 x .14 m.) was formerly in the collections of M. Leopold 
Goldschmidt and the Count of Sartiges at Paris. 


The second of these two pictures (Fig. 20) has been identified as a portrait of Francois 
de Coligny, Seigneur d’Andelot. He is shown below the shoulders and is turned three- 
quarters to the left. He has a light brown beard and moustache and wears a dark green 
cap with white ostrich plume. His dark green velvet doublet is trimmed with yellow 
braid in a guilloche pattern and on his brown sleeves the braid forms narrow stripes. The 
high collar is edged with lace and fastened at the right with two bows. The figure is 
relieved against a pale green background. Nothing is known of the provenance of this 
diminutive panel (.173 x .131 m.) beyond the fact that it was formerly, like the preceding, 
in the collections of M. Leopold Goldschmidt and the Count of Sartiges. 


Francois de Coligny, Seigneur d’Andelot, who is represented in this panel, was a 
younger brother of Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of France. He was born at Chatillon- 
sur-Loing on April 18, 1521, the son of Gaspard, Seigneur of Froment and Chatillon. 
But his relationship, through his mother, with the Montmorencys overshadowed the 
Coligny traditions, and Francois and his illustrious brothers were better known as the 
nephews of one of the most powerful personalities of this period, Anne of Montmorency, 
Constable and Peer of France. 


From 1530 to 1546 Francois lived at the Valois court, where his mother was lady-in- 
waiting to Queen Eleanor and where he became a favorite with the dauphin. ‘Then began 
his brilliant life as a soldier, rendered more exciting by the quarrels with illustrious per- 


1The house of Coligny traced its origin back to the territory of Bresse, forty miles north-west of Geneva, where 
lay the castle and domain of Coligny. During the Middle Ages it was subject to the power of Savoy, but in 1437 the 
head of the house married Catherine of Saligny, who brought the castle of ChAtillon-sur-Loing, and the family interests 
centered thereafter in France. For a full discussion of the Coligny family see A. W. Whitehead, Gaspard de Coligny, 
Admiral of France, London, 1904, where earlier bibliography is cited. 
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sonages into which his obstinate and passionate temper led him.: A long captivity in 
Italy, from which he was released in 1556, played an important réle in his career; “having 
no other exercise he set himself to reading and had all kinds of books brought and in this 
manner learned the new religion (Calvinism).”’ With his brother, Gaspard,’ Protestantism 
became an even greater passion then with Francois himself, and when, upon the accession 
of Francis II, the Catholic Guises came into power, the Colignys openly supported the 
cause of the Huguenots.* The influence of the brothers upon the queen mother and the 
new king was a constant source of irritation to the Guise faction. ‘‘The Cardinal of 
Chatillon (the third brother), the admiral, and Andelot are continually in the palace,” 
reported Chantonnay, ‘‘When once the gates are open, the king and queen mother are 
never without one of them. Already this has attracted attention and raised a fear that 
little by little they may spread the opinions with which they are generally said to be 
infected.’’# 

On behalf of the Huguenot cause the Colignys took an active part in the three civil 
wars,® and before the termination of the third, Francois died suddenly (May 7, 1569) at 


1Together with his brother Gaspard he fought in the campaign of 1543 in Flanders and took part in the wars 
which filled the last years of Francis I and the early reign of Henry II. In 1547 Gaspard was appointed Colonel- 
General of the French Infantry and Francois was constantly with him until July, 1551. In this year he left for Italy. 
He had scarcely arrived in Parma, where he was appointed “‘liewtenant pour le roy contre les gens de ’ empereur,” when 
during a sortie for provisions he fell into an ambuscade and was interned in the castle of Milan. 

2At this time Gaspard was one of the greatest personages of France. In addition to being Knight of the Order 
and captain of fifty lances, he was acting Colonel-General of the Infantry, Admiral of France, Governor of the Isle of 
France, and Governor of Picardy. The war between France and Spain, which had been interrupted by the truce of 
Vaucelles, began again in June, 1558, and the attack was directed against Picardy, of which the admiral was the 
governor. During the heroic siege of St. Quentin Andelot, who on his return from Italy had been appointed Colonel- 
General of the Infantry, came to his brother’s assistance. On the 10th of August he entered the town with five hun- 
dred men, and in the final attack he was in command of one of the breaches where he kept up a successful and heroic 
defense. After the capture of the town by the Spaniards his brother was seized and sent to the fortress of Sluys, but 
Andelot was able to efiect his escape through his knowledge of Spanish, acquired during his captivity in Milan. 

3According to Granvella, Andelot was a ‘Lutheran of the Lutherans.” ‘‘He never heard mass, and lived a 
most wicked life, so that, if these ChAtillons did not change their tune, they should be made to pay the cost.” A 
letter, written by Andelot to his brother during Gaspard’s captivity in Flanders, exhorting him to persevere in his 
faith, was intercepted by Philip II of Spain, who gave this to the Cardinal of France. Andelot was summoned before 
Henry II, who openly accused him of his Huguenot practices and of having sent his brother a Calvinistic 
tract. ‘Thrice the king charged, thrice Andelot justified. At last, in an outburst of passion, Henry ordered him to 
retire, when he was at once hurried to prison. But though he had bearded the king, he was not proof against steady 
pressure. After a time his wife and Odet had their way. He consented to be present at mass, and was liberated.” 

4On November 20, 1563, Gaspard, Odet, and Andelot with a large following rode into Paris with the court, 
and the admiral went to the Louvre to take up his residence with the king. According to the Ambassador of 
Ferrara, the admiral was one of the first to enter the king’s chamber and assist at the dressing. On another occasion, 
when the king went to mass outside the Louvre, Coligny, Andelot, and Condé walked up and down somewhat osten- 
tatiously in full view of the public. Of their influence with the king and queen mother Granvella wrote from Brussels 
on December 5th: “I know that while the admiral has been away at court, he and his brothers have hardly ever 
been away from the king’s side, endeavoring by pestiferous talk to incite him to think ill of priests and ecclesiastics. 
And to this end they read him storybooks such as Pantagruel and others, full of jests on the things of Holy Church 
and the ecclesiastical order—which is the way in which the sacramentalists corrupted King Edward of England.” 
The Spanish ambassador gave an even more detailed account. ‘‘This king,’ he said, ‘“‘shows the admiral great con- 
sideration and favor. He jests with him, goes to seek him and Andelot in the room with torches to greet them on 
Innocents’ Day, and after the manner that is in vogue here. The queen pretends and gives out that she does not 
speak to the ChAtillons, and that she treats the Huguenots with great disfavor, and they have to bear with it all. 
But I see that from morning till night they are about her, and when she retires she speaks with them many hours in 
secret. Every evening, when all are ordered to withdraw from her chamber, the Chatillons remain until she begins 
to disrcbe; then they pass to that of the Most Christian King, and are with him until he retires and the curtains are 
drawn for sleep.’”’ Catherine, however, is said to have flattered the Colignys and Guises to their faces and to have 
cursed both behind their backs. On the 26th of August, 1566, Hugh Fitzwilliam, the English representative, wrote 
of the admiral: ‘‘Surely the admiral is of great power and well beloved of all the best soldiers in ffraunce . 
and for chivalry these 2 bretherne (Coligny and Andelot) are counted the filowers of fraunce without comparison.” 

5In the civil war which began with the massacre of Vassy Andelot forced the gates of Orleans with a band of 
Huguenots April, 1562, and this city was used as a base for the Protestant army. In July he went to Heidelberg to 
raise an army of German mercenaries and later succeeded in leading his army across France in spite of the royal armies 
that were to bar his passage. He was sick and was brought into Orleans in a litter, but he recovered and took a 
prominent part in the battle of Dreux (December 18, 1562). The second civil war, which began in 1567, was due in 
large measure to the fact that at Valery the admiral was carried away by the more impetuous temper of his younger 
brother, and the Huguenots for a second time determined to resort to force of arms. During the siege of Paris 
Andelot occupied Poissy and Pontoise and did not take part in the battle of St. Denis (November 10). In the third 
civil war he was again a conspicuous figure. After an exciting journey from Brittany he reached Poitou and joined 
in ping et A Angouléme. At Bassac he fell on a band of Catholics with a squadron of horse and slew Monsalez 
with his own hand. 
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Saintes, the victim, possibly, of poison. That his death was welcomed by the queen and 
the Catholics is shown by a letter which the Spanish ambassador is said to have written to 
Philip IJ of Spain: ‘An Italian offered this queen to kill the Prince of Condé, the admiral, 
and Andelot from Paris. In the end they put such faith in the said Italian that for six 
months he has been closeted in a room with a German craftsman he brought here from Strass- 
burg, and he has had him make three bronze figures of the Prince of Condé, the admiral, 
and Andelot, full of screws in the joints and breasts with which to open and shut them, and 
work the arms, thighs, faces, and hair, which is very abundant and turns upward. Day 
after day the said Italian does nothing but study their birth and with an astrolabe turns 
and unturns the screws. When the Prince of Condé died, they say that his thigh gave 
clear signs of his death, and the like also happening in the case of Andelot.”’ : 

Sincere, generous, and brave, and endowed with a strong sense of honor, Andelot 
was an ideal soldier of the sixteenth century. He was known as the Protestant ‘‘ chevalier 
sans peur.”” He was as haughty as Francis of Lorraine and frequently introduced the personal 
element into differences. He was outspoken and passionate and lacked the diplomatic 
finesse of his brother, Odet, the cardinal. Odet was by character and training a courtier 
and diplomat; Andelot was the warrior. Together with their more illustrious brother, 
Gaspard, the admiral, who was not only an aristocrat but was trusted by the bourgeois 
and artisans, they contributed to the Protestant cause an unusual combination of martial 
skill, resourceful leadership, and high distinction. 

At one time there must have existed countless portraits of the famous brothers. The 
diminutive portrait of Andelot in the Lehman collection (Fig. 20) may have been frequently 
copied. One copy (Fig. 21), now in the Bachstitz collection at the Hague, is almost 
identical in color, size, and composition.?. There is the same treatment of hair, beard, and 
moustache; the cap, with the white feather, and the braid-trimmed doublet, with bows at 
the collar, are the same as in the Lehman panel. The background, however, which is 
darker and shades off into black at the edges, is relatively larger, with more space above 
the head and at the sides. The Bachstitz panel may have been painted by Corneille 
himself, but it is equally probable that it is a later copy of the Lehman panel. In these 
works Andelot appears to be in his thirties, which would date the original painting in the last 
years of the reign of Henry II, between 1550 and 1558. 

The finest preserved portrait of Andelot is a drawing (Fig. 22), inscribed at the top 
DANDELOT COLLGNY, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale. The sitter is much older 
than in the Lehman panel, but the facial resemblance between the two works is obvious. 
Because of the unusually fine quality of this drawing it was assigned by Bouchot to the 
hand of Francois Clouet, but Moreau-Nélaton: has recently attributed it to the Protestant 
painter, Mare Duval. Andelot is seen again in a weaker drawing at Chantilly, executed 
about 1555, and in a somewhat doubtful panel at Versailles. 

1Catherine had set a price on the heads of the Colignys, and the royalist, Birague, had stated that “the war 
could be brought to a speedier close by means of cooks.’ There was no direct evidence, however, that he 
was murdered, as was his brother Gaspard. 

Andelot was twice married. By his first wife, Claude de Rieux, whom he married March 19, 1547, he had four 
children: a daughter who died in childhood, 1563; Marguerite, born February 28, 1563, who married Julien de 
Tournemine, Seigneur de Montreai; Guy-Paul, Count of Laval; and Francois, Seigneur de Rieux. Claude de Rieux 
died August 5, 1561, and in 1565 he married again, taking as his second wife Anne de Salme, a widow of Sieur d’ Haus- 
sonville, who also gave him four children: Francois, Seigneur de Taulay; Benjamin, Seigneur de Sailly and of 
Courcelles; Anne, who (October 9, 1594) became the wife of Jacques Chabot, marquis of Mirebeau; and Suzanne, 
the future baroness of Outre. 

2C/atalogue of the Bachstitz Collection, I, pl. 13. This panel was formerly in the collection of F. von Gans at 
Frankfurt am Main. 


sfitienne Moreau-Nélaton, Les Clouet et leurs Emules, Paris, 1924, I, fig. 73, p. 167. The writer has carefully 
studied the various portrait drawings of the Colignys. 
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The drawing of Andelot in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Fig. 22) was undoubtedly a 
study for the group portrait of the three Coligny brothers, which is the best-known work 
of Mare Duval (Fig. 23).1_ This group portrait exists in several media and in many copies. 
It was produced again by Duval in an engraving, dated 1579, and this was frequently 
copied, as ina poor chalk drawing at Chantilly, a life-size painting at the Hague, and 
another in the collection of Lord Sackville at Knole. Forgeries of the engraving were 
sent broadcast throughout Europe, especially to countries which had adopted the Reform, 
and served as a posthumous glorification of the three brothers, who had given their lives 
in a vain attempt to establish the Protestant faith on French soil. 


1Frangois stands on the right, facing three-quarters to the left. He holds a piece of paper in the right hand and 
the left hand rests on the guard of his sword. He wears a short jacket, pourpoint, and white stockings, and is without 
a hat. Gaspard, the admiral, who was murdered in the massacre of St. Bartholomew (1572), stands in the middle, 
and Odet, the cardinal (1517-1571), is on the left. There were originally four brothers, but Peter, the eldest, died in 
his youth. Odet, who was the second, took orders and was made cardinal in 1533, at the age of sixteen. He was 
appointed Archbishop of Toulouse in 1534 and in the following year, Bishop of Beauvais and a Peer of France. 
Numerous portraits of the cardinal are preserved, such as the well-known panel, dated 1548, by Frangois Clouet, now 
at Chantilly (Moreau-Nélaton, op. cit., I, fig. 27), a doubtful panel by Corneille de Lyon in the Hutteau collection at 
Paris, and several drawings and studies preserved in the British Museum, the Albertina, the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
the Uffizi, and at Chantilly and Versailles. For reproductions and notices of some of these see Moreau-Nélaton, 
op. cit. Countless drawings are also preserved of Gaspard, the third brother, who inherited the title and became the 
head of the house (cf. Moreau-Nélaton, op. cit., I, fig. 72, pp. 167 ff.). A portrait of Gaspard, formerly in the pos- 
session of the Beza family and now in the Bibliothéque Publique at Geneva, has been reproduced by Whitehead, 
op. cit., frontispiece. 
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REVIEWS 


THE SARCOPHAGUS OF CLAUDIA ANTONIA SABINA AND THE ASIATIC SARCOPHAGI (AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
EXCAVATION OF SARDIS. PUBLICATIONS, VOL. V, PT. 1). By CHARLES RuFUS Morey. FOLIO, 111 pp., FIGS. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1924. $15.00. 


In 1901 I published in Orient oder Rom the fragment of a sarcophagus found in Con- 
stantinople. On it appeared a standing Christ, analogous to the well-known Sophocles, 
between two, likewise standing, figures holding books, all in a peculiar architectural 
framework. It is now in Berlin. The architectural framework consists of spiral columns 
with a projecting cornice carrying a gable. The entablature is entirely covered with 
motives of ancient ornament worked out in the coloristic ‘‘light-and-dark” technique. 
The search for analogous monuments led out of Christian art back to a group of pagan 
sarcophagi which derived from Asia and not, as had formerly been ordinarily supposed, 
from Rome. Although no other Christian example has yet been found, the number of 
known pagan sarcophagi has grown so much in the intervening twenty years that the 
need has seemed ever more pressing for an exhaustive study of this Asia Minor group and 
of its significance in the history of art. 

This task has now been undertaken by Charles Rufus Morey of Princeton University, 
whose work has appeared in magnificent form in the publications of the American Society 
for the Excavation of Sardis. Princeton University has thereby added to its publications 
of valuable architectural documents from Central Syria a masterpiece of exact scholarship 
on a group of monuments to which the excavations of the late H. C. Butler at Sardis 
have unexpectedly added a monumental example, which can be certainly dated between 
185 and 195 A. D. 

Morey begins with a survey of the bibliography to date. Then he ‘introduces his 
material in the form of a catalogue of types. He isolates first the main type with three 
aedicule and distinguishes it from a Lydian type, with figures distributed along without 
separation, and from a third type, with five arcades. There are, further, three minor 
groups as well as the Western imitations of these originals of the art of Asia Minor. Next 
comes the discussion of the individual types of figures employed in the Lydian group and 
in the main one. The derivation of the figures is investigated through the use of com- 
parative material. In fact the material is so rich that one is amazed, as one is also by the 
penetrating criticism which differentiates the more Hellenistic and Roman character of 
the Lydian group from the more Anatolian character of the main group. With this 
publication classical archeology is enriched by a store of material of a late antique style 
which strikingly contrasts with that of Alexandria and Rome. I can only express my 
admiration at the conscientious achievement of Morey. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to make a slight contribution to the subject. Not long 
ago I found in the Museum of Croatian Antiquities at Knin in Dalmatia the fragment 
-of a sarcophagus from Serniza, twenty kilometers south of Knin, and presumably coming 
from ancient Stridon. This fragment is the corner of such a stone sarcophagus as Morey 
has been studying. It is 0.24 m. long on either side but only 0.17 m. high. One side is 
left rough. On the other side appear the typical features of a sarcophagus of Asia Minor. 
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In a conched niche stands a bearded figure (the face broken away) wrapped in a mantle 
which is thrown back over the left shoulder, passes around the body, and is thrown over 
the left arm. The left hand holds a roll. We have therefore that figure which Morey 
illustrates in his Fig. 106 and calls Type 2, and which recalls so strongly the Christian type 
adopted for St. Peter. The architectural decoration also corresponds throughout with 
that of the sarcophagi of Asia Minor. The frieze that runs around the conched niche has 
the horizontal dentals and runs to the left into a gable with acroteria. The piece is 
unusually small. 

As to the main body of ancient sarcophagi of this type I should like to call attention 
to the danger of giving them the abbreviated label Aszatic, for there are other groups of 
Asiatic sarcophagi, such as the Antiochene garland sarcophagi. In time additional types 
will appear, Christian ones, whenever we are able to follow out the threads that lead from 
Achthamar. But this is a matter of the Christian period. Since the Christian example 
that I once took as the basis of my investigations remains unique, it is so subordinate that 
Morey’s whole book might have been written without reference to the one exception. 

Morey tries to arrange the sarcophagi in a dated series extending from 160 to 400 
A. D., thus placing the Christian example about this latter date. He has done this without 
taking up the matter of the Mschatta fagade (Jahrbuch der Preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, 
XXV, 1904) or the debate about the date of the Christian monuments of Mesopotamia 
(Persicher Hellenismus in christlicher Zierkunst, Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XLI). 
My article Der Silberkelch von Antiochia, Rémischer und vorderasiatischer Zeitansatz 
altchristlicher Denkmdler (Jahrbuch der asiatischen Kunst, I, 1924) is too recent for Morey 
to have known it. Thus he disregards 8. Reinach’s and my earlier dating and agrees with 
Wulff. Meanwhile we have in the building at Nisibis dated 337 a certain point d’appur. 
Accordingly Mschatta as well as the sarcophagus in Berlin must be of earlier date. ‘This 
Mesopotamian material shows relations with the sarcophagi of Asia Minor as the chalice 
of Antioch does with Mschatta. It is important to note that for these latter with vine 
decoration there is convincing evidence of early derivation, as I have attempted to set 
forth in my book Altat-Iran und Vélkerwanderung. I believe we have in the sarcophagi 
of Asia Minor and those churches of Mesopotamia that are related in their decorative 
scheme an essentially pre-Constantinian group, just as we have another group in the work 
of the Mschatta fagade and the chalice of Antioch. Both groups are thoroughly in the 
spirit of Iranian and Mazdaic art. In fact they represent it better than do the Buddhistie 
monuments of Gandhara in which the two artistic traditions, both working with the human 
form, of those northerners who had pushed down into the southern peninsulas, the Greeks 
and the East Indians, reached their remarkable compromise. Pure Iranian art, however, 
is at heart symbolical decoration such as has been preserved to us in the blind arcades of 
the sarcophagi of Asia Minor and the facade of Mschatta, representing two distinct types 
of the decoration of monuments with the Havernah. 

As evidence of my view, let us examine more closely the principal motive in the 
design of our sarcophagi. A characteristic of the main group and of some of the lesser 
groups of the sarcophagi of Asia Minor is the blind arcade, which is worked out in more or 
less classical fashion. I must confess that following the direction which I have already 
taken in earlier publications, particularly in that on Mschatta, I feel constantly more 
convinced that we have in the blind arcade further evidence of the Iranian origin of this 
whole manner of decoration. Originally I was influenced in my belief only by the “‘light- 
and-dark”’ treatment with the drill. The Mschatta facade and Coptic objects were the 
basis of my argument and subsequently Iranian stuccoes brought definite proof. The 
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significance of the niche struck me first in connection with ancient Slavic monuments, 
particularly those of Dalmatia. There one is impressed by the constant repetition of 
blind niches in architecture itself as well as in all manner of decoration. They are most 
striking perhaps in those reliefs of the youth of Christ at Zadar which are ordinarily 
reckoned as the ugliest things that we have in the way of the representation of the human 
figure. As a matter of fact we have to do with the oldest attempts at figure sculpture on 
the part of a northern people which has migrated to the south. If we take into considera- 
tion that these ‘‘Croatian”’ immigrants into the Balkans from the northeast came from a 
region which had certainly had for centuries the closest contact with the great art of Iran, 
we shall not be surprised at the appearance of the blind arcade, especially if we see in it one 
of those symbols of the Havernah of which I have spoken in my book Origin of Christian 
Church Art. The sarcophagi of Asia Minor are a half millenium older and stand much 
nearer to the art of Iran than does the Slavic sculpture. Even in Dalmatia it is striking 
with what persistency blind arcades are used both on the outside of the churches and in 
the decoration of choir screens and sarcophagi. The same thing can be observed in 
Armenia, where the Mazdaic influence is quite apparent. In future, we must give special 
attention to the possibility of a symbolic meaning of the blind arcade as the sign of the 
greatness and omnipotence of God. When this matter is cleared up, we shall be in a 
position to measure more exactly the influence of the scena frons, which I first regarded 
as the fundamental inspiration for the decoration of the sarcophagi of Asia Minor. 


Joseph Strzygowski 


GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURE IN AMERICAN COLLECTIONS. By GEORGE H. CHASE. 222 PP., ILLUSTRATED. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


One who expects to find in this book merely a catalogue raisonné of classical sculpture 
in America—and the title might induce such a conclusion—will be joyously disappointed. 
It is in fact an appreciation of classical sculpture from the historical point of view, with 
illustrations drawn as far as possible from material in this country. In an orderly way, 
through the eight chapters of the book, one follows the development of the art of sculpture 
from the archaic Greek period, by way of the period of Transition, the Great Age, and the 
Hellenistic period to Roman days. 


Possibly because the book is confessedly an aggregation of a series of lectures 
delivered before the Lowell Institute, which draws for its audiences upon the layman, the 
approach lacks the dust which unfortunately so often overspreads works which might 
claim to be as scholarly as this. Professor Chase’s own intimate familiarity with his 
theme, his fondness for it, and his precision of fact in connection with it have undoubtedly 
gone far to make his book one of the most satisfying and readable appreciations of classic 
art. 

Dr. Chase seems to have had some creepy feelings of fear in assuming that there are 
enough evidences of Greek and Roman Art in America to serve as a basis upon which to 
build an appreciative history of classic sculpture—and, I confess, I felt somewhat the same 
sensations. But he has wrought valiantly and has, in his list of illustrations, marshalled 
one hundred and forty-six, out of two hundred and sixty-two, examples of ancient sculpture 
resident in our country. Doubtless there are more. In some places the ice has been 
pretty thin, but by dexterous craftsmanship, Professor Chase has been able to win through 
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from the early to the last days of the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome. 

After saying all this I hesitate to be captious; but my New England conscience 
compels me to say that I wish that Dr. Chase had not attempted to convey the idea that 
we know enough about Calamis to suggest that we can identify his style. Professor Chase 
unfortunately has many companions in this habit of striving to associate existing works 
with empty names. But the evidence upon which such allocations are made is very weak. 
‘‘Grace” is an extremely intangible characteristic and it becomes much more intangible 
when it is described as “ nameless.” 

I hope I have made it clear that this criticism is but a bit of foam blown about over 
the surface. The book is beautifully done. It is scholarly, and, best of all, readable. 


Oliver 8S. Tonks 
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NOTES 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the College Art Association of America was held, 
in conjunction with the meetings of the Archaeological Institute of America, the American 
Philological Association, and the Federated Council on Art Education, at the University 
of Chicago and the Art Institute of Chicago, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
December 29-31, 1924. 


PROGRAM 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 29 
1.30 P. M. Meeting of the Executive Board in Room 36, Classics Building, University of Chicago 
2.00 P. M. Public Meeting in Room 17, Haskell Museum, University of Chicago 
The New Harvard Art Museum 
Paut J. Sacus, Harvard University 
North and South in the History of American Art 
(Submitted by Joser StrzyGcowskI, University of Vienna) 
BUSINESS 
Visits to the Collections of Mr. Martin A. Ryerson and of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Neilson 
4.30-6.00 P. M. Tea in the Classics Building, Rooms 20 and 21 


7.00 P. M. Dinner of the Visiting Associations as Guests of the University in Hutchinson Hall, University 
of Chicago, Gordon Jennings Laing, Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Literature, Presiding 


Address of Welcome 

Ernest DeWitt Burton, President of the University of Chicago 
Response 

JoHNn SHapuey, President of the College Art Association 


The Muse, the Poet, and the Grammarian (Annual Address) 
SaMvUEL Exiot Bassett, President of the American Philological Association 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 
10.00 A. M. Public Joint Meeting with the Federated Council on Art Education at the Art Institute of Chicago 
The Comprehensive Examination, Report of the Committee on Standards 
Auice V. V. Brown, Wellesley College 


A Masterpiece of Delacroix 
ALFRED V. CHURCHILL, Smith College 


Progress Made by the Educational Committee of the American Institute of Architects 
GroraeE C. Nrumons, Chicago 


Present Tendencies in Art Museum Service 
CHARLES F.. Ketiry, Art Institute of Chicago 
2.00 P. M. Visit to the Scriptorium of Mr. C. L. Ricketts 
3.00 P. M. Visits to the Collections of Mr. Frank G. Logan and of Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer 
4.30-6.00 P. M. Tea in the Classics Building, Rooms 20 and 21 


7.30 P. M. Dinner of the Visiting Associations as Guests of the Chicago Society of the. Archaeological In- 
stitute at the Hotel Sherman, Roy C. Flickinger, President of the Chicago Society, Presiding 
The Lecture System of the Institute in Retrospect and Prospect 
RatpH Van Deman Macorrin, President of the Archaeological Institute 


Golden Deeds of Egyptian Excavators 


Jean Capart, Cinquantenaire Museum, Visiting Professor on the Educational Foundation 
of the Commission for Relief in Belgium 


The University of Michigan Excavations at Pisidian Antioch and Sizma 
Davip Moore Rosinson, Johns Hopkins University 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 


9.30 A. M. Public Joint Meeting with the Archaeological Institute in Room M-11, Harper Memorial Library, 
University of Chicago 


A Bust of Lorenzo de’ Medici in the Collection of Mr. Clarence H. Mackay 
CLARENCE KEnnepy, Smith College 


Beads of the Aurignacian Age from the Dordogne District, France; Rock Carvings of the Magdalenian 
Age from the Cave, Limeuil, Dordogne District, France 


Georce L. Cotuig, Beloit College 


Origins of Early Christian Painting 
CLARK LAMBERTON, Western Reserve University 


A Test in Art Appreciation 
ERWIN O. CHRISTENSEN and THEODORE Karwosk!, University of North Dakota 


Opportunity for Study of Ancient and Mediaeval History in the Museum of Brussels 
JEAN Capart, University of Liége 


2.00 P. M. Public Meeting in Room 17, Haskell Museum, University of Chicago 


The Correlation of the History with the Practice of Art 
Lorapo Tart, Midway Studios 


The Correlation of the Criticism with the Practice of Art 
WALTER SARGENT, University of Chicago 


Laboratory Aids in Teaching the Co-ordination of the Criticism and Practice of Painting 
Joun S. ANKENEY, University of Missouri 


The Aesthetic Attitude in College Art Courses 
ALFRED H. Barr, Harvard University 


Visit to the Midway Studios 
MINUTES 


The report of the Committee on Standards, providing for a system of comprehensive 
examinations in the history of art, was accepted, with provision for questions involving a 
knowledge of laboratory work. 


On approval of the auditing committee, the following report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer for 1924 was accepted: Receipts, Dec., 1923-Dec., 1924, $1,369.00; expendi- 
tures, Dec., 1923-Dec., 1924, $2,602.16; deficit, Dec., 1923-Dec., 1924, $1,233.16; out- 
standing deficit, Dec., 1923, $1,665.80; total deficit, Dec., 1924, $2,898.96. 


A resolution was voted empowering the president to appoint a committee for co- 
operation with the Federated Council on Art Education. 


A resolution was voted in memory of Professor Alan Marquand. 


A resolution was voted thanking those who had contributed to the entertainment of 
the association and the success of the meeting. 


The following report of the Committee on Nominations was adopted: 


President... he ee John Shapley 
Vieo-Presidentircusien sy teen ee ee Alfred V. Churchill 
Secretary-lreasurer. aa. a eee J. Donald Young 
Directors foes ea, a es eee Walter Sargent 


Alice V. V. Brown 
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The Art of the Scriptorium of Einsiedeln' 
By Ernest T. DEWatp 


R. ROBERT EISLER lists in his catalogue of Austrian manuscripts? two 

at Karnten which have particular interest for the student of Ottonian 
\ illumination: the famous sacramentary, XXIX.2.2, and a missal, 
XXYV.2.25. These manuscripts, related to the Reichenau tradition, 
have been variously attributed. Haseloff? and Swarzenski‘ believed the 
sacramentary to belong to Reichenau. Lisler attributed both to St. 
Blasien, and Merton®, querying that attribution, made them mem- 
bers of a group which he calls the Ruodpert group from the name of the monk-donor in the 
Cividale Psalter. LEisler’s attribution to St. Blasien rested primarily on the fact that 
these two manuscripts came to Kiarnten from St. Blasien though he did not exclude Ein- 
siedeln or Rheinau as possible places of origin.’ He noted also in the calendar of the 
missal an entry for October 13,which reads ‘‘Dedicatio huius aecclesiae”’ (Fig. 1). And as 
the church at St. Blasien was dedicated some time in October between 1096 and 1107 he 
concluded that the entry was a reference to that event. 

Such a loose conclusion is evidently unsatisfactory, considering that definite infor- 
mation of the kind appearing in the calendar is by no means a common thing in early medi- 
aeval manuscripts. In attempting to locate, if possible, the actual abbey to which this 
dedication referred, I came upon a definite result, and was able to bring to light material 
in manuscripts which had been almost entirely neglected by co-workers in this field of 
research. 

The dedication date, I found, belonged to the abbey church at Ejinsiedeln, one of 
Europe’s most famous places of pilgrimage and an abbey of almost equal importance 
with Reichenau and St. Gall as a center of learning and culture in the late tenth century. 

Important data in the early history of Einsiedeln’ are the following. Early in the 
ninth century Meginrad, or Meinrad, a noble of the Hohenzollern family who had been 
educated at the abbey of Reichenau, chose to become a hermit. He finally erected his 
cell in a deeply wooded spot, now the site of Einsiedeln, where he lived a holy life. In 
861 his cell was invaded by robbers, and he himself was murdered. His body was sub- 
sequently transported to Reichenau, where it was venerated. After about forty years 
his cell became the center of a colony of hermits under the leadership of Benno of Strass- 


1This study is by way of an introduction to a com- 4Swarzenski, Repertorium ftir Kunstwissenschaft 


plete publication of the manuscripts of the school of 
Einsiedeln and of other manuscripts in the library at 
Einsiedeln up to the thirteenth century which I am pre- 
paring. I should like to express my appreciation and 
indebtedness to Pater Edmond Brosy, O.S8.B., librarian 
of the monastery at Einsiedeln, for the unusual courtesies 
which he extended to me during my stay at Einsiedeln 
and for facilitating my researches in every way. 

2Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der. illuminierten Hand- 
schriften in Oesterreich, IIIT. Band; Kédrnten, Leipzig, 
1907, pp. 89ff. and 113ff. See also Gerbert, Mon. veteris 
liturgiae Alemmanicae, 1777, I, preface; and Kraus, Kun- 
_stdenkmdler des Grossherzogtums Baden, III, pp. 99ff. 

3Sauerland and Haseloff, Der Psalter Egberts von 
Trier, Trier, 1901, pp. 114ff. 


XXVI, p. 395 et al. 

5Merton, Die Buchmaleret in St. Gallen, 2nd. ed., 
1924, p. 87. 

6Preisendanz in Holder, Die MReichenauer Hand- 
schriften, etc., III, p. 248, claims that Karnten XXV.2.25 
did not come from St. Blasien but was acquired through 
purchase. 

7References for history and documents about Ein- 
siedeln are to be found in Hartmann, Annales Heremi 
Deiparae Matris monasterii in Helvetia, etc., Freiburg, 
1612; Annales Hinsidlenses. M.G.SS., UI, 141; Morel, 
Die Regesten der Benedictiner-abtei Einsiedeln, in Die 
Regesten der Archive in der schweizerischen Hidgenossen- 
schaft, I, h.1; Ringholz, Geschichte der fiirstlichen Bene- 
dictinerstiftes u. L. F. von Einsiedeln, 1904. 
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burg, who later became bishop of Metz.’ In 934 Eberhard, provost of the cathedral of 
Strassburg, started a monastery according to the rule of St. Benedict. The chapel of the 
new monastery was to be consecrated on September 14, 948. On the night previous to 
the consecration Eberhard beheld a vision, in which he saw the chapel dedicated by Christ, 
the Four Evangelists, St. Peter, St. Gregory, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Michael, 
St. Stephen, and St. Lawrence. The next day, when the services of consecration were 
in progress, mysterious voices stopped the ceremonies, saying that the chapel had already 
been divinely consecrated. An important relic presented to Einsiedeln about this time was 
an arm of St. Maurice,! sent by Ulrich, bishop of Augsburg, the friend of Abbot Eber- 
hard. Other relics acquired were those of St. Afra of Augsburg, and of St. Felix and St. 
Regula of Zurich. The latter were sent by Count Hermann of Suabia.? 

The second abbot, Thietland, was an old monk who ruled but six years. In 960 
he had as his coadjutor, Gregory, who succeeded him as abbot. 

Gregory (964-996) was the most important of the early abbots of Einsiedeln. Of 
noble English birth (legend calls him the brother of Otto the Great’s first wife), he had 
strong influence at the court and secured many favors and grants from Otto I. During 
his regime Ejinsiedeln became the center of much cultural activity. The chants were sung 
according to the pattern of St. Gall. And Gregory initiated a great reform which made 
Kinsiedeln a model among South German monasteries which took over the reformed rule. 
Attracted by Gregory’s character and reforms, Wolfgang, a noble youth trained at the 
abbey of Reichenau, came to Einsiedeln. He had previously been prior at the cathedral 
of Trier, and, at the death of Bishop Henry of Trier, had been called to Cologne by the 
famous Archbishop Benno as a candidate for some bishopric. But Wolfgang preferred 
the life of a scholar, and went to Einsiedeln, where he became the head of the school, 
which attracted monks from many monasteries by its fame. In 971 Wolfgang went. to 
Hungary as a missionary; in 972 he was appointed bishop of Regensburg. 

Other significant events during the regime of Gregory were important grants follow- 
ing the supposed visit of Otto the Great with Adelhaid and their son Otto II in 972 to 
Einsiedeln,? and the foundation of the monastery of Petershausen in 983 according to 
the Einsiedeln rule. 

Karly in the eleventh century under Gregory’s successor, Wirunt, 996-1026, the mon- 
astery ot St. Blasien in the Black Forest adopted the reform of Einsiedeln, and called 
Bernhard, an Einsiedeln monk, to be provost of the abbey. 

During the first year of the regime of Embrich, the fifth abbot of Hinsiedeln, 1026- 
1051, two of his monks received important bishoprics: Warmann became bishop of Con- 
stance, and Hartmann bishop of Chur. The latter brought the heads of St. Justus and 
St. Sigismund to Einsiedeln. : 

In 1029 the monastery was destroyed by fire. The cornerstone for the new basilica 
was laid on May 10, 1031. On October 6, 1039, the body of Meginrad was translated from 
Reichenau to Einsiedeln, and a week later the new edifice was dedicated to the Virgin 
and St. Maurice with much pomp and ceremony. Meginrad was canonized that same 
year, and the office for his feast day, which falls on January 21, was composed by Berno, 
the famous abbot of Reichenau. At that time, then, the most important saints whose 
relics were venerated at Einsiedeln were Maurice, Sigismund, Justus, Meginrad, Afra, 
Felix, and Regula. 

Finally, mention should be made of the confraternities which were concluded between 
Einsiedeln and St. Gall, and between Ejinsiedeln and St. Blasien in 1090. The latter was 


1Anzeiger fiir schweizerische Geschichte, 1898, p. 13. p.177,n 
*Diimmler in Jahrbticher der deutschen Geschichte, LR og ‘Geschichtsfreund, X, p. 192. 
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renewed in 17386, and is still kept up with St. Paul at Karnten, where the monks from St. 
Blasien went when their monastery was suspended during the last century. 

The ‘“Dedicatio huius aecclesiae,’’ consequently, as it appears on October 13 in the 
calendar of the Kirnten missal refers to the dedication of the abbey church at Einsiedeln 
in 1039. Other important evidence which Eisler did not publish appears in this manu- 
script to prove its provenance from the scriptorium of Einsiedeln. First of all, the calen- 
dar contains among others the following feast days: January 21, Meginrad; May 1, Sigis- 
mund; July 4, Ulrich, the bishop; September 11, Felix and Regula; September 23, Maurice; 
October 16, Gallus; October 29, Wolfgang; November 3, Pirmin (founder of Reichenau); 
November 16, Otmar (venerated at St. Gall).1 On November 17 St. Findan is inserted 
in a later hand. This saint was venerated at St. Blasien and was inserted after the manu- 
script had come into the library of that monastery. Of still greater importance, a litany 
appears on folios 167v., 168r., and 168v., in which, after the invocations to Christ, the 
Virgin, the archangels, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, evangelists, Sts. Stephen, Clement, 
Alexander, Lawrence, and Sebastian, occur in order Maurice, Sigismund, Justus, and 
Meginrad, the foremost Einsiedeln patron saints (Fig. 2). In addition, large gold initials 
filled with green, red, and blue occur at the beginnings of the masses of the most impor- 
tant feast days of the church year (Fig. 3). Among these specially marked feast days, 
there is a gold initial for the feast day of St. Maurice, the chief patron of Einsiedeln next 
to the Virgin (Fig. 4). He is the only saint so distinguished excepting the Virgin and the 
apostles. Finally, on the last page of the missal, folio 328r., there is a mass ‘“‘in honore Sci 
Sigismondi.”” The location of this manuscript in the scriptorium of the abbey of Ein- 
siedeln is therefore placed beyond the pale of doubt! 

A visit to the library of Einsiedeln revealed further evidence of interest. In that 
library, one of the richest in Europe for early mediaeval manuscripts, there are several 
other manuscripts which by their style and calendars form a contemporary group with 
the manuscript now at Kirnten. And these manuscripts have never left the monastery 
in which they were made. 

The most important of these is no. 113,? a missal (Figs. 5 to 10). Its calendar is 
identical with that of the Kirnten manuscript except that it is even fuller and has some 
variant readings, such as, ‘‘Purificatio” instead of ‘‘Susceptio domini in templo,”’ and 
“Potentiana”’ instead of ‘‘Pudentiana.’”’ The calendar contains Sts. Meginrad (Fig. 5), 
Blasius, Uodalric, Maurice, Gall, Pirmin, Wolfgang, Otmar, and on October 13 has 
“Dedicatio huius ecclesiae’ (Fig. 6). In the orationes and praefationes Blasius, Uodal- 
ricus, Maurice, Gall, and others appear again. Several pages in this manuscript have 
received special illumination, particularly the ‘““Vere Dignum” (Fig. 9) and the “Te Igitur” 
(Fig. 10) pages. 

Another missal, though somewhat less ornate in not using gold for the initials, is no. 
114° (Fig. 13). Its style is identical with 113, and it has a calendar in which Sts. Megin- 
rad, Blasius, Uodalric, Maurice, Gall, Otmar, and Pirmin are again mentioned. In the 
mass readings special initial decoration is accorded the feast days of Sts. Meginrad and 
Maurice. It also has special illumination for the ‘Vere Dignum” (Fig. 11) and the “Te 
Igitur’”’ (Fig. 12) pages. 


1There are many saints in this calendar from places *P. Gabriel Meier, Catalogus codicum manuscrip- 
in Bavaria, along the Rhine, and elsewhere in Alsace. torwm qui in bibliotheca monasterti Einsidlensis, Leipzig, 
Adelphus the confessor, August 29, and Florentius, Bishop 1899, p. 93; Rahn, Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste in der 
of Strassburg, November 7, are particularly interesting Schweiz, p. 299, n. 
in view of the fact that Benno and Eberhard, the first 3Meier, op. cit., p. 94. 
abbot of Einsiedeln, came from Strassburg. 
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No. 85! is much less ornate than the other manuscripts mentioned so far, but it con- 
tains enough to add its testimony to the existence of the scriptorium at Einsiedeln. Its 
initials are of the same type as those in the other three manuscripts (Fig. 14). Its calen- 
dar is full of local Einsiedeln information as to chapels and consecrations. Some items 
are added in Gothic hands. But the names of Meginrad and Maurice belong to the earlier 
hand, and are entered in the calendar in small capitals filled with red, thus giving them 
particular significance (Fig. 15). The “‘relatio corporis sancti Meginradv”’ which took place 
in 1039 is entered in a Gothic hand. On folio 460 there is a litany in which Sts. Maurice, 
Sigismund, Ursus, Justus, and Meginrad appear together, the last again spelt in capitals. 

Finally, manuscript 1172 (Fig. 16) contributes a martyrology in various hands 
ranging from the eleventh to the fourteenth century. It has the usual Ejinsiedeln entries. 
St. Meginrad is written larger and with tinted initials. Of interest are the entries of the 
dedications of the chapels of Salvator and of St. Gangolph, and of the altar of Meginrad. 
Among the later entries are those of St. Thomas of Canterbury and of Edward the Con- 
fessor. It is most interesting to note these entries at Einsiedeln even two hundred years 
after the time of Gregory, Einsiedeln’s famous English abbot. 

With these five manuscripts—one at Kirnten, four at Einsiedeln—so definitely 
documented for Einsiedeln, a nucleus is formed from which to study the style current at 
that abbey in the second half of the eleventh century. The question of date is not a very 
difficult one. The initial style and the palaeography are still of the eleventh century, and 
from the calendars the following dates can be extracted. On June 1 appears Symeon the 
Confessor of Trier, who died in 1035. The dedication of the church entered for October 
13 took place in 1039. Wolfgang, Bishop of Regensburg, October 30, was canonized in 
1052. Since the bishop was locally venerated at Einsiedeln, the entries could be even 
earlier. But Pope Leo, who appears in the Kirnten manuscript and in Einsiedeln 113 
for June 28, died in 1054. The manuscripts could therefore not date before the middle of 
the eleventh century. | 

Our material for studying the style is largely the illuminated initials. The only figures 
in any of these manuscripts are those of the Crucified on the “‘Te Igitur”’ pages of nos. 113 
and 114 (Figs. 10 and 12). 

The initials are all of a kind. Their closest parallels are to be found in the Reich- 
enau manuscripts such as Cimelia 57 and 58 at Munich? (Fig. 17). But the Einsiedeln 
initials have characteristics quite their own, particularly the tight treatment of the knobs 
as they are joined to the stem. This recurs constantly without variation and is a good 
criterion in recognizing other Einsiedeln manuscripts. There is still a good deal of Reich- 
enau exuberance in the stalks which grow from the shafts of the initials and fill up the 
interior spaces, poking their small spearhead finials through split shafts or through loops 
formed in the shafts. The color technique is related to Reichenau too: gold for the shafts, 
stalks, and knobs, and green and blue as background colors for stalks and knobs inside 
the body of the initials. In some cases where knobs and spearhead terminations show 
outside the initials, the green or blue color appears there too as a background (Figs. 3 and 
14). This too is frequent in Reichenau initials, particularly in Munich Cimelia 57. In 
Einsiedeln 85,114, and 117 the shafts of the initials are not colored but merely left in the 
plain vellum. . 

Several pages in nos. 113 and 114 received special illumination: in 113 a bordered 
purple page with an initial P (Fig. 8), a “Vere Dignum” page (Fig. 9), and a “Te Igitur” 
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(Fig. 10); in 114 a “Vere Dignum”’ page (Fig. 11) and a “Te Igitur” (Fig. 12). The back- 
grounds are purple. The pages in 113 are more elaborately done and the purple back- 
grounds have a mottled appearance. The initials are gold, as are the small narrow borders 
which enclose the green leaf borders of the pages. In 114 these narrow borders are green 
and the initials are left in the plain vellum. The “Te Igitur’ pages of both these manu- 
scripts have suffered from rough handling. In 113 the color of the leaf borders has either 
been picked off or has flaked off so that only traces of the blue color and of the design 
remain. The figure of Christ, particularly the face, has suffered similarly. In 114 the face 
of Christ is well preserved but the center of the page is soiled from too much handling. 

In the figure style, as in the initials, a strong Reichenau influence is perceptible, 
though the head of Christ is of a much rounder and broader type than the usual Reichenau 
one (Fig. 18). The beardless type of Christ is also characteristic of later Reichenau. The 
general iconography of the Crucified is the same in both miniatures (of 113 and 114), as, 
for instance, the position of the head, the hang of the hands, the arrangement of the loin 
cloth, and the position of the legs. In Reichenau manuscripts the Crucified Christ is gen- 
erally clothed in the colobium. 

Using the style of these manuscripts as a basis for comparison, a number of other 
manuscripts in the library at Einsiedeln can be associated with the same milieu. These 
are nos. 111 (Fig. 19), 112 (Figs. 20 and 21), 140 (Fig. 22), 142 (Figs. 23 and 24), 147 
(Fig. 25), 151 (Figs. 26 and 27), 153, 154, 155, 256 (Fig. 28), and 369. Of these no. 111 
has a “Vere Dignum” page (Fig. 19), which, though of later date, closely resembles the 
same pages in 113 and 114 (Figs. 9 and 11). It is interesting as showing the persistence of 
the Einsiedeln initial style. It even imitates, though in summary fashion, the mottled 
background of the earlier manuscripts by rows of dots. This page was inserted at the 
beginning of the manuscript and has no connection with the rest of the twelfth-century 
initials in the manuscript. These have already been published, especially the one con- 
taining the martyrdom of St. Meginrad.! 

Nos. 151, 153, 154, and 155, containing the works of Gregory, are written by the same 
hand. 151 is the most important of these. Its initials are filled with green and blue (Fig. 
26), and on folio 1v. there is a drawing of Gregory presenting a volume to the enthroned 
Virgin and Child (Fig. 27). The miniature is done in brown ink. The figure style and 
the setting are reminiscent of Reichenau. But the details of the style, such as the broad 
round faces, the high cheek bones, the eyes indicated with small pupils in large eyeballs, 
and the accentuation of the shoulder muscles and kneecaps, are those seen in the Christ 
figure of the “Te Igitur’’ page in no. 113 (Fig. 10). 

No. 142 has another type of initial (Fig. 23), more foliate in character, alongside of 
the usual type (Fig. 24). And this is found again in no. 369 and in no. 112 (Fig. 20), which 
latter has also various miniatures of the eleventh and twelfth centuries and local saint 
entries and a litany which assure it for Einsiedeln. One miniature, probably of the late 
eleventh century, represents an abbot presenting a book to the Virgin and Child (Fig. 
21). 

These sixteen manuscripts, all but one still at Einsiedeln, testify to an active scrip- 
torium at Einsiedeln in the second half of the eleventh century. The work is of such a 
homogeneous and definite character as to presuppose a tradition of long standing. Are 
there any indications of an earlier school? Are there any earlier manuscripts which would 


1Morel, Die St. Meinradslegende, Einsiedeln, 1869, ae V; Ringholz, op. cit., frontispiece; Rahn, op. cit., p. 
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point to such a school? The problem is not so difficult as it is for St. Gall or Reichenau. 
It concerns a matter of a little over a hundred years. For Einsiedeln was founded in 934, 
when her great sister monasteries were already flourishing. The reasons for presupposing 
an earlier school in the late tenth and early eleventh centuries are apparent not only from 
the later manuscripts which suggest a tradition but also in the accounts of the importance 
of the abbey culturally at the time of Abbot Gregory, at the time when Wolfgang was at 
the head of the school. The problem is simplified by the actual survival of several manu- 
scripts at Einsiedeln which must date stylistically from the tenth century. And the very 
fact that they are still at Einsiedeln and are of a peculiar style and iconography suggest 
their production at that abbey. 

As a particularly homogeneous group among these earlier manuscripts are nos. 156, 
167, and 135. In fact, the figures in 156 and 167 are by the same hand. 

No. 156,! a commentary of Gregory on Ezekiel, has two illuminated pages of 
interest. On folio 1r. (Fig. 29)? Christ, bearded, is seated on a throne under an arch. 
He is in the attitude of blessing, while Ezekiel lies prostrate on the ground before him. 
The enclosing arch is supported by heavy columns. The capitals of these columns and the 
face of the arch are decorated with a leaf ornament with peculiar high lights along the 
edges of the leaves. Christ’s head is surrounded by a huge cruciform nimbus, and on 
either side of it are a star and the letters IHS and XPC respectively. Particular features 
of the face of Christ are the heavy shadows above the eyes, the pursed lips, and the drop- 
like beard. On the verso of the folio Gregory and his scribe Jacondus are enthroned under 
separate arches (Fig. 31). The same prominent leaf ornament appears on the capitals and 
in the spandrels of the arches. The faces of the arches have a flat ribbon ornament. 

No. 1673 is an Isidorus manuscript. It contains a good deal of initial ornament as 
well as geometric drawings illustrating the text. In the front of the manuscript an illu- 
minated page shows Isidore and Bishop Braulio (Fig. 33) enthroned in positions relatively 
similar to those of Gregory and Jacondus in 156 (Fig. 31). They are done by the same 
hand. There are minor variations in the decorative details. The leafage on the capitals 
of the columns is as though reversed and seen from the front. The leaf motive of the arches 
is the same as in 156. 

In 135, St. Jerome against the heretics Jovianus and Helvidius, the similarities with 
the other two manuscripts are at once apparent in the arrangement of the figures under 
the arches and in the types (Fig. 34). But there is evidently a less capable hand at work 
here. In the two miniatures found in the manuscript (pages 1 and 248) S. Jerome with the 
attributes of an abbot is enthroned under an arch while to the right of the es the 
heretic is seated with a devil issuing from his mouth. 

The figure style of these three manuscripts is quite definite and peculiar. Its essen- 
tial characteristics are the high eyebrows, the deep shadows under the eyebrows, the large 
round pupils, the nose drawn with a high light along the ridge and with slightly spreading 
nostrils coming to a point above the lips, the pursed lips tightly puckered in the center 
and with thin lines running to the corners, the helplessly drawn hands, the small dangling 
feet, and the curious hunched-up postures. Characteristic for the drapery style are the 
edging of hems with high lights, the wavy white line edging certain parts of a mantle or 
sleeve (for example, the lower right sleeve of Christ in Fig. 29, the sleeves of Gregory and 
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Jacondus in Fig. 31, the sleeves and hems of Isidore in Fig. 33, and the sleeves and hems 
of Jerome in Fig. 34), and the hatching at right angles across the main lines of the drapery 
as if a misunderstanding of the Byzantine method (for example, the knee, lap, and shoulder 
folds on the figure of Christ in Fig. 29, also on the figures of Isidore in Fig. 33 and Jerome 
in Fig. 34). The thrones on which the figures are seated are all similar and characteristic 
for the group. They seem to be imitations of gold and jewelled thrones. Small dots give 
the appearance of gold wire work. In the panel spaces on the thrones and footstools are 
small oval objects rayed by double parallel lines at the four points of the compass to imi- 
tate jewels. Further characteristic accessories are the heavy leaf ornament, with high 
lights on capitals, arches, and spandrels, and the torus moulding, with small circles below 
capitals and above bases. 

The derivation of these elements of style points to various sources. Figures under 
arches, and the edging of hems with high lights so as to give them a stiff metallic effect 
are, of course, usual in the Ada School and its derivatives. More particularly, however, 
the figure of Christ in 156 (Fig. 29),-with the peculiar clawlike toes, is startlingly similar 
to figures in goldwork of the St.-Denis school such as the gold cover of Arnulf in the Morgan 
Library, New York.! In the gold altar frontal of St.-Denis, known only from a paint- 
ing in Mrs. Stuart McKenzie’s collection, London (Fig. 30), the seated Christ is an excel- 
lent model for the Christ in 156; compare the two as to the posture, the drapery lines about 
the knees, waist, and shoulder, the bearded face, and the jewel-studded nimbus. The 
actual derivation of the facial types of these manuscripts, with the deeply shadowed eye- 
brows, etc., and of the hunched-up figures comes from manuscripts of the Eburnant or 
early Reichenau group, and particularly from the Gero Codex at Darmstadt (Fig. 32). 
This eclectic character of the South German style is a natural outcome of the period in 
which these three manuscripts were produced. The Ada tradition was particularly alive 
in this region during the ninth and tenth centuries, as appears from the many derivatives 
of the Lorsch Gospel type of evangelist. But beside it flourished another equally impor- 
tant influence, which has not been sufficiently taken account of heretofore, namely, the 
St.-Denis influence. This influence came into southern German art with the arrival of the 
gold treasures of Arnulf which were stored at St. Gall.2 St. Gall ivories copied motifs from 
these gold works, and the frescoes at St. George at Oberzell? and those at Goldbach‘ show 
the same influence. And, as Reichenau developed the most important figure style at this 
time, the dependence of the Einsiedeln manuscripts on the Gero Codex style is a natural 
one. The comparison, however, shows the Hinsiedeln manuscripts to be coarser and less 
finished and the colors darker.. The derivative quality at this time is apparent. Yet such 
details as the wavy edges, the cross hatching, and the types of thrones show local charac- 
teristics of style. 

Two other manuscripts at Einsiedeln must be associated with this group as fore- 
runners of the style. 

No. 176,° a commentary of Bede on the Apocalypse, has two partially illuminated 
pages. One, page 6 (Fig. 35), represents Christ enthroned between two adoring angels 
in the upper register, and an angel inspiring John in the lower. The other, page 102 (Fig. 
36), has Christ treading on the lion and adder and blessing two figures, HETO and ADEL- 


1 The Art Bulletin, VII, 1924, pl. XXXVI. 3Tllustrated in Kraus, Die Wandgemdlde in der S. 


2My attention was called to this fact by A. M. Georgskirche zu Oberzell auf der Reichenau, Freiburg, 1884. 
Friend, of Princeton University, who will discuss the 4Kiinstle, Die Kunst des Klosters Reichenau, Frei- 


subject in his forthcoming publication of the school of burg, 2nd. ed., 1924. 
St.-Denis. 5Rahn, op. cit., p. 298. 
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HEIT, on either side of Him.' The drawings are tinted with blue, yellow, and red washes. 
The style shows rather long, thin figures with flat, stringy drapery. The standing figures 
all have that curious northern misconception of the classic pose of the relaxed leg which 
gives a strange bent look. This same misconception is seen in the Genoels-Elderen ivory 
plaques? and in the Trier Apocalypse (Fig. 37). 

No. 38 contains an exposition of the Epistles of Paul. The first page has a miniature 
of St. Paul on the Hill of Mars (Fig. 38). Tradition has linked this manuscript with the 
Abbot Thietland, who wrote a commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul. The style of the 
miniature holds a middle place between 176 and the group of 156, 167, 1385. The staring 
eyes of the Christ in 176 (Fig. 36) appear among the listeners on Mars Hill. The ribbon 
border of Fig. 35 occurs again about the page in Fig. 38. But otherwise the style of 38 is 
much closer to that of the other manuscripts. The clawlike toes, the wavy edges, and 
the cross hatchings show that connection. It would seem that 176 was an imported manu- 
script, which had some influence on the style of indigenous manuscripts, such as no. 38. 

The initial style of these manuscripts is equally interesting. It shows derivative 
qualities both from St. Gall and from Reichenau. The smooth hoselike interlaces or knots 
with occasional knobs, which appear in no. 176 (Fig. 39) and in 156 (Fig. 40), reflect St. 
Gall initials of the type found in the Folchard Psalter, from which the initial D of this 
article is taken.? Whereas the initials of no. 167 (Figs. 41 and 42) have affinities with 
Reichenau ones, for example, Karlsruhe XXXVII.4 The mixture of these elements 
together with a certain exuberance of the vegetable parts of the initials characterize the 
Einsiedeln initials of this period. Four-leafed finials and spear-shaped leaves are com- 
mon, and frequently the initial is set against a strip of purple background which is occa- 
sionally patterned. 

As belonging to the style of these manuscripts and as showing the growth and develop- 
ment of the initial tradition with its exuberance, its complication of knots and interlaces, 
are to be listed the Einsiedeln manuscripts nos. 16 (Fig. 43), 159 (Fig. 44), 255 (Fig. 45), 
2565 (Fig. 46), 312 (Fig. 47), 141 (Fig. 48), 131 (Fig. 49), 1387 (Fig. 50), 257 (Fig. 51), 
143 (Fig. 52), 146 (Fig. 53), 351 (Fig. 54). These are all without any illustration of the 
figure style except 255, which has a page done by a very weak hand. Among these initials 
the influences of St. Gall appear again in 131 (Fig. 49), which is to be compared with an 
initial from the Folchard Psalter. The filled, split shaft of 351 (Fig. 54), or that of 257 
(Fig. 51), where the knots also appear, should be compared with other initials from the 
Folchard Psalter, or from the Evangelium Longum.? The St. Gall connection is a natural 
one considering the interchange between the monasteries and the actual presence of a very fine 
manuscript of the St. Gall school at Einsiedeln (no. 17). That the manuscript was already 


1The Heto and Adelheit represented in this minia- and Archaeology, p. 228) in the Munich Gospels of Henry 
ture are very probably Otto I and his queen Adelheid. II (Leidinger, op. cit., Heft V, pl. 1.) and in the Upsala 
It may seem strange to have the form Heto for Otto. I  Echternach codex (Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Kunst, 


find no parallel for it. The nearest form appearsin M.G. XIII, pl.V). 

Necrol. 5, index, p. 689, where Uetto is given as an alter- 2Ad. Goldschmidt, Die hice le i Page) ae bs 
nate for Otto. Otto I made a special grant in favor of 3Landsberger, Der Folchard Psalter, Abb. 4 
Einsiedeln in 972 from St. Gall. A fifteenth-century poet ‘Merton, op. cit., pl. LXXXVII. 

(Geschichtsfreund, X, p. 192), says he was at Einsiedeln. 5Rahn, op. cit. ay 145, n., and p. 301, 

It is my opinion that this manuscript was a gift of Otto’s This manuscript has an inserted folio a the begin- 


to the abbey at that time. It is not the usual thing for ning with an initial of the late XI-century style, see 
people other than emperors or kings to be represented Fig. 28. 

blessed in this fashion by Christ himself (in spite of the SLandsberger, op. cit., Abb. 8°. 

absence of crowns in this case). Other instances occur "Tbid., pl. Il and Abb. 15>. 
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there in the tenth century would appear from the entries at the end which describe the 
altar of the church at Einsiedeln.! 

The culmination of this style at the end of the tenth century is found in a group of 
manuscripts of which three have illumination. The group is composed of the Karnten 
Sacramentary (XXIX.2.2), the Psalter of Egbert at Cividale, the Poussay Gospels at Paris 
(Bibl. Nat. lat. 10514), the so-called Reichenau sacramentary at Florence,? and Add. 
20692 in the British Museum.? The various attributions of the single manuscripts or of 
the group by Haseloff, Swarzenski, Eisler, and Merton have already been alluded to.4 

Haseloff’s attribution of the group to Reichenau has been doubted primarily because 
of the glaring differences in the figure style of this group from that of representative 
Reichenau manuscripts. Even the iconography is not the usual Reichenau iconography 
but displays a mixture of elements. In the Poussay Gospels, for instance, Christ appears 
beardless on the dedication page but bearded in the gospel scenes. In the Crucifixion (Fig. 
57) he wears only the loin cloth and not the usual Reichenau colobium. In the Ascension 
scene ® the bearded type of Christ, His posture, and the book recall the St. Gall® type, 
though the lower part of the scene is closer to Reichenau.? 

As for the figure style as it appears in the Egbert Psalter (Fig. 55), the Poussay Gos- 
pels (Figs. 57 and 58), and the Karnten Sacramentary (Fig. 59), the large staring eyes, 
the shaded eyebrows, now frequently tending to be drawn by two lines, the wavy lines 
along the edges of the drapery, the cross hatchings, and the disjointed thigh postures are 
all particular features and earmarks of the early group at Einsiedeln,* and occur nowhere 
in the representative manuscripts of the Reichenau school. Also note the large dotted 
nimbus and the use in both the Egbert Psalter and the Poussay Gospels of the same type of 
throne as appears in Ejinsiedeln 156 (Fig. 29), 167 (Fig. 33), and 135 (Fig. 34). The 
thrones are, moreover, not to be paralleled in Reichenau manuscripts, where the stone 
podium throne is the common one. The initial style of this group has characteristics which 
make one associate it at once with Reichenau manuscripts. Strangely, however, this 
comparison is with the later manuscripts of the school, that is, the Aachen Gospels? and 
the Codex Egberti (Fig. 60), and not with the earlier Eburnant group, as the figure style 
had been. But when closely confronted even with the Codex Egberti initials the Ein- 
siedeln group shows a much more exuberant activity in their growth, and a tighter, bunch- 
ier interweaving at the borders and in the initial stems themselves (Figs. 56, 61, and 62). 
It is the St. Gall tradition such as is seen in the Evangelium Longum” or in the Wolfen- 
bittel manuscript" translated into late tenth-century terms. 

An initial style similar to that which appears in this group is found in a portion of 
the Petershausen Sacramentary at Heidelberg (Figs. 63 and 64). This manuscript is an 
important member of the Eburnant group. It has a calendar which Oechelhauser” 
showed to belong definitely to the abbey of Reichenau. He noted, however, that the 
calendar and the sacramentary do not entirely correspond. But he concluded that the 
manuscript was put together from two different Reichenau manuscripts. There is still 


1Ringholz, Anzeiger fiir schweizerische Geschichte, 
no. 1, 1898, pp. 11-16. There is also another St. Gall 
manuscript at Hinsiedeln (no. 40), which escaped Merton 
in his publication of the St. Gall school. Its initials are 
related to those of Einsiedeln 17, and in addition it has 
readings for the vigil and feast days of both St. Gall and 
St. Otmar. 

2Merton, op. cit., pl. XCIII; Sauerland and Hase- 
loff, op. cit., pls. 59, 60. 

3Merton, op. cit., pl. XCIV. 

4See above, p. 79, notes 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

5Sauerland and Haseloff, op. cit., pl. 55, no. 4. 


6Merton, op. cit., pl. LX XIX, no. 2. 

7Leidinger, op. cit., Heft V, pl. 23. 

8Swarzenski, op. cit., p. 481, n. 73, was the first to 
compare the facial types of the Karnten Sacramentary 
with the Isidor MS. at Einsiedeln. 

9Beissel, Die Handschrift der Kaisers Otto im Miin- 
ster zu Aachen. 

lLandsberger, op. cit., Abb. 15°. 

UT bid., Abb. 15°. 

2Oechelhauser, Die Handschriften der Universitdats- 
bibliothek zu Heidelberg, I, pp. 4-55. 
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another variation which has been overlooked. The initial style of the latter portion of the 
sacramentary is quite different from that in the earlier part of the manuscript. In fact, 
the earlier part has initials and decorated pages (Fig. 65) in the style of the Gero Codex! 
and of the Leipzig Lectionary.? This style, which is the Reichenau style, is character- 
ized by loosely winding stalks inside the initials, from which leaves and flowers break at 
intervals along the stalks. Knobs are few, interlaces quite loose. But in the later por- 
tion of the manuscript the knobs are ubiquitous, the winding of the stalks is tighter and 
more restless, and leaves survive only as trefoiled, quatrefoiled, or spear-shaped finials. 
It is exactly the style of the initials in the Kiirnten Sacramentary and associated manu- 
scripts. It belongs to Einsiedeln. Is it a mere coincidence that, as Oechelhauser noted, 
from folio 103 on there are only fourteen lines to the written page instead of the sixteen 
in the earlier part of the manuscript, and that the Einsiedeln type of initials appears after 
folio 103? 

The “assembled” quality of the manuscript is apparent. It was put together for 
the monastery of Petershausen.? Petershausen was founded in 983 at the instance of 
Gebhard II of Constance, who had long desired a monastery nearer Constance. He con- 
sequently acquired the land for it from Reichenau, and sent a certain Rupert to Einsiedeln 
to become acquainted with the reformed rule. Following that he appointed Periger, an 
Einsiedeln monk, to go with Rupert to Petershausen, where Periger was chosen the first 
abbot of the new monastery. The influence of Einsiedeln was therefore paramount at 
Petershausen. The church was dedicated with great ceremony in 992. And the sacra- 
mentary was undoubtedly put together for that occasion. Whether it was assembled at 
Kinsiedeln from fragmentary manuscripts and completed there, or whether it was assembled 
at Petershausen does not matter much. The fact remains that the early portion and the 
calendar point to Reichenau while the latter part is a further witness of Einsiedeln work 
of the best period. The greater elaborateness of the Egbert Psalter and related manu- 
scripts is due primarily to the fact that they were made for export and special use. To 
the same reason may be attributed the absence of specific references in the calendars of 
these manuscripts which might point to Einsiedeln alone. The sacramentary at Kirnten 
holds itself to the most usual feast days. A later marginal note on folio 37, verso, refers 
to the special mention of St. Blasius’ feast day at the end of the manuscript. That special 
mention of St. Blasius is an evident twelfth-century addition, and proves effectively that 
the manuscript was not made at the monastery of St. Blasius but was adapted when it 
reached St. Blasius from Einsiedeln. 

The Psalter of Egbert at Cividale and the so-called Reichenau Sacramentary in 
Florence also contain such general litanies‘ that they might fit any South German or 
Swiss abbey. The appearance of Sts. Maurice, Sigismund, Ursus, Felix, Regula, Afra, 
and Waldpurga in these calendars argues just as strongly for Einsiedeln as St. Januarius 
or St. Pirmin do for Reichenau. The absence of Meginrad is, of course, natural, as his 
body was not transferred from Reichenau until 1039. He appears in calendars, litanies, 
and documents of the last half of the eleventh century. 

The initial style of this late tenth-century group with its strong Reichenau charac- 
teristics forms the transitional link between the earlier manuscripts and those at the end 
of the eleventh century. Considering the period of almost a hundred years which lies 


1H. Schmidt, Die Miniaturen des Gero Codex, Darm- with Einsiedeln see Ringholz, Geschichte, etc., pp. 50ff., 
stadt, 1924, pls. XVI, XVIII, and XXXIII. and M.G.SS., XX, 621 ff. 

?Merton, op. cit. , pl. eo OB no. 1. ‘Sauerland and Haseloff, op. cit., pp. 191 ff. 

’For the history of Petershausen and the connection 
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between the Psalter of Egbert and the Karnten XXV.2.25, the relation of the initials of 
these two groups is still quite close. Quite naturally the later group will show the influence 
of the eleventh-century Reichenau style. But note the survival of certain specific char- 
acteristics. Elaborating on an idea incipient in the Reichenau portion of the Heidelberg 
Sacramentary, where color appears outside the borders or arcaded pages, or as filling for 
the stems of small initials like D, the Sacramentary at Kirnten (Fig. 61), the Egbert 
Psalter,1 and the Poussay Gospels in particular use spots of color outside initials as a 
background for projecting finial leaves. This still appears in initials of the later group, 
for example, Einsiedeln 85 (Fig. 14). Another characteristic survival appears in the tying 
of the stem of the initial D to the circle of the body (Figs. 3, 40, and 41). 

As for iconography, the survival of the Christ type in the “Te Igitur’’ pages is quite 
remarkable. In comparing the example in the Kirnten Sacramentary (Fig. 59) with 
those of Einsiedeln 113 and 114 (Figs. 10 and 12), note particularly the posture of the 
head and hands, the dotted nimbus, the knot of the loin cloth, and the position of the 
right leg in front of the left. Again the vigor of the Reichenau figure style, which made 
itself felt almost all over Europe, accounts for the greater dependence of the later Ein- 
siedeln manuscripts on that figure style. 

Three other manuscripts must be considered as examples of Einsiedeln work of the 
first half of the eleventh century, between the Egbert Psalter group and the late eleventh- 
century group. One is Einsiedeln 144 (Fig. 66). Its initial style is simple and related to 
the Kirnten Sacramentary, and consequently may still be of the tenth century. The 
other two, Einsiedeln 261 (Fig. 67) and Vienna Cod. 573,? illustrate the life of St. Udal- 
ricus of Augsburg. Swarzenski* believed the latter to be the actual dedication copy 
which Berno of Reichenau, who wrote the life of St. Udalricus, sent to Fridebold of Augs- 
burg. Merton attributed it to Augsburg as a copy of the original work. But the figure 
style, as well as the initials, fits in with the development at Einsiedeln. Compare Fig. 
67 and Merton’s pl. XC, no. 1, with Figs. 12 and 27, and the initial on Merton’s pl. XC, 
no. 2, with the style of Fig. 7. There is an initial R in Einsiedeln 113 which is almost 
identical with the Vienna one. Furthermore, Udalricus was venerated at Einsiedeln, as 
I have shown, which would account sufficiently for the interest in copying Berno’s account 
of his life. 

The picture of the scriptorium at Einsiedeln is, then, to be summed up as follows. 
Founded in 934, in a position almost equidistant from Reichenau and St. Gall, Einsiedeln 
developed its early style from the same sources as the sister establishments, and frequently 
even depended on them. The most powerful artistic influences at work in that part of 
Europe in the mid tenth century were the Ada and St.-Denis traditions. The latter was 
particularly strong through the presence of the treasures of Arnulf at St. Gall. It is reflected 
in the Tuotilo ivory at St. Gall and the Oberzell and Goldbach frescoes. One of the earliest 
indigenous Einsiedeln manuscripts, no. 38, shows the same influence in its figure style, 
though it shows also the local influence of the style seen in no. 176, which was probably 
presented to the monastery by Otto I. In the last quarter of the tenth century, though 
the manuscripts still show a strong influence from St.-Denis, the stylistic resemblances are 
very close to Reichenau, particularly to manuscripts of the Gero Codex type. This was 
at the time when Gregory was abbot of Einsiedeln and when Wolfgang, a monk trained at 
Reichenau, was head of the school at Einsiedeln. It was at this time too that Einsiedeln’s 


1Tbid., pl. 39, folio 32!. 3Swarzenski, op. cit., p. 390 and n. 
2Merton, op. cit., p. 84 and pl. XC, nos. 1 and 2. 
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reforms were adopted by other German monasteries and that manuscripts of the Egbert 
Psalter type were made for export. The figure style taken from the Gero Codex type of 
manuscript persisted at Einsiedeln and developed its own peculiarities even after Reich- 
enau had developed a new style illustrated by the Gospels of Otto at Aachen. The Ein- 
siedeln initials retain the same forms, related to, and at times scarcely distinguishable 
from, those of Reichenau, for example, in the Psalter of Egbert. St. Gall seems to have 
exerted some influence in the more foliate quality of the earlier initials, and in the use of 
wavy interlace. The iconography also betrays a close St. Gall connection, as exhibited in the 
Ascension scene in the Poussay Gospels. Late in the eleventh century the influence from 
Reichenau is again apparent. The renaissance at Reichenau under Abbot Berno, when 
such masterpieces as Cimelia 57 and 58 at Munich were produced, left an indelible mark 
on all later Ottonian illumination. LEinsiedeln was no exception. Consequently, in the 
eleventh-century group at Einsiedeln even the figure style has been affected by the Reiche- 
nau style. The initials take on a more stylized, frozen form, which persists right into the 
twelfth century. The Bible, Einsiedeln no. 1 (Fig. 68), shows such a persistence, which 
seems to be a direct going back to earlier initial forms. 


Chronological Summary of the Einsiedeln Manuscripts 


934— Foundation of the monastery. 

948—Consecration of the chapel. 

964-993— Abbot Gregory. 

a. Early group: Einsiedeln nos. 38, 16, 131, 185, 137, 141, 143, 146, 156, 159, 
167, 255, 256, 257,.312, 351. 

b. Later group: Cividale, Psalter of Egbert; Heidelberg, Sacramentary (latter 
half); Kiarnten, MS. XXIX.2.2; Florence, Bibl. Naz. Cen., Sacramentary; 
London, British Museum, Add. 20692. 

End of tenth century: Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. Lat. 10514, Gospels from Poussay. 

Karly eleventh century: Einsiedeln nos. 144, 261; Vienna, Staatsbibl., no 573. 

Second half of eleventh century: Einsiedeln nos. 85, 111 (fol. 1), 112, 113, 114, 117, 140, 
142, 147, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 256 (fol. 1), 369; Karnten, MS. XXV.2.25. Of 
this group, the manuscripts which still have fuller and more exuberant stalks, such 
as nos. 85, 113, and 114, are nearer the middle of the century, while those with the 
flatter, thinner, and more frozen treatment of the same features, such as Hinsiedeln 
111 or the Karnten missal, are nearer the end of the century. 
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Turkish “Bird” Rugs and Their Design 


By R. M. RierstTauu 


To those who understand how to read design the “bird” rug interprets a chapter of 
Turkish history. Its pattern is a creation of the late sixteenth or the early seventeenth 
century, a period when Turkey was at her greatest expansion. By the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the north of Africa, the Balkans, Hungary, all acknowledged the 
sway of the sultan. Mesopotamia was ripe to fall into his hand. A brief truce had been 
reached in the long conflict between the Ottomans and the western powers. Peace had 
been made with the Venetians and with the Austrians, to remain unbroken to the middle 
of the century. Trade flourished, and the exportation of rugs from Asia Minor to Euro- 
pean markets was an important item on its balance sheet. 

The design of the “‘bird’’ rug is one of several allover patterns developed in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries in response to the increasing European demand for 
“Turkey” carpets. Artists of the sixteenth century, working for the great lords of Turkey, 
had created elaborate medallion patterns. But the intricacy of these patterns, demanding 
so much time and skill from the weaver, and their balanced compositions, predetermining 
and limiting the size of the rugs, unfitted them for rugs intended for a general market. So 
designs were evolved with a very simple repeat that was easy and comparatively quick to 
’ weave and adaptable to rugs in a large range of sizes. 

Simple as they were, these allover designs achieved a restrained beauty and a per- 
fect balance of composition. The best known of them at the present day is that of the 
“Holbein” rugs, so-called because of their frequent appearance in paintings of the German 
master—a design of arabesque leaves and flowers, yellow on a red ground. This design 
was a product of the sixteenth century. Among later patterns, dating from the last of the 
sixteenth and the very early seventeenth century, are that of repeated flower groups, 
generally in red and yellow with touches of blue, which is employed, for example, in a 
small rug of the Metropolitan Museum,! and that of the “bird” motzf. 

A number of “‘bird”’ rugs have been preserved in museums and important collections 
in Europe and America. Of those in Europe a good specimen is in the Museum of Decora- 
tive Art, Berlin. Another is in the Victoria and Albert Museum.? The Probst collection 
and the collection of Prince Schwarzenberg each contains an excellent example’ and one is 
the property of Dr. Wilhelm Bode.‘ Still others were formerly in the Simonetti collection 
in Rome and in the collection of Dr. K. Zander, Berlin. *® 

American collectors early directed their attention toward the ‘‘bird” group. The 
late Mr. C. F. Williams, of Norristown, Pennsylvania, owned two. One of these has 
been on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum since 1919.° An interesting specimen 


1In the Ballard collection. See Breck and Morris, werken Muhammedanischer Kunst in Miinchen, 1910, I, 


The Ballard Collection of Oriental Rugs, 1923, no. 31, 

2No. 134. 

3Vienna I. R. Austrian Commercial Museum, Orien- 
tal Carpets, edited by Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, pl. VI. 
The example in the Probst collection measures about 11 
by 5 feet; the one belonging to Prince Schwarzenberg 
measures about 13 by 8 feet. 

4Bode and Kuehnel, Antique Rugs from the Near East 
(English translation by Riefstahl), pl. 78. 

‘Sarre and Martin, Die Ausstellung von Meister- 


pl. 73. The rug of the collection of Dr. Zander measures 
about 13 by 7 feet. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Catalogue of a 
Loan Exhibition of Early Oriental Rugs, by W. R. Valen- 
tiner, New York, November 1, 1910—January 15, 1911, 
no. 11. For the other example in the Williams collection 
see Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, 
Special Loan Exhibition of Carpets and Other Textiles from 
Asia Minor, Philadelphia, 1919, no. 51. 
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(Fig. 1) was acquired by James Ballard and presented by him to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum.! What is apparently the largest rug of the group on record (Fig. 2) belongs to P. W. 
French and Co., New York. It measures fifteen feet, three inches, by nine feet, five 
inches. 3 

These “bird” rugs may all be assigned to the late sixteenth or early seventeenth cen- 
tury. The character of the design points to that period. But, since the argument of 
style always needs substantiation, there is luckily other proof that the design was current 
as early as the year 1600. Bode cites a “bird” rug copied on a fresco in the Royal Palace at 
Munich that was painted by the Flemish artist Pieter Candid (de Witte). A painting by 
Varotari in the Hermitage at Petrograd, dating from about the year 1625, also shows a 
“bird” rug. These two paintings prove beyond a doubt that the rugs are really of the 
period in which the internal evidence of style and general appearance would place them. 

The design of the “‘bird”’ rugs is a repeated pattern of squares enclosing symmetrical 
flower groups. The sides of the squares are formed by roughly lozenge-shaped motifs in 
the semblance of a conventionalized bird, which connect rosettes at the corners. The 
square repeats cover the entire surface of the rug, with the exception of the border, which 
may be either an angular cloud design or a bold zigzag. The background is always white, 
softened to a fine ivory tone; the design shows mellow reds and blues, mingled with tans 
and generally outlined with black. 

Though it has been said that their white backgrounds were a concession to European 
taste, the ‘‘bird’”’ rugs are purely Oriental in color, as in design. Rugs with white back- 
grounds were woven in sixteenth-century Persia for the home market. Furthermore, the 
Europe of the time of the “bird’”’ rugs was fond of strong colors and imported hundreds 
of rugs of brilliant hue and bold design. The vogue of delicate pastel shades came later, 
with Louis XV. Then the European market for Oriental rugs declined. Turkish weavers 
of the eighteenth century tried to meet the crisis by making rugs in pale colors and in 
European, or what they considered European, design. But at the time when the “bird” 
rugs were created, Oriental weavers did not have to consider making concessions in order 
to sell their wares to the West. 

The design of the “bird” rugs is a rarely interesting object lesson in the evolution 
of design. It has been made the subject of a study by Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum.? My own research has, however, brought me to conclu- 
sions somewhat at variance with his findings. 

As I have said, the design of the center field consists of squares enclosing flower 
groups. These flower groups may be dismissed in a few words. They have a certain 
similarity of construction to the repeat design of the class of standard-pattern rugs that 
may be called, for brevity’s sake, ‘“‘SSmyrna seventeenth-century rugs.’’* Each group 
forms a well defined, stiffly symmetrical plant unit, in which the direction of growth is 
clearly indicated. A short central stem bears a rosette at its top. From the bottom of 
the stem branch two smaller stems, each bearing a flower and a leaf. These stems, after 
the manner of plants, curve upward, toward the light. From the upper part of the rosette 
issue two more stems, also directed upward, each of which bears a small palmette flower, 
and at the top of each flower are two up-curved leaves. Though in all the “bird” rugs I 
have seen, the direction of growth of this flower group is strictly observed by the designer, 


1Breck and Morris, op. cit., no. 35. This rug meas- __politan Museum, no. 36662, and in the J. D. McIlhenny 
ures 11 feet, 1 inch, by 5 feet, 11 inches. collection, Philadelphia (see Philadelphia catalogue cited 

2In Burlington Magazine, XX XVII, 1920, pp. 123ff. in note 6, preceding page, no. 9). 

’Specimens are in the Fletcher collection, Metro- 
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it is usually ignored by those who prepare catalogues and other publications; almost invari- 
ably the motif is shown upside down. The sketch given with Mr. Tattersall’s article 
shows a deviation from the usual structure of the motif, and, though I have not seen the 
original, I think it has been rendered inexactly. 

Far more interesting than this central group is the “bird” motif, which forms the 
sides of the squares. A study of the design soon reveals that the ‘“‘bird”’ is not a bird at 
all. It resolves itself into two angularized arabesque leaves, the one turned to the right, 
the other to the left, to enclose a compartment of a color different from the background. 
The real character of the pattern is particularly evident in the small rug from the Williams 
collection, now at the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 3).! In this rug small tendrils attached 
to what might be called the wings of the bird, if it were a bird, give weight to the hypoth- 
esis of the arabesque origin of the design. 

Mr. Tattersall states that the ‘“‘bird”’ motif is “probably derived from floral or leaf 
devices,”’ but adds that “so far no intermediate pattern has been found to connect this 
clearly with a primitive floral design.”’ If, however, the ‘‘bird’”’ motif may be interpreted 
as an angular metamorphosis of two fluent arabesque leaves, the upper growing down 
from left to right, the lower growing up from right to left, the two enclosing a compart- 
ment of a color different from the background and connecting rosette flowers, an original 
for the design is not far to seek The identical motif is to be seen in fluent arabesques on 
the border (Fig. 4) of a ‘“‘vase’’ rug of the Ginzkey collection in Vienna.? It appears also 
in the extremely interesting border (Fig. 5) of an enameled tile field in the Old Seraglio 
in Constantinople. Here the rosettes are replaced by arabesque flowers, but the “‘bird”’ 
motif of distinct (probably bolus red) color is clearly framed by two arabesque leaves. 
The motif appears again, somewhat angularized, on the border (Fig.6) of the ‘‘vase’’ rug 
belonging to the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry.‘ Another version is to be found 
on a ‘vase’ rug in the Victoria and Albert Museum, * and yet another is used in the border 
which surrounds a field of figural wall tiles from the ate of Ispahan, now in the Louvre. 
In the sixteenth century the motif, in common with many others, was sometimes trans- 
lated into a scheme of ‘‘Chinese peonies” and serrated leaves, which became the rage in 
Persia in about 1500 and soon spread to Turkey. Such a translation forms the border 
of the sixteenth-century Turkish (so-called ‘‘Rhodian’’) tile field (Fig. 7) from the palace of 
Piali Pasha at Constantinople, now in the Louvre.’ A step further is the transformation 
of the fluid curves of the motif into the rigid angularity of the ‘‘bird”’ rugs. 

The angularization of arabesque forms was a favorite play of Turkish rug designers 
of the sixteenth century. It is typical not only of the “bird” rugs but of other rugs with 
allover patterns. The design of the “Holbein” rugs is formed by arabesque motifs frozen 
into stiffness in much the same manner as are the “bird”’ arabesques, and the motifs of a 
later group of rugs, to which a rug in the Metropolitan Museum! belongs, show a similar 
angularization. 

Tile decoration is a valuable aid to the study of rug design, and it is in a sixteenth- 
century Turkish tile field that the “bird” motif, employed, not for a border, but for an 
allover pattern similar to that of the “bird” rugs, is caught in the arabesque stage of its 


1The first rug referred to in note 6, p. 91. Carpets (Victoria and Albert Museum), no. 8. 

2Bode and Kuehnel, op. cit., fig. 36. 6Migeon, L’orient musulman, II, pl. 34. 

3Neugebauer and ’Orendi, Orientalische Teppich- 7[bid., II, pl. 42. An analogous design appears on 
kunde, fig. 21. “Rhodian” tile reproduced by H. Jacoby, Hine Samm- 

‘Bode and Kuehnel, op. cit., fig. 34. Bet orientalischer Teppiche, Berlin, 1923, fig. 63a. 


‘Reproduced by Kendrick, Guide to the Collection of 8Breck and Morris, op. cit., no. 31 
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evolution (Fig. 8). This field! is covered by a system of rosettes placed at the corners 
of imaginary squares and connected by arabesque leaves to form what might be called a 
double ‘bird’ pattern. From each upper rosette a leaf curves diagonally toward the 
center of the square, where it meets another leaf curving upward from the lower rosette 
to enclose what roughly corresponds to the “bird” motif. In the right-hand half of Fig. 8 
part of the design has been blotted out to make the resemblance more evident. When the 
neglected subject of Turkish tile decoration has been more thoroughly studied, it is not at 
all impossible that an exact replica of the ‘‘bird’’ design may come to light on a tile field. 

Since writing the above paragraph I have come upon a Turkish sixteenth-seven- 
teenth-century rug of large size, which supplies the ‘‘bird’”’ motif in the arabesque stage, 
used between larger motifs. This rug featured in the sale of Spanish and Oriental rugs 
from the Mizner and Berberyan collections, held at the American Art Association on 
November 8, 1924.2 It measures nineteen feet by eleven feet, six inches, and, though 
much coarser, is of the same type of design as three rugs in the Ballard collection, at the 
Metropolitan Museum.*? The “bird” motif measures about one foot and a half in its 
extreme length. It shows two distinct arabesque leaves, running and turned in opposite 
directions, of light tan color enclosing a black cartouche. This black center contains two 
serrated leaves, also pale tan. The entire motif stands out very distinctly as a decorative 
unit against the neutral field of the rug (see Fig. 9). 

The border of the “bird’”’ rug belonging to P. W. French and Co. and that of the 
‘‘bird’”’ rug belonging to Dr. Bode form other interesting examples of the evolution of 
design. These two rugs depart from the more common “bird” rug border of convention- 
alized Chinese cloud bands and show a border of reciprocal triangles dividing the back- 
ground into a bold zigzag. This border occurs also on rugs of the ‘“‘three-globe” pattern, 
which are closely related to the “bird” group; and it appears in the eighteenth century on 
the so-called “Kis” Giordes rugs (Fig. 14). 

Mr. Tattersall explains the origin of this border of reciprocal triangles as follows: 
“In the Ushak type of carpet, as the medallions in the field became multiplied, it was 
found necessary to maintain the balance of the latter by introducing portions of medallions 
often roughly triangular in shape, and naturally these fell near the border. From this, 
it was not a long step to place a succession of these shapes in the border and thus form a 
wavy line of plain ground.” A different explanation of the evolution suggests itself to 
me. The border of the French and Bode “‘bird”’ rugs is merely a modification of an age-old 
design. It is developed from that simplest of border patterns—the undulated vine. In 
the first stage of the evolution, flowers are attached to the sinuosities of the vine. Next, 
the stem section between two flowers is transformed into a bold cyma or § curve. Since 
the S-shaped curves represent stems coming from right and left to support the flower, 
the unit of design is usually a flower with symmetrical S curves on either side (the “double 
S” design; see Figs. 11, 12, 15, 16, 18-21). In rarer cases the S curves all follow the same 
direction, connecting one flower with another, and the unit of design is asymmetrical, 
consisting of a flower and a single § (the “single S” design; see Fig. 13). These abstract 
curves may be interpreted as arabesques or as serrated leaves. They may be rendered 
in smooth, fluid lines or transformed into severe angularity. Such variations are child’s 
play to the Oriental designer, who knows well his grammar of ornament and has rare skill 


__ 1Alexander Raymund, Alttuerkische Keramik, Mu- 2No. 128 of the catalogue. 
nich, 1922, pl. 21. 3Breck and Morris, op. cit., nos. 19, 20, and 21. 
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to simplify designs at the dictates of economy or to modify them to the uses of a special 
technique, such as that of weaving or of rug knotting. 

The ‘‘double 8” border appears in broad arabesques (Fig. 10) in a Herat rug of the 
Vienna Museum;' in an animal rug (Fig. 11) formerly in the Yerkes collection,? and now 
in the Metropolitan Museum; in a silk tapestry rug of the Doisteau collection, now in the 
Louvre; and in a silk rug of the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum. The same border is found in very 
richly scrolled arabesques on a sixteenth-century blue-and-white Kutahia plate repro- 
duced by Migeon.? In a rug of northwestern Persia formerly in the Bevan collection‘ 
the motif is interpreted in serrated leaves alternating with rosette flowers. In fragments 
of an Armenian rug (Fig. 12) in the Bode and Williams collections® it appears in exact 
translation from undulated curves into rigid geometric forms. The same border of angu- 
lar, serrated leaves may be seen on a Persian rug published by Clarke;* while a slightly 
varied design, in which the leaves follow one direction (the ‘“‘single 8” pattern), comes to 
light on an ‘‘Armenian”’ rug in the South Kensington Museum’ and on a rug in the Bal- 
lard collection (Fig. 13).8 Finally, a motzf based on exactly the same foundation as that 
of the Bode and Williams fragments, but broadened and almost deprived of its plant char- 
acter, becomes one of the standard motifs of Asia Minor rug borders, particularly those 
of nomad rugs, and also of later Caucasian and western Turkestan borders. In these 
rugs the zigzag formed by the arabesque leaves becomes gradually more and more geo- 
metrized until the floral character is entirely lost. Such rugs as the Ballard Yomud rugs 
(Figs. 18 and 19) and Kazak rugs (Figs. 20 and 21)" show the final degeneration of the 
pattern. It would be strange if the border of the “bird” rugs, with its zigzag and its alter- 
nating flowers, had been constructed by using the tips of Ushak medallions (which happen 
also to contain flowers) when a zigzag border with alternating flowers based on an ara- 
besque original was a current motif. The variations on the theme of this “bird” rug 
border that one finds in rugs of the seventeenth to the nineteenth century, from Asia 
Minor to Turkestan, all prove both its arabesque origin and its popularity. 

This derivation of the ‘‘bird’”’ motif and the zigzag border from curved arabesque 
motifs illustrates the adaptation of ‘‘artist-created’”’ patterns to commercial or popular 
use. Practically all “primitive,” “abstract,” and “geometric” design, whether with 
figural or with ornamental plant motifs, can be traced back to a naturalistic or “artist- 
created” origin. Naiveté, alas! proves again to be the daughter of sophistication. 


1Bode and Kuehnel, op. cit., fig. 22. Oriental Carpets, edited by Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke. 
2No. 204. pl. XLV. 

3Migeon, Manuel d’art musulman, fig. 255. ™No. 170. P 

4No. 09 in the catalogue of the sale. 8Breck and Morris, op. cit., no. 16. 

5Bode and Kuehnel, op. cit., fig. 57. %Tbid., nos. 108 and 109. . 


6Vienna I. R. Austrian Commercial Museum, 107 bid., nos. 99 and 100. 


A Lost Cartoon for Leonardo’s Madonna with St. Anne’ 


By JoHn SHAPLEY 


That America will ever have any large share in the material heritage left by Leon- 
ardo is doubtful. But the world shares in common the vast intellectual inheritance, the 
right to which must be vindicated through the study and publication of the things Leon- 
ardo left behind him. The present pdper is an attempt to lay claim to an item of this in- 
heritance, a lost composition for his Madonna with St. Anne. 

Leonardo’s life and activity were so complicated that scarcely a problem in regard 
to them has lent itself to clear and final solution. Frequently the wealth of information pre- 
served in his manuscripts and drawings seems to confuse rather than enlighten modern 
scholarship. The difficulty is that the student of Leonardo has to deal not merely with 
things-—drawings, paintings—but also, and primarily, with ideas: the former are tangible, 
the latter intangible and fluctuating. The St. Anne Madonna of Leonardo means more 
than a picture, a cartoon, a series of drawings; it means a theme perennial upon which 
Leonardo recurrently focused his untiring imagination. 

There is abundant material for the study of the Madonna with St. Anne. First in 
chronological order comes heralded by preparatory drawings, of which the Metropolitan 
Museum claims an example,? the London cartoon (Fig. 1)?: all agree as to its authenticity 
and most agree as to its representing an early stage in Leonardo’s development of the 
theme. Second follows the description by Fra Pietro Nuvolaria‘ of the famous cartoon of 
1501 for the Servi, now lost. Third is the familiar painting in the Louvre (Fig. 2), late 
in date and largely executed by assistants. Even with these milestones the way to a 
clear understanding of the evolution of the theme has not been found. The confusion is 
due, I think, to the failure to appreciate the complete dissimilarity of the compositions 
known to us from these three sources. It is my purpose to show that the description of 
Nuvolaria indicates a composition utterly different from the London cartoon or the Louvre 
painting. So divergent are the cartoon, description, and picture that the only reasonable 
explanation seems to be to regard them as representative of three distinct Madonnas. 

No paper on Renaissance painting would be complete without blaming Vasari (to 
whom we owe so much for the general truth of his biographies, and even for his often illu- 


1This paper was inspired by Professor Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., of Princeton University, whom I wish to 
thank for his helpful suggestions. : 

2Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, XIV, 
1919, p. 187. Cf. zbid., XIII, 1918, pp. 214-217 for two 
sheets of drawings by Leonardo in the same collection. 

3First carefully studied by Alfred Marks (T'ransac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Literature, June 28, 1882). 

4In a letter of his correspondence with Isabella 
d’Este, first published by Luzio (J precettorit d’Isabella 
d’Este, p. 32, n. 1) in 1887, reprinted in Archivio Storico 
d’Arte (I, 1888, p. 46). It is conveniently accessible in 
the original Italian in some of the monographs on Leon- 
ardo, such as that of Solmi. Inaccurate translations, 
such as that of Yriarte (Gazette des beaux arts, 2nd series, 
XXXVII, 1888, pp. 123ff.), have unfortunately crept 
into the literature. Nuvolaria does not say that the 
cartoon was being made for the Servites: that we learn 
from Vasari, ed. Sansoni, IV, p. 38 f.; cf. also III, pp. 
475 and 585. 


5For the present purpose it is enough to give only the 
general view. Particulars concerning its workmanship 
are discussed by Seidlitz, Leonardo da Vinci, II, p. 27, 
who cites the literature. Most critics agree with Gruyer 
(Gazette des beaux arts, 2nd series, XXXVI, 1887, pp. 
98ff.) that the painting was done during the second 
Milanese period, 1507-1512. But the view expressed by 
Cook in an article in the Gazette des beaux arts, 3rd series, 
XVIII, 1897, pp. 371-389, that the picture was not 
painted until 1516, after Leonardo had gone to France, 
may be mentioned. Springer’s view (Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst, 1889, pp. 141ff., concurred in by Rosen- 
berg, Leonardo da Vinct, p. 89) that the London cartoon 
was for a later, modified, Milanese version of the Louvre 
picture is generally rejected. Two cartoons by imitators 
of Leonardo repeat the composition of the Louvre picture, 
one formerly in the Esterhazy collection, the other in the 
Turin gallery. There is a fragment of a Leonardesque car- 
toon (head of the Virgin) in the Mond collection. 
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minating errors, which we have the pleasure of correcting, or, at least, condemning). 
In the case of the St. Anne Madonna Vasari went astray in combining elements from 
different compositions, St. John and the lamb, in the same composition, but it is always 
possible that he had some Leonardesque painting in mind. The earliest biographies, such 
as Vasari could draw upon, the Libro d’Antonio Billi, the Anonimo Gaddiano, and the 
writings of Paulus Jovius do not offer the slightest suggestion of more than one composi- 
tion for this Madonna.! The first direct statement that Leonardo made more than one 
appears in a letter of the collector Sebastiano Resta (d. 1696). He wrote that there were 
three cartoons by Leonardo. In the enthusiasm of ownership, which we forgive in a con- 
temporary but not in a predecessor, he looked upon the Esterhazy cartoon as one of these, 
and he made so many other blunders that his testimony is of no weight.? 

With the gradual appreciation of the London cartoon came inevitably the conscious- 
ness that it was not to be connected with the Louvre painting. Its full importance as an 
independent work was firmly established and its history carefully worked out by Marks. 

When the letter of Nuvolaria was published it seemed necessary merely to assimilate 
his description to one of the compositions already known. He mentions a lamb but no 
infant St. John. Hence, his description could not apply to the London cartoon. Accord- 
ingly, Yriarte? came out immediately with the announcement that we could not fail to 
recognize in Nuvolaria’s letter the composition of the Louvre picture. This opinion was 
repeated in periodical articles by Springer, Muntz, and Marks.‘ It passed then into the 
numerous monographs, such as those of Horne, Rosenberg, Seailles, Solmi, etc., as accepted 
matter of fact.5 Cook zealously used Nuvolaria’s description as proof of the existence of 
a cartoon for the Louvre picture and even attempted to trace the later history of the car- 
toon.6 Mintz, however, became less certain in his book on Leonardo. He still regarded 
the cartoon described by Nuvolaria as having a composition identical with that of the 
Louvre painting, but he noted, without offering any explanation, that the St. Anne her- 
self looks on tranquilly in the actual picture instead of trying to prevent the intervention 
of her daughter as in Nuvolaria’s account.?’ McCurdy, following this lead, took the letter 
as describing ‘‘a cartoon corresponding to the Louvre picture in all essential details in 


1Codex Magliabechiano, XIII, 89, the so-called 
Codice Petrei, ed. Fabriczy (Archivio Storico Italiano, 
5th series, VII, p. 331) copying the lost Libro d’ Antonio 
Billi: “‘Fecie infiniti disegni maravigliosi, et fa l’altre [sic] 
una Nostra Donna et s.t¢ Anna che ando in Francia.” 
Codex Magliabechiano, XVII, 17, the so-called Anonimo 
Gaddiano, ed. Fabriezy (Archivio Storico Italiano, 5th 
series, XII, pp. 89ff.): ““Fece infinitj disegnj, cose mara- 
vigliose, et infra li altrj una Nostra Donna, et una santa 
Anna ch’ando in Francia.’’ Paulus Jovius in Bossi (Del 
Cenacolo di Leonardo da Vinci, p. 20): ‘“Extat et infans 
Christus in tabula cum matre Virgine Annaque avia col- 
ludens, quam Franciscus rex Galliae coemptam in Sacrario 
collocavit.’” (The last is also found in Tiraboschi, Storia 
della Letteratura Italiana, VII, pt. 4, p. 2495.) 

*Bottari, Raccolta di Lettere Pittoriche, III, p. 326. 
For the ownership of this cartoon by Resta see Marks’ 
article in the Athenaeum, no. 3365, April 23, 1892. For 
its attribution cf. Cook, op. cit., pp. 383ff. 

3Loc. cit. 

4Springer, loc. cit. Miintz, Chronique des arts, Dec. 
5, 1891; Athenaeum, no. 3369, May 21, 1892. Marks, 
Athenaeum, loc. cit.; Magazine of Art, April, 1893, where 
he seems inclined to accept incorrectly the Esterhazy 
cartoon as a true work of Leonardo. 

‘Horne, The Life of Leonardo da Vinci by Giorgio 
Vasari, p. 33. Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 85. Seailles, 
Leonardo da Vinci, lartiste et le savant, pp. 110ff. Solmi, 


Leonardo, ital. ed., p. 130. Sirén, Leonardo da Vinci, 
the Artist and the Man, contradicts himself. On page 
130 he gives an inaccurate translation of Nuvolaria’s 
letter and adds: ‘‘From this description it is manifest 
that the composition of the much-admired cartoon was 
identical with that of the well-known picture in the 
Louvre (and not with the cartoon in the Royal Academy 
of London).”’ Four pages further on he writes (p. 134): 
“The famous Florentine cartoon, as we have said, ex- 
hibited considerable divergences from the composition 
of the Louvre picture.” 

6Cook, op. cit., pp. 382ff. The existence of a car- 
toon follows without necessity of proof from the atelier 
methods then employed, of which we have so frequent 
notice in the case of Leonardo himself. Such a cartoon 
would, however, be ruined by pricking when the com- 
position was transferred to canvas—an immediate and 
obvious reason why we do not have more cartoons of 
executed works. The notices which Cook collects for 
the later history of the cartoon fit equally well the Turin 
or Esterhazy or any other imitation, or even the London 
cartoon itself, to which, in fact, Lomazzo’s notice has 
been taken to apply. 

™intz, Leonardo da Vinci, p. 386: “Ces traits 
s’appliquent de tout point a I’ ébauche du Louvre, sauf que 
dans celle-ci sainte Anne regarde tranquillement les jeux 
de son petit-fils, un poing appuyé sur la hanche, au lieu de 
chercher a s’opposer a l’intervention de sa fille.” 
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which it differs from the Academy Cartoon, except in the expression of St. Anne.’ Seid- 
litz made the selfsame exception and added that it was readily to be explained through a 
““Sehfehler.”’? This disagreement between picture and description as to the expression of 
St. Anne is, however, but one of many points of disagreement. A closer comparison of 
the description with the picture shows that the two are utterly different and that the 
description can no more be applied to the Louvre painting than to the London cartoon. 
Let us examine Nuvolaria’s letter with a reproduction of the picture before us. I refer the 
critical reader to the original Italian text, given in a footnote,’ and offer here a transla- 
tion: 

Most Distinguished and Excellent Lady, etc. I have just got Your Excel- 
lency’s letter and I shall do what you write me with all speed and care; but as far 
as I can make out, Leonardo’s habits are unsteady and very irregular, so that he 
seems to live each day for itself. Since he has been at Florence he has done only 
a sketch on a cartoon, which represents a Christ Child about a year old who, as if 
about to slip out of his mother’s arms, grasps a lamb and seems to hold it fast. The 
mother, as if about to rise from the lap of St. Anne, grasps the Child to take him from 
the lambkin (sacrificial animal) which signifies the Passion. St. Anne, rising a 
little from her seat, seems to want to keep her daughter from taking the Child from 
the lambkin: this would perhaps stand for the Church that does not want to have 
the Passion of Christ hindered. And these figures are life-size, though on a little 
cartoon, for all are in a sitting or bent position, and one is a little in front of the other 
toward the left hand; and this sketch is not yet finished. He has done nothing else, 
except that a couple of his boys are making portraits and he helps on one occasion- 
ally; he works hard at geometry, but he is most impatient with the brush. I write 
this just for Your Excellency to know that I have got your letters. I shall go ahead 
and soon send word to Your Excellency, to whom I commend myself, and I pray 
God to conserve you in His grace. 

Florence, April 3, 1501. 

Your Most Obedient Servant, 
Fra Pietro Nuvolaria, 
Vicar General of the Carmelites. 


One can hardly overstate the value of this letter as evidence. A few days before, 
on March 27, 1501, Isabella d’Este had written to Nuvolaria, who was acting as her agent 
in Florence, in reference to obtaining works by Leonardo. Unquestionably, Nuvolaria 
made an investigation in person to learn what Leonardo was about. His description was 
written in prompt reply to Isabella’s letter and under the immediate first-hand impres- 
sion of Leonardo’s cartoon. 


1McCurdy, Leonardo da Vinci, p. 119. vorrebbe fussi impedita la passione di Christo. Et sono 


Seidlitz, op. cit., II, p. 21. 

3“T1ll.ma et Ex.ma D.na etc. Hora ho havuta una 
di V. Ex. et fard cum omni celerita et diligencia quanto 
quella me scrive; ma per quanto me occorre la vita di Leon- 
ardo @ varia et indeterminata forte, st che pare vivere a 
giornata. Ha facto solo dopoi che @ ad Firenci uno schizo 
in uno cartone, finge uno Christo bambino de eta cerca 
uno anno che uscendo quasi de bracci ad la mamma piglia 
uno agnello et pare che lo stringa. La mamma quasi 
levandose de grembo ad S.ta Anna piglia el bambino per 
spiccarlo da lo agnellino (animale immolatile) che significa 
la Passione. Santa Anna alquanto levandose da sedere 
pare che voglia ritenere la figliola che non spicca el bambino 
da lo agnellino, che forsi vole figurare la Chiesa che non 


queste figure grande al naturale, ma stano in picolo car- 
tone, perché tutte o sedeno o stano curve, et una stae alquanto 
dinanci ad Valtra verso la man sinistra; et questo schizo 
ancora non é@ finito. Altro non ha facto, se non che dut 
suot garzoni fano retrati et lui a le volte in alcuno mette 
mano; da opra forte ad la geometria, impacientissimo al 
pennello. Questo scrivo solo perché V. Ex. sapia ch’io ho 
havute le sue. Fard UVopera et presto dard adviso ad V. 
Ex. ad la quale mi raccomando et prego Dio la conservi in 
sua gratia. 
Florencie 3 aprilis MDI. 

Serv. Obs. 

Fr. PETRUS NUVOLARIE 

Carm. Vic. Gen. 
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To the Louvre picture, however, the nonconformity of the description is obvious. 
In the picture the Child has virtually gained His freedom and is not, as Nuvolaria writes, 
“fas if about to slip out of the mother’s arms.” Nor is the mother “‘as if about to rise from 
the lap of St. Anne.’ Her feet are too far forward for that: she is bending down rather 
than getting up. Meanwhile, St. Anne smiles complacently and makes no sign. There is 
nothing about the composition in the Louvre to make one say, as Nuvolaria does, that 
“St. Anne, rising a little from her seat, seems to want to keep her daughter from taking 
the Child from the lambkin.’”’ Nuvolaria’s statement that “one is a little in front of the 
other toward the left hand” would seem to be ambiguous enough to apply to any com- 
position, since it is not specified whether the spectator’s left or the pictorial left is meant. 
As a matter of fact, in the Louvre picture neither point of view is applicable: the Madonna 
is so placed in front of the St. Anne that the relation of right and left does not come into 
play. 

Since the cartoon of 1501, as represented by the description of Nuvolaria, cannot 
be brought into correspondence with either of the developed compositions, in London and 
Paris, our next duty is to try to reconstruct it from Leonardo’s drawings. Besides the 
London cartoon and the Louvre picture and the drawings that enter into closest con- 
nection with them, there are three other rather definitive drawings that critics have cited 
as trials by Leonardo for the Madonna with St. Anne. One is a little silver point study 
at Oxford. That it has anything to do with the subject of the present study is doubtful. 
Another is in the His de la Salle collection in the Louvre. It is certainly a St. Anne 
Madonna but too much worked over to permit of safe deductions. Neither of these draw- 
ings has the lamb. Consequently, they need not detain us. The third is a pen drawing 
in the Venice Academy (Fig. 3.) 

This drawing at Venice corresponds at every point with the description of Nuvolaria. 
The uppermost head, somewhat more dimly sketched in (with different ink) at the right 
of the St. Anne, is not a part of the composition and should be thought away.! To de- 
scribe the remaining figures is merely to repeat the words of Nuvolaria’s letter. The sketch 
“represents,’”’ to quote, ‘‘a Christ Child about a year old who, as if about to slip out of 
the mother’s arms, grasps a lamb and seems to hold it fast.’’? The Child is eagerly leaning 
forward and has grasped the nose of the animal, which turns its head to one side to free 
itself. Again, ‘‘the mother, as if about to rise from the lap of St. Anne, grasps the Child 
to take Him from the lambkin.”’ In swinging back her right leg until the foot touches 
the ground the Madonna shows a movement preparatory to rising. At the same moment 
she leans backward to draw the Child away from His play. Further, “St. Anne, rising a 
little from her seat, seems to want to keep her daughter from taking the Child from the 
lambkin.”’ St. Anne is seen leaning forward momentarily between the Madonna and the 
Child, just as one does before rising from a sitting posture. Her right arm, around the 
Madonna’s waist, would restrain the latter in that backward movement. Significantly 
she draws the sacrificial animal near the Christ, putting her left arm about its fleecy neck. 
Here it is true that “one is a little in front of the other toward the left hand.” As is most 
natural and usual, it is toward the spectator’s left. 


There is other, quite independent evidence that led Bossi,? more than a century ago, 
and without knowledge of Nuvolaria’s letter, to anticipate my conclusions and to connect 


1McCurdy’s suggestion (op. cit., pp. 117f.) that the the head in the composition. The careful shading of the 
superfluous head is a recasting of the position of the other figures shows that they represent Leonardo’s final 
Virgin, bending further forward in a stage leading up to decision. _ 
the Louvre picture, is inconsistent with the height of 2Op. cit., pp. 231ff. 
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the drawing of the Venice Academy, rather than the picture of the Louvre, with the 
cartoon made for the Servites in 1501. Bossi reprinted the following sonnet of a second- 
rate poet, Girolamo Casio, a somewhat younger contemporary of Leonardo.' Again, 
I give the original Italian text in a footnote? and offer here a translation: 


To the St. Anne L. Vinci is painting, that holds in her arms Mary the Virgin, 
who does not want her Son to get down on the lamb. 


Ecce Agnus Dei, said John, 
Who entered and came forth from the womb of Mary 
Merely to guide with His holy life 
Our feet also to the seats celestial. 
Of the immaculate Lamb He would lay hold and He cries 
To make of Himself a sacrifice for the world. 
His mother holds Him back for she does not wish 
To see her Son’s destruction and her own. 
St. Anne, as if she were one who knew 
That Jesus was clad with our human shape 
To wipe out the sin of Adam and Eve, 
Tells her daughter with pious zeal 
To drive away her far from happy thought, 
For His immolation is ordained by Heaven. 


Bossi recognized immediately that the motive of the Madonna wishing to prevent the 
Child from the symbol of His Passion and the St. Anne opposing her in this could be seen 
in the Venice drawing but not in the Louvre picture. He attributed correctly the diver- 
gence of the compositions to Leonardo’s versatility, writing: ‘Indeed, with his continual 
search after something new, after he had made probably from the sketch which we reproduce 
[the Venice drawing | the first cartoon [that in London is really earlier but Bossi did not 
know it] which caused all Florence to marvel, he tried another along the same lines (which 
served later for the work of Salaino and for his own at Paris) in which he meant to express 
a moment later than that conceived in the first composition.’’? Of the validity of Bossi’s 
argument that Casio was too indifferent a poet to have invented the allegorical idea, which 
Leonardo so beautifully embodied, the poem given is abundant proof. The letter of 
Nuvolaria already discussed offers an interpretation substantially in agreement with Casio’s. 
This type of allegory was much in Leonardo’s mind at the time as it appears again in an 


Ubid., p. 262, n. 45, drawing from Girolamo Casio’s La madre lo ritien che non voria 


Libro de’ Fasti, p. 70. Along with the letter of Nuvolaria 
the title of the sonnet has been regularly used as con- 
temporary matter illustrative of the Louvre composition. 
Even in the title, however, ‘non volea’’ is applicable only 
to the composition seen in the Venice study as is also 
“in brazzo” if the latter is taken literally. The sonnet 
itself has hitherto been neglected, although it confirms 
Nuvolaria’s observation of the intervention of St. Anne. 
The “Sehfehler” hypothesis of Seidlitz can better be 
applied to the art historians than to Nuvolaria. 
2Per S. Anna che dipinse L. Vinci, che tenea la M. 
V. in brazzo, che non volea u figlio scendesst sopra un 
Agnello. 
Ecce Agnus Dei, disse Giovannt 
Che entro e usci nel ventre di Maria 
Sol per drizzar con la sua santa via 
E nostri piedia gla celestt scannt. 
De immaculato Agnel viol tuore e panni 
Per far al mondo di se beccaria 


Veder del figlio e di se stessa i dannt. 
Santa Anna come quella che sapeva 
Giest vestir de [human nostro velo 
Per cancellar il fal di Adam e di Eva. 
Dice a sua figlia con pietoso zelo 
Di retirarlo il pensier tuo ne lieva, 
Che gli ¢ ordinato il suo immolar dal Cielo. 
3Op. cil., p. 233. Bossi suggests that this alteration 
of the motive of the composition might have been due to 
Leonardo’s feeling that. the Madonna, so near divinity 
herself, would be inappropriately represented as resisting 
the Will of Heaven and trying to prevent, in symbol, at 
least, her Son’s sacrifice for the redemption of the world. 
In the Louvre picture he sees the St. Anne content that 
the divine mission of her Seed is to be fulfilled, the Virgin 
acquiescent but with a look of sadness about her full 
eyes, the Son turning toward His mother half in joy at 
His triumph, half in consolation for her sorrow. ‘This all 
sounds like a sermon. 
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entirely different work. In another letter of Nuvolaria to Isabella,' written April 4, 
1501, a day later than the one above, the agent, in his report on Leonardo, describes a 
picture “that he is doing for a certain Robertet, a favorite of the King of France,” in 
the following paragraph: 


The little picture which he is doing is a Madonna sitting as if she were going 
to wind yarn; and the Child, putting His foot in the basket of yarn, has taken the 
reel and gazes intently at those four rays, which are in the form of a cross, and, as 
if He were desirous of this cross, He laughs and holds it tight, not willing to give 
it up to His mother, who seems to want to take it from Him.? 


More than half a dozen school pieces, of which the Lord Battersea Madonna 
(Fig. 4) is an example, are based on this lost composition of Leonardo, for which there is 
a drawing in the Uffizi.2? The eager action and intense expression of the Child, and the 
consternation of the mother render the symbolic meaning of the picture unquestionable. 
In the Madonna with St. Anne, as that subject was conceived in the lost cartoon of 1501, 
the very same motive of Christ seizing the emblem of His Passion against the will of His 
mother was employed in the more highly developed form described by Nuvolaria and Casio 
and foreshadowed in the Venice drawing. 

Knowledge of the existence of a third composition for the Madonne with St. Anne 
makes it easy to clear up various points that have remained hitherto inexplicable. 

The frame for the altarpiece of the Servites was commissioned beforehand, Sep- 
tember 15, 1500. The disagreement of its dimensions with those of the Louvre picture‘ 
has therefore been annoying. The frame was made about a yard and a half too high and 
a yard too wide. The discrepancy is immediately explained when we find that it was not 
that of the Louvre but another composition which was intended for the altar of the Ser- 
vites. 

Writing a century before the absolutely known date when the Louvre painting came 
to France, Jovius, a primary and well-informed source, bluntly recorded that the Madonna 
with St. Anne had been bought by the king of France and placed in his chapel.* His 
words, too, ‘‘avia colludens,” that is, ‘the grandmother taking part in the play,” exclude 
the Louvre composition and indicate that of the lost cartoon. Likewise, the expression of 
another contemporary, Antonio de’ Beati,® ‘“‘one [picture by Leonardo] of the Madonna 
and of the Son that are in the lap of St. Anne,”’ shows by the plural of the verb that both 
figures were in St. Anne’s lap and by the word order doubly excludes the independent 
Child of the Louvre composition. Given our third composition for the St. Anne Madonna, 
the statements of these writers become perfectly intelligible. 

As to the details of the lost cartoon fuller information could be wished. For visual- 
izing its essentials, however, the above notices give a sound basis, especially since they 
are supplemented with the Venice drawing. This drawing is as carefully worked out as 
the British Museum drawing, which, except for the position of the St. Anne’s left hand, 
accurately foreshadows the London cartoon. It is fair to conclude, therefore, that the 


‘Calvi, Notizie det Principali Professori di Belle 
Arti, pt. III, p. 98. The passage is readily accessible in 
Solmi, op. cil., p. 131. 

2“ Tl quadrettino che fa é una Madonna, che siede, come 
se volesse innaspare fusi, e il Bambino, posto il piede nel 
canestrino dei fust, ha preso Vaspo, e mira attentamente 
quet quattro raggt, che sono in forma di croce, e come desi- 
deroso di essa croce ride, e tienla salda, non la volendo 
cedere alla mamma, che pare gliela voglia torre.” 

3The composition was widely diffused and appears 


even in Spain (S. Re inacth, in the Art Journal, Jan., 1912). 
4Pointed out by Horne in the Archileclural Review, 
July, 1902, pp. 31ff. 
on he passage has already been given in a footnote, 
p. 


‘Die Reise des Kardinals Luigi d’ Aragon, ed. Pastor, 
in Erldéuterungen und Wk Zu J anssens Gesch ichte 
des deutschen Volkes, IV, pt. 4, p. 143: “uno dela M adonna 
et del figliolo che stan posti in gremmo de sancla Anna.” 
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Venice drawing represents its lost cartoon just as closely. That is to say, it gives the posi- 
tions and relationships of the figures. Its agreement with the literary documents is, of 
course, agreement with the cartoon itself. The drawing has certain indications that the 
artist had reached a definitive conception of his theme. The lighting and modelling are 
represented with greatest pains. Leonardo has even taken the trouble to show a bit of 
his characteristic watery landscape beyond which are trees and distant hills. Even more 
important, though it is not always clear in the reproductions, is the fact that the drawing 
has its framing lines marked off around it. Nothing remains to be done but to increase the 
scale. 

The cartoon of 1501 was one of the earliest and most important pronouncements of 
the High Renaissance. To Raphael it meant space composition, that is, the careful con- 
struction of an architectonic, preferably pyramidal, composition in which the dimension 
of depth also counts. That many of Raphael’s Madonnas show this Leonardesque influ- 
ence is a commonplace. To Michelangelo it meant figures of large size and vigorous com- 
plex movements compressed into a restricted picture surface. The Doni Madonna was 
the immediate result, but in less transparent form the characteristics remain in Michel- 
angelo’s later works. It is worth noting that Nuvolaria saw both what Raphael saw, the 
figures one in front of the other, and what Michelangelo saw, their large size on a small 
cartoon. 

In spite of the significance of the cartoon, its beauty, its admirers, that it should 
disappear without a trace is not hard to understand. Save for the part that was painted 


on the wall, the important and famous cartoon for the Battle of Anghiari entirely dis- 


appeared, and the Bathing Soldiers of Michelangelo are preserved only in inferior repro- 
ductions. A strict parallel to the lost cartoon is the one preserved in London. Of this 
admirable work there were very few imitations. Luini, as its owner, an artist himself, 
and a disciple of Leonardo, made use of it, converting it into a Holy Family, now in the 
Ambrosiana; and there is a wretched painting based on it in a private Genoese collection. 
The fact is that, even when not damaged by pricking, cartoons have little or no appeal 
to collectors. They are not decorative enough to be hung on the wall. They are too 
large to be stowed away in portfolios. There could have been little interest felt when the 
London cartoon reached the Royal Academy, for there is no contemporary notice, though 
the event took place in art-loving and Italianizing eighteenth-century England. In less 
intelligent, one can hardly say less appreciative, hands, it is not strange that a fading 
cartoon should have been discarded. 

With Leonardo, however, as I have said, it is not a question of things but of ideas. 
Like Leonardo’s domed buildings (one of his ground plans is used as the cover design of 
this magazine), which were not built, but which were none the less the progenitors of 
numerous buildings and cardinal examples of Renaissance architecture, Leonardo’s St. Anne 
Madonna of 1501 for the altar of the Servites of Florence, which was not painted, inaugu- 
rates the sixteenth century and the new era. 


1Pettorelli, Rassegna d’Arle Antica e Moderna, VII, 1920, pp. 197ff. 
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“a 
SaPPHO AND Her InFtuENcE. By Davin M. Rostnson. “Our Dest To GREECE AND Romp” Series, Vou. 2. x11, 
272 pp.; 24 pts. Boston, MARSHALL JoNnES Co., 1924. $1.50. 


Before entering upon a formal review of this book, it may not be inopportune to 
explain, for the benefit of those members of the College Art Association who are not class- 
icists by training or association, the purpose of the series to which the book belongs. 
The propaganda against the Classics neither slumbers nor sleeps. Up to recent years the 
lovers of Greek and Latin had contented themselves with a purely defensive position; 


. but lately, realizing that often the best defence is counter-attack, their tactics have 


changed. In 1920 a group of lovers of the “humanities,” largely recruited in Philadelphia, 
éinanced the publication of a series of fifty small books convenient in size and low in price 
and written in a style that should reach all sorts of men and women, in which the con- 
tribution of the civilizations of Greece and Rome to all branches of modern life should be 
aggressively and concisely stated. The editing of the series was entrusted to Professors 
G. D. Hadzsits of the University of Pennsylvania and D. M. Robinson of Johns Hopkins 
University, each of whom was also to write one of the volumes. These editors selected 
as the other contributing authors scholars of the greatest prominence both in this country 
and abroad, who were to write on their especial fields. The series has not yet been com- 
pleted, but more than twenty of the volumes have appeared; the general standard is high, 
and the sales have surpassed all expectation. 

Professor Robinson, the author of the volume under discussion here, needs no 
introduction to the members of this association. For several years he was its president; 
to the advancement of its interests he gave liberally of his time and strength; and under 
his administration The Art Bulletin was established as a quarterly. The wideness of his 
sympathies and the thoroughness of his scholarship are too well known to our readers 
to be enlarged upon, and his genial and winning personality needs no comment. In view 
of all that he has done for our association, it is eminently fitting that this book, although 
not strictly an art publication, should be reviewed in these pages. 

From the beginning of his career, Sappho has exercised a powerful fascination for 
Professor Robinson, and he has for many years made a specialty of the study of her life, 
her work, and her influence on her contemporaries and on posterity. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should select her as the subject of the book that he was to contribute to 
the series. That he has not wasted his time is evidenced by the astonishing fund of infor- 
mation upon which he has drawn in the composition of the book. 

The first impression that strikes the careful reader is one of amazement and admira- 
tion. Every page bears witness to an unrivalled command of the enormous literature that 
is either directly concerned with Sappho, or that owes its inspiration to her poems. How 
enormous this literature is will doubtless come as a surprise to the scholar as well as to 
the uninitiated. For the inquiring mind, the sources for the information in the text are 
given in the twenty-two pages of notes at the end; and it is from a study of these notes 
that an estimate of the labor involved in the preparation of the book, and a true apprecia- 
tion of the writer’s learning and thoroughness may be obtained. 

In a sense, the book may be said to have the defects of its qualities. Sometimes, and 
especially in the chapters devoted to the influence of Sappho in later times, the style tends 
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to become, owing to the enormous amount of material, rather that of a catalogue than 
of an essay; but it is hard to see how this could have been avoided if Professor Robinson 
was to insert all that should be included in such a study. That he is an enthusiast, however, 
and the possessor of a good clear English style is abundantly proven by the opening chap- 
ters, and especially by the epilogue, where his enthusiasm and devotion to the poetry and 
character of Sappho lead him to write in a manner almost inspired. Nor should we for- 
get his own excellent verse renderings of some of the poems and fragments, which he inserts 
from time to time with a modest word of apology, and which very closely catch the spirit 
of the original, although, as he truly says, it is impossible for any translator entirely to do 
so. (These translations will be found on pp. 19-20, 41, 56, 72-73, 82-83, and 97.) Where 
he gives the translations, paraphrases, or adaptations of others, his instinct rarely leads 
him astray, with the result that the book is full of beautiful selections from poems not 
only in English, but in Latin, French, German, and Italian, that owe their creation, 
directly or indirectly, to the influence of the Lesbian poetess. 


Mention has been made of Professor Robinson’s admiration for the character of 
Sappho. This leads us to that part of the book which is most certain to provoke discus- 
sion—the defence of her virtue. A strong case is established for the chastity of her life; 
and there is bitter denunciation for the attacks upon her good name that have been made 
from antiquity down to the present day. I find myself in entire accord with Professor 
Robinson on this point; but it must be borne in mind that much can be said on the other 
side, and that the argument that only a pure woman could have produced such beautiful 
verse is not necessarily founded on fact. We all admire the beauty and power of The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol, for example, but we do not inquire too closely into the private 
morals of Oscar Wilde! 


The members of this association will naturally turn to Chapter V, Sappho in Art. 
In this part of the book Professor Robinson has the opportunity of displaying his great 
knowledge of art and archaeology, his more especial fields. He brings together the var- 
ious attributed ancient portraits, and his discussion of them is extremely sane and level- 
headed, particularly on the question of whether or not the so-called Maiden of Anzio may 
be regarded as a portrait of Sappho, in which case he gives the verdict of ‘‘not proven.” 
The fine bust in the Borghese Palace in Rome, here published for the first time (pl. 21), 
finds its closest parallel in a head in the British Museum, which, curiously enough, he 
does not mention, but which is published in the University Prints, A394. The so-called 
Bust of Sappho in the hands of a dealer in New York, published several years ago, is 
rightly discarded, as it is almost certainly neither a portrait of Sappho, nor even ancient, 
but should probably be assigned to the Renaissance. 


The discussion of the vase paintings is very ably handled, even if the mistake is 
made of calling the vase in Cracow black-figured (pl. 13). It is rather of the rare technique 
with opaque designs on a black ground, of which the best brief discussion in English will be 
found in Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, 1, pp. 393-394, pl. XXXV. This style was 
contemporaneous with the “mixed technique” (black-figured and red-figured on the same 
vase) and is used on one signed vase by Nikosthenes, in the Louvre, and one signed vase 
by Andokides, in the same museum. But with the treatment of the chronology and attri- 
butions of the red-figured vases, I am in complete agreement with Professor Robinson: he 
is absolutely right in rejecting Nicole’s absurd date for the activity of the Meidias painter 
(note 120), and there is no better discussion than his of the well-known Sappho vase in 
Munich (page 103, note 110, pl. 12). 


Apparently Professor Robinson tends to disbelieve in the authenticity of the golden 
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bowl recently acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston (note 93). The style in 
which this note is written is so ambiguous that it leaves the reader in doubt as to whether 
it is only the inscription on the bowl, or the entire object, that he condemns as a modern 
forgery. That the bowl itself is ancient is usually admitted to-day; there is more doubt 
as to the inscription, and it will never, in all probability, be conclusively proven either 
genuine or spurious. I am convinced, however, that it, too, is right--the evidence seems 
tome to point more strongly to that conclusion—and that in this object we have, therefore, 
a priceless historic monument. I have reason to believe that Professor Robinson may 
possibly have revised his point of view since his note was written, as an opportunity has 
recently been afforded him to make a careful examination of the bowl. 

The reader’s attention has been called to these small differences of opinion between 
the writer and the critic, not from a spirit of fault-finding but because the book is so 
admirable on the whole. Many who have kept in close touch with the volumes in this 
series as they have appeared have expressed the sentiment that Sappho is the best that 
has as yet come out. Not having read all the other volumes, I can only say that it is a 
mighty monument to the loving industry and amazing scholarship of Professor Robinson, 
and that the other writers in the series have been set a standard that they will find hard 
to surpass. With champions such as these the cause of the humanities will be won, and 
the advocates of crass materialism, vocationalism, and Philistinism in education will find 
the tide of sympathy setting against them. Such books reveal in no uncertain way ‘Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome.” 

Stephen Bleecker Luce 


Tur Roman Toca. By Lituian M. Witson. 132 pp., 102 ILLustrations. Bauttimore, THE Jonns Hopkins 
Press, 1924. $5.00. 

The Romans were proud of themselves as the race that wore the toga. Cincinnatus, 
plowing behind his oxen on his little farm, sent to the house for his toga, which he draped 
round himself over his tunic, before he could listen to the deputies of the senate proffer 
their nomination of him as dictator to save the state. It is as if a presidential candidate 
were about to be found milking a cow when the deputation arrived to inform him of his 
nomination, and as if he, suddenly realizing his unworthy dress, were to call for his dress 
clothes and slip them over his overalls. 

The impression is widespread that a toga is something like a bed sheet. Perhaps 
that idea has gained ground with the spreading production of Greek and Roman plays 
and their pictorial representations in papers and magazines. The use of a glorified or 
enlarged bed sheet has been all too common. The toga is rather a blanket, and if the 
reserves accumulated on the sideline benches of the multitudinous college and high 
school gridirons wore instead of their college colored blankets ones of white or gray or 
brown with an occasional purplish or magenta stripe, they would look more like Romans 
than anyone else at the present time, except the blanket-clad American Indians at a cere- 
monial. 
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Primitive peoples in general wore as an outer garment a blanket of some sort. A 
rectangular cloth was the simplest shape to weave, and a blanket thus made obviously could 
serve many purposes. The Greek toga was a himation, but the Greeks seem not to have laid 
any claim on immortality by virtue of their clothes; they were much prouder of the shape 
of their bodies, which their clothes tended to cover, and much prouder of the language 
they developed, the finest the world has yet known, English being second. The Scotch 
toga was a tartan, but this type of toga grew into a sort of color scheme by which clans 
were distinguished rather than a nation individualized. The Red Indian toga was a blanket 
and for centuries, except that its solid colors were dark, it approached very nearly the 
Roman toga as a dress. To be sure, there developed a pictographic and heraldic type of 
Indian blanket, whereby a Siwash could be distinguished from a Navajo, but that in 
early days was as ceremoniously rare as it now is commercially ubiquitous. 


The Roman toga grew from a personal covering into a national bulwark. Its sim- 
plicity always remained, although fashion through a thousand years dictated many a 
changing nicety of fold and many an intricacy of drape. The very fact that the Roman 
toga was the national dress of the race whose togated consuls, senators, and emperors 
set the imperishable seal of success upon dignified, even nonchalant, statesmanship, has not 
yet lost its force. Apart from its dignity, its simplicity, its implications, the Roman toga 
by its very unchangeableness still befits the marbled forms of European and American 
statesmen and worthies better than the changing styles of boots, pants, and coats. 


It would seem that there should be no difficulties in describing a Roman toga. But 
when one looks through Roman literature, as Dr. Wilson has done, all that is said turns 
out to be practically valueless so far as concerns exact measurements and cut, methods of 
making, and technique of draping. As the author says, literary reference to the Roman 
toga is casual. But the hundreds of Roman statues scattered in the museums of the world 
wear togas for the most part, and on many a well preserved piece of bas-relief, toga-clad 
figures stalk or stand in Roman dignitas. Here would seem to be ascertainable facts from 
figures. 

The book here under review is the first of The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Archaeology, under the editorship of Professor David M. Robinson. The acknowledg- 
ments, in the Introduction, to the personnel of museums, in themselves show that Miss 
Wilson has studied the statues in every museum that has togated statues of appreciable 
worth and number. The 102 illustrations in a book of 132 pages speak for themselves. 


The author, on pages 22 and 23, states her methods of approach to the subject of 
the Roman toga on its technical side and the reasons behind her methods. They are cer- 
tainly sound and good. She has not relied upon photographs; she has gone to hundreds 
of the togated statues themselves and measured and examined them. ‘Then she has 
draped living models with togas of differing sizes and cuts, until the togas of her models 
reproduced the characteristic lines of the sculptured garments. Probably no one would 
have disputed an a priori dogmatic statement that “neither the sculptors nor the painters 
of antiquity were producing fashion plates,’’ but Miss Wilson has examined so carefully 
the mimetic exactness of the inevitable or characteristic lines that she has also been able 
to distinguish the accidental and arbitrary folds of casual lines on the living model from 
the idealized or artistic lines on the garments of the marbled ancients. Her statement on 
page 25 cannot be controverted: “If a piece of drapery be placed on a human figure in the 
same manner as that shown on a sculptured figure, and it produces in all its parts the 
essential lines and folds shown on the statue, then the drapery must have practically the 
same size and shape as that which the sculptor used on his model.’’ 
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The Roman toga is a piece of material with a longer and a shorter straight edge on 
the sides. The longer edge hangs over the left shoulder straight down the body in front. 
The upper or longer edge then comes across the back under the right armpit, across the 
breast, and then again over the left shoulder and down the back. The garment curves 
_ from each end of the short straight edge to a varying point on the edge of the cloth at 
its greatest length. The many forms of the Roman toga through the centuries of its use 
all depend on modifications in length and width of the cloth and the variation of curve in 
the cloth as it met the ends of longer or shorter straight edges on the sides. 

Miss Wilson begins with the simple drapery on the bronze statue at Florence of the 
third century B.C., known as the Arringatore. Here she establishes by trial her unit 
of measurement, which is the height of her model from the floor to the base of the neck 
in front. This unit of measurement bears a pretty regular proportion to the added measure- 
ment of the girth of a statue or model. 

From the Arringatore toga the author goes to the larger toga of the Republican 
period and superposes the one on the other im a flat drawing to scale. This same method 
she applies to the toga of the ages she has chosen as representative. 


The Ara Pacis of Augustus offers good examples for her third form of the toga, and 
the author shows that the change is in the easing or lengthening of the toga’s upper edge, 
allowing a fullness of drapery in front which certainly makes the sinus so often mentioned 
in literature. Also for the first time on several figures in this Ara Pacis relief appears a 
small loop or boss near the waist line in front, which is believed to be the wmbo of litera- 
ture. 

The Arringatore, says the author, is the only statue, so far as she knows, where a 
border is shown on a toga. She proves that a border could and can be woven along a 
curved as well as a straight edged garment. Her collection of references makes it clear 
that the toga praetexta had a “purple” border. She seems to make her point that the 
painted border on a toga worn by a figure painted on one of the walls of the house of the 
Vettii at Pompeii is decorative and not realistic. 

The purple border on the toga, therefore, like the purple patch in literature, seems 
to be left in the limbo of the subjective. | 

Miss Wilson devotes a chapter (III) to the imperial toga, where among other things 
it is shown that the large imperial toga, at all events, was woven in two pieces and seamed. 
At the beginning of the fourth chapter (Later Forms of the Toga, p. 89) the author must be 
quoted: ‘“The changes thus far traced in the toga have been first, an increase in its length, 
and a much greater one in its width, so that considerably more than one-third of the 
width could be folded over to form the sinus; second, a change in the form by cutting off 
the upper corners, which greatly elongates the upper or sinus edge of the garment, making 
it convex and permitting more varied and elaborate styles of draping; third, a change in 
draping in order to dispose more conveniently of the mass of fabric, and at the same time 
preserve the elaborate appearance of the garment.” That is a very understandable descrip- 
tion, even without the accompanying photographs of the statues and the side-by-side 
draped living models, and the drawings of the shapes of garments that produce the same 
characteristic lines on the model as are on the statue. 


Dr. Wilson closes her book with a brief appendix on ‘‘The Toga for Today,” which 
gives practical suggestions based on her own experience for the use of interested students 
and teachers on fabric, color (the Roman purpura seems to approximate garnet or dark 
magenta), making the toga, and draping. There are also eleven tables of dimensions 
which follow her diagrams. 
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The reviewer inclines to believe that Miss Wilson has made it unnecessary for any- 
one else to study the shape of the Roman toga and the way it was draped. She has gathered 
her literary data fully, she has studied the existing monuments carefully, and has applied 
to the study of the drapery the only sensible method there is. Her study looks like what 


is called a definitive piece of work. 
R. V. D. Magoffin 


Otympic Victor MONUMENTS AND GREEK ATHLETIC ART. By WALTER WoopBuRN Hype. xix, 406 pp.; 30 PLs.; 
80 FIGs.; 2 PLANS. WASHINGTON, CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON (PUBLICATION No. 268), 1921. $10. 50. 

This book is already well known to specialists and has been reviewed by numerous 
scholars: D. M. Robinson, in Classical Weekly, XVII, 1923, 59-62; EK. N. Gardiner, in J. 
H. S., XLII, 1922, 123f.; Alfred Emerson, in Art and Archaeology, XIII, 1922, 97f.; 
D. §. Robertson, in Cl. Rev., XX XVII, 1923, 74f., C. D. Bicknell, in J. R. S., XII, 
1922, 297f.; S. Reinach, in R. Arch., XV, 1922, 181; T.L. Shear, in A. J. P., XLV, 1924, 
85-88; Erich Preuner, in Phil. Woch., XLIII, 1923, 822-832 and 843-853. It is a large book, 
richly illustrated and fully documented, and covers, or at least touches on, a very large 
field. The titles of the eight chapters are as follows: I, Early Greek Games and Prizes; 
II, General Characteristics of Victor Statues at Olympia; III, Victor Statues Represented 
at Rest; IV, Victor Statues Represented in Motion; V, Monuments of Hippodrome and 
Musical Victors; VI, Two Marble Heads from Victor Statues; VII, The Materials of 
Olympic Victor Monuments, and the Oldest-Dated Victor Statue; VIII, Positions of Victor 
Statues in the Altis; Olympic Victor Monuments Erected Outside Olympia; Statistics of 
Olympic Victor Statuaries. The admirable table of contents includes a number of sub- 
heads for each chapter. The material in chapter VI would naturally belong to chapter 
III or IV and that in chapter VII to chapters II and III; but chapters VI, VII, and VIII 
reproduce with little alteration papers previously published by Professor Hyde, and 
he has chosen to add them to, rather than to incorporate them in, the present book. 
There is a list of abbreviations (pp. XVI-XIX) and a list of corrigenda (p. XIX), in which 
one finds with relief that Hyde does not really consider the Delphi charioteer archaistic; 
and a long index (pp. 337-406), which unfortunately does not contain the names of mu- 
seums. 

“Athletic art’? apparently means representations of athletes. The reader finds 
however that relatively little attention is given to arts other than sculpture; of the 110 
illustrations, 97 reproduce sculptures. On the other hand, many sculptures which have 
nothing to do with athletics are discussed, as are hair-dressing, girls’ contests in Rome 
(50) and various other topics that are hardly essential to the plan of the book. The pres- 
entation of these subjects, though apparently never hampered by considerations of brevity, 
is frequently unsatisfactory: thus the term krobylos is applied, on pp. 51 and 128, to two 
different types of hair-dressing, and in neither case is there any hint that the meaning 
is doubtful. On p. 191 we are told that the girl runners at Olympia ran over a course one- 
sixth the length of the stadium, while on p. 49 it is stated correctly that their course was 
one-sixth shorter than the stadium. In discussing the wine-pouring satyr (p. 144) Hyde 
says that the ascription to Praxiteles has been given up, which is far from true. 
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Similar inconsistencies and inaccuracies occur frequently in passages more important 
to the subject of the book. On p. 327 the “oldest class” of ‘‘Apollos”’ is represented by the 
Apollo of Thera and ‘‘one of the youngest”’ by the Apollo of Tenea; yet on p. 104 the Tenea 
figure is assigned to “‘the beginning of the sixth or even the end of the seventh century 
B.C.” The author says (p. 105) that the Kleobis-Biton group is inscribed with the name 
of Polymedes of Argos; but only the last five letters of the name are there and it seems 
that there is not room for-four others; Agamedes has been suggested as the most probable 
restoration. Hyde does not mention the other inscription, on which the identification is 
chiefly based; Homolle’s recent study (C. R. Acad. Inscr., 1924, 149ff.) has confirmed the 
identification. The Dresden athletes mentioned on p. 292 are four in number; there are 
two examples of each type (Hermann, Verzeichnis der antiken Original-Bildwerke, nos. 
233-236). For the bearded head of one, see Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits, 48; for the 
beardless head (one of the beardless heads is lost) see Arndt, Glyptotheque Ny Carlsberg, 
figure on p. 179. It is not the beardless, but the bearded head which resembles a head in 
Ny Carlsberg; for this last see Arndt, op. cit., pls. 130-131, pp. 182f. and Klein, Gesch. d. 
griech. Kunst, I1, 279; it is no. 118 in the Glyptotek. For the bronze statuette of Hermes 
- (Hyde, p. 292, note 3) see Mariani, in Ausonia II, 1907, pp. 226ff. and figure 9. A plate 
(no. 20) is given to the “remarkably beautiful bust”’ of an athlete in the Metropolitan 
Museum. It may be noted that Ludwig Curtius (Phil. Woch., XL, 1920, 1162) and 
Preuner (Phil. Woch., XLIII, 1923, 832) have expressed grave doubts as to the genuine- 
ness of this head; their doubts are, to say the least, not altogether unreasonable. 


Professor Hyde names a large number of monuments illustrating each athletic event, 
and these lists will be very useful. Completeness in them cannot be expected, but they 
ought to be arranged in some logical order and where several copies from one original are 
enumerated, their relation should be indicated. On pp. 137 f., the reader would probably 
not infer that the Ephesos bronze and the Boston statuette were copies of the same original 
as the Uffizi apoxyomenos. If he did, he would certainly suppose that the bronze in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, no. 934, was another example of the type; but in fact it is identical 
in type with the Loeb bronze mentioned by Hyde on p. 136 and described as “holding a 
strigil in the raised right hand’’—-an expression which scarcely makes it clear that the man 
is scraping the back of his right shoulder. Apparently there is no reference anywhere to 
Benndorf, in Forschungen in Ephesos, I, 181-204; this is not only the official publication 
of the Ephesos statue but the best discussion of the type in general. Hyde says of the 
Ephesos bronze (p. 138): “‘its original has been assigned by Hauser to the Sikyonian Dai- 
dalos,”’ this opinion is held by many scholars, but Hauser was not one of them; he thought 
that the Ephesos figure itself was made by Daidalos. It is astonishing that Mme. 
Ada Maviglia’s attribution of the Uffizi type to Lysippos is not cited in this discussion. 
On p. 290 we find that Hyde was not unacquainted with her work; but nobody studying 
the Uffizi type would ever find this passage, either of himself or guided by the index. 


On p. 218 the remarkable part of Bybon’s performance is left out: he threw the 
stone over his head with one hand. I may suggest as an addition to the list of diskoboloi 
a small bronze, no. 18, in the Thorwaldsen museum at Copenhagen. It is much corroded 
and few details can be made out; the lips are pinched and sharp in the way supposed to 
show the influence of sculpture in wood. The position is exactly that of the more archaic 
Apollos and the proportions and general appearance particularly suggest the Kleobis at 
Delphi, though the bronze is not so stocky. The diskos is held in the right hand, which 
hangs at the side as usual in the Apollos; the right arm is distinctly longer than the left, 
perhaps to indicate the power with which the diskos was hurled. This must be the earliest 
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of all diskoboloi, if not the earliest figure which clearly represents an athlete of any sort. 
Thefe is another archaic bronze diskobolos in the Kestner Museum in Hannover. It 
belongs to Gardner’s third type and has the singular feature, for a bronze, of a piece con- 
necting the right arm and right leg, as though the former needed support. Was the bronze 
imitated from a marble statue? Neither of these bronzes has been published, so far as I 
know. 

Sculptors and schools of sculptors specializing in athletic art are treated almost as 
fully as in a history of sculpture. Here also errors creep in: Demetrios of Alopeke may have 
lived till 360, but 380-360 is surely too late for his ‘‘floruit’’ (p. 56). No support for such 
a date can be drawn from the very inadequate references that are given. In treating 
Pythagoras (pp. 178ff.) the latest extended discussion (Ludwig Curtius, text to Brunn- 
Bruckmann 602-604) is not cited; nor is the Cassel A’pollo, the “‘Perseus,”’ nor the Devon- 
shire Apollo head, though these are much the most interesting works that have been 
ascribed to Pythagoras. The most remarkable omission in the whole book, as has been 
noted by previous reviewers, is in the discussion of the Athena-Marsyas group by Myron 
(pp. 183ff.): although a reference is given to Brunn-Bruckmann for the head of Athena in 
Dresden, not a word is said about the other copies of the Athena. Lysippos is treated 
much more fully than any other sculptor, since two of Hyde’s earlier papers, which make 
up chapter VI, are largely concerned with him. The author regards the Agias as the only 
reliable index to Lysippian style and thinks that the Vatican apoxyomenos is later than 
Lysippos. So far as I know there are just three other archaeologists who hold this view: 
they are Cultrera and the Gardner brothers. Since three of these four have dealt exten- 
sively with the subject in English and very little besides has been written on Lysippos in 
English, it is probable that students who do not read other languages will be misled as to 

the view usually held by scholars. 


In a book intended for the use of serious students, references are of prime importance. 
Professor Hyde gives a large number of them; he sometimes cites illustrations in the Annali 
dell’ Instituto and other antiquated sources, as would be expected only in an absolutely 
complete list of references. Several cases in which recent authorities are omitted have 
been noted already: as an especially bad case may be mentioned the discussion of the 
Praying Boy in Berlin (pp. 131f.), in which Hyde does not cite Lucas, Neue Jahrbicher, 
X XIX, 1912, 112-123, which is the best article on it, nor Willers, Stud. zur griech. Kunst, 
127-159, nor Sauer, Philologus, LX VII, 1908, 304-310. 


The material in chapters VI and VII, which is original to a much greater degree than 
the matter of the earlier chapters, may be commented on briefly. The resemblance between 
the Agias and the ‘‘Philandridas” is hardly sufficient to prove that they were made by 
one artist; if it were, the fact should be regarded as an argument against the attribution of the 
Agiasto Lysippos. Hyderightly maintains, against the apparent assumption of some scholars, 
that Lysippos was not incapable of making a marble statue; but we have every reason to 
believe that he made very few, and it would be surprising if one of them remained to us. 
Hyde easily shows (pp. 305-320) that the Newbold head is not so purely Skopasian as 
Bates had thought. In chapter VII he proves (pp. 321-326) that bronze was not the 
material of all victor statues, although marble was comparatively rare. His conjectural 
identification of the statue of Arrachion (pp. 326-337) is pleasing and may very well be 
right, but does not deserve to be stated as a virtual certainty; does Hyde really think it 
impossible that there should have been two archaic “Apollos” in Phigaleia ? 

The flaws which have been mentioned are by no means all that can be found in the 
book; many others, including one or two with which Professor Hyde was charged unjustly 
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have been mentioned by previous reviewers. One wonders whether final revisions were 
not prevented by lack of time. There must be few scholarly works against which so many 
objections can be raised. But this is a natural result of the treatment of so large an amount 
of material and at all events is no true indication of the value of the book. A great number 
of important sculptures are presented in it, classified according to subject in a convenient 
way and fully discussed. In debated questions the views of various scholars are con- 
scientiously set forth; this is laborious for the writer and uninteresting for the casual reader, 
but of the highest importance for the serious student. Professor Hyde’s own views on 
such questions are almost always governed by admirable common sense. For a large field 
in Greek sculpture this is the most useful book that the student will find. Among books 
in English it has no rivals; and it is more up-to-date by eight years than the third edition 
of Helbig’s Fuhrer and by nine years than the second edition of Bulle’s Der Schone Mensch. 
Bulle’s third edition (1922) contains no citations. From many points of view, therefore, 
Hyde’s book is the best existing substitute for a modern history of Greek sculpture like 
the works of Collignon and Overbeck, and will be entirely indispensable to students until 
such a history is written. It may be that a second edition will be required; in that case a 
relatively small amount of additional work would improve the book immeasurably. 
Even as it stands, it is a credit to the author and to American scholarship. 
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Fic. 1—New York, Hispanic Society: Seir-Portrrait spy ZULOAGA 


Some Aspects of Ignacio Zuloaga 


By A. Puitre McManon 


That most Spanish painter Ignacio Zuloaga is of a type rare among artists, the 
independent reactionary who, turning against both the security of the schools and the 
bewildering freedom of the moderns, yet realizes completely his own artistic aims and 
attains success judged by every measure which he himself can apply.! His reputation is 
international, but in America, particularly, public approval has been generously bestowed, 
and his works have found a place in prominent collections. The characteristics of his 
work are sufficiently obvious (although some of his qualities are not those which are 
commonly supposed to find a response in the aesthetic consciousness of the United States), 
and the receptivity of this country to Hispanic influences, an affinity for an especially 
exotic tradition, more profound than a mere vogue or fashion, is a circumstance that in 
itself makes Zuloaga deserving of study. 

Not unexpectedly, perhaps, Zuloaga’s latest exhibition in America, which opened 
with a month’s stay at the Reinhardt Galleries in New York, provoked more enthusiasm 
on the part of the public than on that of the public’s professed guides. The applause which 
was led in 1909 by James Huneker? and Christian Brinton’ continued in even greater volume 
in 1925, when 75,000 people visited the galleries at Fifth Avenue and 57th Street. To-day 
Henry McBride and Forbes Watson have ineffectively dissented; there seems to be in 
this Spaniard’s art something deeply satisfying to the aesthetic craving of America. 
McBride, commenting in The Dial on the work of a rejected modern says: “Only a few 
doors west on the same street and thousands were crowding the Reinhardt Galleries to 
see the work of a vastly inferior man. I don’t yearn especially for fashion’s approval 
of any of my protégés, but it was impossible not to be somewhat dismayed by this travesty 
of patronage.’”4 

Says Forbes Watson, writing in The Sunday World: ‘‘For the benefit of the future 
historian, it may be noted now that Mr. Zuloaga’s success, though greater than it was 
in the days when he painted better, is almost entirely a popular success. In the ten days 
since his paintings were hung I have not heard a painter praise them.” It cannot be denied 
that times have changed and the critics with them; perhaps the future historian will con- 
clude that his is merely another case of violent reaction from too conspicuous a success. 

The visible man Zuloaga has not changed greatly since his portrait was presented 
to the readers of Figaro over twenty years ago by Arsene Alexandre.’ The self-portrait in 
the collection of The Hispanic Society of America (Fig. 1), although less picturesque than 
some others, accurately illustrates Alexandre’s analysis when he asks us to note the ‘‘ex- 
pression of cool courage, of reasoned determination which gives his long but full face so 
rare an accent of initiative and success; note also the touch of malice which sharpens his 


Ignacio Zuloaga y Zabaleta, born July 26, 1870, at 
Eibar, between San Sebastian and Bilbao, in the province 
of Viscaya. 


by Christian Brinton, New York, 1909. 
‘Henry McBride, in The Dial, LX XVIII (April), 
1925, p. 348. 


2James Huneker, Promenades of an Impressionist, 
New York, 1910. p. 141. 

3Catalogue of Paintings by Ignacio Zuloaga, exhibited 
by the Hispanic Society of America. With an introduction 


’Arséne Alexandre, Jgnacio Zuloaga, in Five Essays 
on the Art of Ignacio Zuloaga, New York, 1909, p. 33 
(from Figaro Illustré, August, 1903). 
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serious glance.’”’ In the crowds of smart and fashionable folk that packed the Reinhardt 
Galleries Zuloaga was thoroughly assimilated; a lawyer who attended one of the dinners 
given in Zuloaga’s honor even mistook him for a prominent banker. 

Such success raises interesting questions. How has an independent, reactionary 
artist attained this position? Does it detract from his merits or is it consistent with them? 
The perspective of the moment hardly permits a final answer, but if an effort is required 
to disengage our minds from superficial impressions, it is at least helpful to realize that such 
impressions may be misleading. 

While our critics have been revising their estimate of Zuloaga, we also have been re- 
valuing certain of our basic conceptions, that of progress, forexample. The first exhibition in 
America of Zuloaga’s work preceded by more than five years the end of the era that was 
sealed in the year 1914. Until then our chief hope and our confidence lay in the idea of 
progress, popular education supported by mechanical ingenuity; and in spite of the fact 
that Spain has never seriously entertained that notion, it was the fashion to appeal to the 
sympathies of an American audience by claiming that Spain shared in the world’s progress. 
In the catalogue of that first exhibition it was asserted that: ‘Contrary to ignorant opinion 
the country is vigorous, progressive, and is making rapid strides politically, commercially , 
and artistically.’ 

Now that the doctrine of progress has ceased to dominate our thinking, we perceive 
that as a Spaniard Zuloaga failed to be inspired by the idea at any time. In Spain inter- 
national ideas such as that of progress have never flourished.’ It is not that change is 
unknown in Spain, for change is a condition of life, but that modifications of the environ- 
ment occur so gradually in the Spanish scene that they are barely perceptible, and one 


of Spain’s charms to the studious observer is the apparent changelessness: here at any 


moment the fashions and moods of Europe a century or more ago are sure to be found 
alive.’ The Peninsula is always, indeed, a great museum of culture a hundred years out 
of date. 

In 1522, for example, the erection of the Cathedral of Segovia was begun, and work 
continued until 1593, when it was finished. In 1589 the chapter summoned Juan de Her- 
rera, architect of the Escorial, for the canons seem to have suspected that possibly they 
were not quite in style, but Herrera advised them to continue in accordance with the 
original plans. Thus a Gothic cathedral was conceived and carried through at a time 
when the rest of Europe had not only absorbed the motives of the Renaissance but had 
exhausted its first impulse. °® 

The attribution of international ideas to the Spaniards was Napoleon’s most serious 
error. As Talleyrand notes, Europe learned from Spain that Napoleon could be con- 
quered and how to conquer him.!® The country was impervious to the cosmopolitan tend- 
encies of the eighteenth century, on which Napoleon so confidently depended, and years 
of passionate resistance to the invader only confirmed the nation in its inheritance of 
courage, self-sufficiency, and pride.'!! Zuloaga is a son of the people who cried ‘‘Death to 
liberty and the constitution!’ when they had redeemed Ferdinand VII from captivity 
in France.!? 


6Catalogue, 1909, p. 14. 

™iguel de Unamuno, Del Sentimiento Tragico de la 
Vida, Madrid, 1912. This book reflects the attitude of 
one of Spain’s leading intellectuals. Note particularly 
the concluding chapter, pp. 290ff. 

8’There are surprising similarities in the observa- 
tions of travelers from the earliest times. See J. Garcia 
Mercadal, Espana Vista por los Extranjeros, Madrid, 
I, 1917; II, 1919; III, 192(?). 


%George Edmund Street, Gothic Architecture in 
Spain, Edited by Georgiana Goddard King, New York, 
1914, I, pp. 257ff. Marcel Dieulafoy, Art in Spain 
and Portugal (Ars Una series), New York, 1913, p. 208, 

10M émoires, I, 389, 

1J. Holland Rose, Nationality in Modern History, 
New York, 1916, p. 56, The Spanish National Rising. 

Martin A. S. Hume, Modern Spain, New York, 
1900, p. 192. 
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The mood of reaction characteristic of Zuloaga as a Spaniard is admirably revealed 
in a conversation reported by Dr. Christian Brinton: ‘‘My distaste,” said Zuloaga, “for 
things modern includes of course painting, most of which impressionistic, pointillistic, 
cubistic, futuristic or whatever else you may choose to term it, seems to me feeble and 
neurasthenic. The primitives and the early Egyptians with their rigorous economy of 
line, form, and tone, afford me more pleasure than I derive from the work of my contem- 
poraries. As to modern music it distresses me because of its complexity. I much prefer 
Palestrina and Bach, and in the way of literature, though once a great reader, I now 
scarcely open a book or glance at the newspaper.’’!* 

A world of difference lies, however, between tradition and unintelligent convention, 
and Zuloaga had not submitted to the convention prevailing in Spain when his art first 
drew the attention of the outside world. Keen critics, like Miguel de Unamuno, have 
recognized the essential tradition in Zuloaga but they have been compelled to meet the 
charge that his work is unpatriotic. This is because pictures such as the Hero of the 
Fiesta might lead to comment unfavorable to Spain from the outside world. Such criticism 
drew from Unamuno an extremely Spanish reply: 

“We do not know whether or not the horrible scenes of national history that were 
in style thirty some years ago are patriotic. At least they were official works. Patriotic 
art. . . What is patriotic art? Spain is not an end in itself but a means to an end, a means 
to a finality which is humane and ideal, universal and eternal. It is not the object of history 
to bring us to a knowledge of Spain, but of Spain to bring us to a knowledge of history, 
of infinite and eternal humanity, even to God Himself. And there is nothing like art—true 
art, not propaganda—to bring us to a knowledge of our country.’ 

And for the earlier neglect, the adulation of spirits such as the poet Gregorio Martinez 
Sierra has been substituted: 

“Thanks for the reverence you have won for us, for the veil of illusion that you have 
spread over our very poverty, which has fascinated even those who view us from afar; 
thanks for the outcries you have aroused, thanks for the beacons you have lighted, thanks 
for your passion and for your glory, which is ours also, for you are ours, and you are 
deeply rooted in our soil and in our affections.’’!® 

The interest felt by Americans in Zuloaga as in other cosas de Espajia is in itself 
significant. Much of the credit goes, of course, to the intelligent and cultivated appre- 
ciation of the artist by his friend, Dr. Christian Brinton, to whose enthusiasm the timid 
reserve of critics of the type of C. H. Caffin succumbed, in spite of their innate preference 
for the domestic tranquillity of Vermeer, a survival of the genteel tradition.'* The technical 
triumphs of Velasquez had long been known in this country, yet when Zuloaga first appeared 
here established opinion must have been as ill prepared to cope with the living Spaniard’s - 
art as it was with that of El Greco. 

But the interest of the public and of collectors was immediate. Examples are to-day 
to be found in the Metropolitan, Brooklyn, and Boston museums, and in the Fearing, 
Lydig, Peck, Phillips, Rosen, Straight, Kerrigan, and Fuller collections. 

In other countries Spain as a source of inspiration has been no less potent but less 


Christian Brinton, The Art of Ignacio Zuloaga, in 167 bid., p. 10. 
American Magazine of Art, VIII (Jan.), 1917, p. 87. 16C. H. Caffin, Story of Spanish Painting, New 
See also M. Gil, En el Estudio de Zuloaga, in Five Essays, York, 1917, p. 38: “It may seem illogical to invite the 
p. 108 (from Espana y América, Feb., 1909). reader to be interested in Spanish art and then discourage 


147 gnacio Zuloaga (Edition Estrella), Madrid, n.d., him by laying bare its weakness.” 
pp. 19-20. 
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persistent. For the men of 1870 in France, Spain suggested not only method but matter 
too, and Spanish subjects were depicted with something of Spanish technique. The 
influence was initiated by Delacroix; in Courbet it was obvious; Daumier and Gavarni 
leaned heavily upon it. Cézanne, Monet, Renoir, Bazille either had a recognizably Spanish 
period or incorporated Spanish ideas into their whole work. Manet, most of all, took the 
road to Spain, followed afterwards by the Belgian Evenepoel, and without these guides 
we should never have had Sargent and Besnard as we know them. Meier-Graefe has 
truly said: ‘“‘Zuloaga has retaliated a little by taking back to the land of Velasquez what 
the Frenchman learned from his great compatriot.’ !” 

By the time, however, that Zuloaga brought back this knowledge to Spain, with 
characteristic Spanish tardiness, the experimental stage of impressionism and allied methods 


had passed in France and in America. Chase was being abandoned by many of the younger - 


generation in the quest of Cézanne, Matisse, and Picasso. Zuloaga was, therefore, too late 
by far to profit by the earlier interest due to Manet and too exotic, too racial to stir those 
who at heart preferred Dutch interiors, so that his traditional, even reactionary, expres- 
sion could not be expected to gain disciples. But he still won the esteem of the public 
and of collectors. 

This situation can be accounted for on broader grounds than have heretofore been 
remarked. Down to our own day the dominant foreign exemplar in New England has 
with slight modification been Great Britain, but for color and romance the rest of the coun- 
try, particularly Florida, the Southwest, and the Pacific Coast, has looked to Spain. 
Slight as are the architectural remains in those states that were once Spanish and Mexican 
territory, compared with the important monuments south of us, they yet exercise a far- 
reaching actraction. 

The only dramatic contacts with foreign nations that we have had, wars which re- 
sulted in the acquisition of territory peopled by an alien race, have been with Mexico and 
Spain. The open-minded mood of victory was accompanied in both cases by the pleasing 
thrill of participating in a colorful and brilliant Latin culture. 

There has also, one should remember, existed in the literary history of the United 
States a definite Hispanic tradition. The work of Irving, of Ticknor, of Prescott, and even 
of Longfellow will illustrate this. Nor should the labors of Hubert Howe Bancroft be over- 
looked, because of their great popularity .!8 

Added to these historical accidents is a still deeper reason. A recent writer, discussing 
architecture, has demonstrated the analogies between the cultural characteristics of the 
Roman Empire and of the United States; the mind of Rome, like that of the United States, 
was occupied with thoughts of mass and quantity, group control and statistics, caring at 
bottom very little about the individual.'* In Rome, also, Spain was looked to as a source 
of exotic color and sensual stimulation.?® The invincible racial independence of Spain 
could always be depended upon to provide material that captures the imagination and 
delights the leisure of successful empires. Although Zuloaga may care little about the 
United States, whose cultural antecedents are so distant from his, the obviously alien but 
indelibly romantic types that he presents (cf. Figs. 2 and 3) have quite naturally enjoyed 
an unparalleled success with us. 


17Julius Meier-Graefe, Modern Art, New York, 1924 


1908, I, p. 258. "20Havelock Ellis, The Soul of Spain, New York, 
18My thanks to Mr. Archer M. Huntington for sug- 1920, p. 174: “The Romans went above all to Spain, and 
gesting this. especially Gades—the modern Cadiz—for the dancing 


19Lewis Mumford, Sticks and Stones, New York, girls whom they esteemed so highly.” 
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First among the circumstantial chances that have determined the characteristics of 
Zuloaga’s art is the fact that he is a Basque, coming from that primitive stock in the 
Pyrenees, which has apparently been there ever since the Flood.?! Self-reliance, a confident 
integrity, has been the basic quality of this sturdy people (Fig. 4), combined with a 
tenacious frugality, a keen realization of the value of metallic cash, whether pesetas, duca- 
dos, escudos, or other government mintage of coin that resists the teeth and makes a satis- 
fying sound when flung down sharply on the counter. 

In that ancient kingdom there were not noblemen and serfs but all were noblemen 
and the king himself was but the first among equals. Their much-prized fueros were lost 
in comparatively recent years, the last relics of mediaeval privilege in Europe to go down 
under bureaucracy and centralization.?? Their adherence to the Carlist faction in the 
civil wars of the last century, a too consistent faithfulness to the monarchy and to the 
Church, reduced them to the rank of mere subjects. 

By inheritance, then, Zuloaga might be expected to withstand opposition and to 
assert his own independence, the right freely to elect the methods and the matters of 
bygone times if he chose. But in addition to this provincial privilege, there was in his own 
family a tradition of accomplishment in the venerable art of the armorer. His great- 
grandfather Blas served in that capacity to the Life Guards;?* his grandfather EKusebio 
organized the Armeria Real in Madrid, a collection of such rarity and value that if disposed 
of the proceeds would cover the cost of a whole year’s campaign in Morocco. His father, 
Placido Zuloaga, the friend of Carpeaux and Barye, studied in Paris and Dresden, and 
developed a profitable revival of damascene, adorning iron and steel with oriental designs 
in gold and silver, an art supposed to have been lost when the Moriscoes were expelled 
from the Peninsula.*4 This craft, to which Ignacio Zuloaga also served an apprenticeship, 
is of more significant import for his painting than has usually been realized. 

Steel and wrought iron are hard and resistant; but steel will take a high polish; 
with patient, uncompromising skill wrought iron can be made into fluttering arabesques 
of amazing lightness and grace. Always there is a sharp, definite outline, and above all 
there is no room for happy accidents or impromptu effects. Everything must be com- 
pletely planned in advance and carried through by a stubborn will, the result of which 
has this great merit—it is final, fixed, and as nearly permanent as any artifact can be.” 

However, he was not apprenticed to this craft until there had been numerous clashes 
between the self-willed parent and the equally stubborn son over the choice of a career. 
First it was commerce, then engineering, and finally architecture, with ironworking as a 
final choice, a compulsory choice, when the other careers had all been rejected. And 
even after Zuloaga had become a practiced painter, it is worthy of note that he followed 
other trades, also of necessity; such as those of the bullfighter, dealer in antiques, and 
bookkeeper for a mining company. 

The young Zuloaga’s personal preference was defiantly indicated when, at the age of 
fifteen, on a casual trip to Madrid with his father, he first visited the Prado. Having 
induced his father to buy the materials required, he undertook to copy one of El Greco’s 
noble portraits, producing a picture which was not only interesting in itself but significant 
of his whole career. Zuloaga never had any systematic instruction or guidance, but on his 


™7Tbid., pp. 30ff. 24The most notable monument of Placido Zuloaga’s 
2See George Borrow, The Bible in Spain (Everyman craftsmanship is the tomb of the murdered General Prim 
Edition), New York, 1913, pp. 336ff. See also L. Hig- in the Church of Nuestra Sefiora de Antocha in Madrid. 
gin, Spanish Life in Town and Country, New York, 2>Note the combination of a wrought-iron stair with 
1902 »p. 28. wind-blown scarf and sweeping draperies in the portrait 
23He was a friend and contemporary of Goya. of Mrs. F., Jr., Catalogue, 1909, p. 59. 
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own initiative he went directly to that artist who most vividly presents the reactionary 
intensity of Spain—and this at a time some years in advance of the vogue for El Greco. 

The practical unanimity with which eminent artists have refused any credit to their 
masters should have a deterrent effect on anyone who thinks of giving instruction in the 
craft. Goya, for example, although a student under Luzan for six years in Zaragoza, and 
working at Madrid for four or five years under the close supervision of Mengs, announced 
that ‘‘My only masters have been Nature, Velasquez, and Rembrandt.”’ And it is probable 
that he never saw a painting by Rembrandt.”* 

In a general way, nature and the museums are the masters to whom Zuloaga is in- 
debted. But it is helpful to note what artists he has known and whose art he must have 
considered. During the early nineties among the men he knew while he lived on the 
heights of Montmartre were Gauguin, Charles Morice, and Toulouse-Lautrec. His fellow- 
exhibitors when he made his debut in 1890 included Gauguin, Van Gogh, Signac, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Vuillard, Emile Besnard, and Maurice Denis.” But the most that a critic search- 
ing for the influence of such contacts would be able to discover would be, possibly, some- 
thing of the Japanese composition that so affected Toulouse-Lautrec in a few pictures 
like Marthe Morineau in Spanish Costume, where the figure is about to disappear through 
the right side of the frame. However, a comparison of the various versions of the Dwarf 
Gregorio (Fig. 6) and of the Ladies on a Balcony? would indicate that such effects are due 
mainly to the isolation and repetition of favorite details. This period was the golden 
age of the poster and the special development of that pictorial form doubtless affected 
Zuloaga’s preference for striking figures, vigorously drawn and placed as nearly as possible 
on a plane with the surface of the picture. During Auguste Rodin’s latter years the sculptor 
was an intimate friend of Zuloaga and often accompanied him on automobile trips through 
Spain. ; 

But in analyzing the work of modern painters there is often a strange discrepancy 
between the masters admired and studied by a painter and those whose influence appears 
in his work. Very little could be found, for example, to indicate the sincere admiration 
felt by Van Gogh, Cézanne, or Picasso for the work of certain older masters if these moderns 
had not left a record of their enthusiasms in words. Even the activities of a painter as 
collector hardly afford an indication in most cases of the influences actually present in his 
own work. In Zuloaga’s collection at Zumaya there are pictures by men whose style is at 
the opposite pole from his,*° and it would be interesting to study the collections of various 
celebrated artists of our own and other days from this point of view. 

One may cite, in Zuloaga’s instance, the list of the great names in Spanish painting 
and note aspects of those men whose thunder reverberates in his work. First, of course, 
is Velasquez. But it is the Velasquez of the early period, before the journey to Italy in 
1629, and the hard modelling of Los Borrachos is readily recognized in Zuloaga’s own 


26Valerian von Loga, Francisco de Goya, Berlin, 
1921, p. 29. 

27h xhibition of Paintings by Ignacio Zuloaga under 
the Auspices of Mrs. Philip M. Lydig. With a Foreword 
by John S. Sargent. Introduction, notes, and bibliography 
by Christian Brinton, New York, 1916 (?) (shown in vari- 
ous cities, November, 1916-May, 1918), pp. 13-14. 

*8Catalogue, 1909, p. 47. 

293Compare At the Corrida, No. 28 in the exhibition 
at the Reinhardt Galleries, January, 1925, with Femmes 
au Balcon, No. 10, of the exhibition at the Hispanic 
Society of America, 1909, shown on p. 35 of the 1909 
catalogue. Compare also Le Nain Gregorio of the latter 
exhibition, entitled also Castilla Vieja in the Estrella 


Edition, with The Dwarf Gregorio, No. 22 in the Rein- 
hardt exhibition. In the latter version the austere 
figures at the right of the composition have been re- 
moved. It is worthy of remark that Zuloaga has changed 
the title of the same picture on various occasions, but 
retained the same title for various versions of the same 
theme. 

3A Gauguin, for example. Christian Brinton, in 
American Magazine of Art, VIII (Jan.), 1917, p. 93, 
reports the painter as saying, ‘“Though caring more for 
the older art, I am by no means an enemy of all that is 
new. I greatly admire for instance the unquestioned sin- 
cerity and austere devotion to the absolute exhibited by 
such a man as Pablo Picasso.” 
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pictures of the vintage.*! There are recollections of the great Velasquez portraits—the 
earlier ones of Philip IV, those of Moenippus and Pablillos de Valladolid—in the placing 
and lighting of many of his full-length figures, the portrait of the singer Buffalo, as an 
instance.*? The selection of dwarfs as subjects has the obvious sanction of Spain’s greatest 
painter, but there are at the same time profound differences. In Velasquez there are no 
bullfighters and the light though usually filtered through the gloomy depths of the AleAzar 
is always sunlight, never the glare of the footlights.* 

Goya is the man, to be sure, from whom the bullfighters and the gypsies, the dancers 
and the witches come. Zuloaga’s association with the natives of Triana and his personal 
knowledge of the descendants of Goya’s picturesque types are so solid a source of infor- 
mation that this relation goes beyond literary or artistic indebtedness. But the mood 
and the example of Goya established a tradition that has been the norm of the century 
since his death, and it is in this tradition that Zuloaga shares just as did Worms, Fortuny, 
and Manet, as well as many lesser men. A true parallel, apart from choice of subject, 
can be drawn between Zuloaga and Frank Brangwyn.* 

There is a harking back even further in the history of Spanish art to Morales and 
Valdés Leal. The terrific allegories of death and destruction by Valdés Leal in the Hospital 
de la Caridad in Seville** are akin to Zuloaga’s Cristo de la Sangre and his Flagellants, 
the latter to be seen in the collection of the Hispanic Society of America (Fig. 12). The 
lack of relation between figure and background seen in the realistic modelling of 
Zurbaran may be a precedent for a similar phenomenon in some of Zuloaga’s work.** Far- 
fetched references might even be made to certain devices employed by Murillo and Ribera. 

And it is a matter of fact that Zuloaga was one of the first to admire the art of El 
Greco, some of whose most interesting pictures he possessed even in his poverty-stricken 
student days.*? With these and with photographs of the Cretan’s masterpieces he carried 
on an active campaign of propaganda among his friends of Montmartre, but it was not 
until some years later that the books of Cossio and of Barrés appeared.** El Greco, how- 
ever, was like the raven that nourished Elijah in that El Greco enabled Zuloaga to survive 
in an age with which he had no spiritual sympathy and sustained him in the struggle of 
proud independence and reaction. Probably the only technical effect was a justification 
for depicting figures ten heads tall, with limbs curved like a drawn bow, such as we see in 
Pepillo el Matador. 

More profound in stimulating the mind and the hand of an artist to graphic expres- 
sion even than the work of other artists may be the influence of places. The language of 
architecture in a land of definite and continuous traditions like Spain must mold his 
thoughts as irresistibly as the idiomatic and elliptic phrases of his native tongue. 

By way of contrast, let us note how little Zuloaga has been affected by foreign 
scenes. First of all, there is Rome. Thither he had gone on his own resources when but 
eighteen years old, following a custom which Goya had observed as well as Fortuny and 
others. Perhaps like Velasquez his health succumbed tc a Roman fever. At any rate, 


Catalogue, 1909, p. 39. 

2Jbid., p. 27. 

8The portir ait called Pablillos de Valladolid, is also 
designated variously as a Buffoon, an Actor, and a 
Rhetor, and although obviously representing a man 
declaiming, i is illuminated with daylight. 

34Guy Péne du Bois, The Come Back av sere he: in 
Arts and Decoration, VII, ©) (Dec., 1916), p 

35Reproduced in August hey Mayer, ie der 


Spanischen Malerei, Leipzig, 1922, pp. 356-357. 

36Hor example, the sharp silhouettes against a very 
low horizon, such as we see in San Roman and El Beato 
Luis Beltran by Zurbar4n. Reproduced in August L. 
Mayer, op. cit., p. 318 and p. 320. 

37Arséne Alexandre, op. cit., p. 28. 

38Manuel Cossio, El Greco, Madrid, 1908. 
Barrés, Greco ou le secret de Toléde, Paris, 1912. 
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the Tempietto of Bramante in the courtyard of the Spanish Academy on the Janiculum 
provided as little inspiration as did the vaster monuments on the Vatican hill. 

London, too, he visited after some hard times in Paris, looking up certain friends of 
his father, among them Oscar Browning. Zuloaga’s portrait of this genial scholar is now 
in the possession of Cambridge University. During his stay in what Pio Baroja calls “la 
ciudad de nieblas,’’ Zuloaga also did several other portraits. But his contacts there left 
no permanent stamp on his style. 

Even Paris, where he took refuge after disappointment in Rome, affected him but 
little. Like Anglada, he has passed a part of every year in Paris since he attained his 
reputation, but the record of this appears, if at all, only in his portraits. Although the 
principles of modern art have radiated from Paris in these last years, affecting men as 
intrinsically Spanish as the Zubiaurres, Solana, and Vazquez Diaz, Zuloaga has not at 
any time been affected by the currents fashionable in Paris, nor is he now. 

On his return to Spain from London, the problem of subsistence having temporarily 
been solved by the four or five commissions obtained there, he settled for a while in Seville. 
The Parisian exile and the London sojourn had been merely periods of homesick preparation, 
so that his eyes could absorb with unveiled freshness the brilliant spectacle of southern 
Spain. It was then that he began the series of provincial types and characters by which 
he is best known. In 1895 he exhibited the results of his Andalusian studies in Paris,?® 
meeting with such slight encouragement that for a time he turned to other means of live- 
lihood, as mentioned above, but he must already have been convinced of his true path 
by the individual style peculiar to himself which he saw grow beneath his hand at this time. 

In Segovia, however, are to be found the atmosphere and the harmonious organiza- 
tion of the earth with the structures that emerge from it which of all Spain most attract 
Zuloaga. Of this grave and melancholy town he has made several effigies, two of which 
are shown in these pages, an earlier one almost in a monotone of greenish-gray with a few 
accents of color (Fig. 8), the other happier, more joyous, differing greatly from the rec- 
tangular method of the first, almost approaching the delicious color of Renoir, with its 
delicate strands of color laid on in parallel strokes, but retaining a high Spanish seriousness 
and solidity of construction with it all (Fig. 7). 

The latter picture is an effective representation of the impression Segovia made on 
the Rev. Fr. M. Gil when he visited Zuloaga’s studio there, and the picture was painted 
after this description was published.‘ He speaks of the city as ‘‘that Segovia, so picturesque, 
so solemnly beautiful, so grave, so placid, laden with history, overloaded with monuments, 
smiling in its sadness, grown old while around it life is renewed in an explosion of verdure 
that imprisons it as in a girdle of emeralds, severe and majestic; the city’s beauty a little 
decayed and moth-eaten but possessing a dignified, meditative, tearful air like a titled 
nobleman fingering the parchment letters of ennoblement after fortune has fled.” 

‘“‘As long as strong places were necessary,’’ remarks Havelock Ellis, ‘Segovia was 
prosperous, but when at length Spain became united, Segovia’s part in its life was played. 
It remains to-day a city that is mainly Roman, Romanesque, and mediaeval. There is 
nothing in it of importance later than the sixteenth century, and the only great contribu- 
tion which that century made was the cathedral.’’!! In this sleeping city Zuloaga finds a 
congenial location for his most characteristic work. As long as the weather permits he 
works in the Romanesque church of San Juan de los Caballeros, and then migrates to the 
Casa de los Canénigos. The church, disused for some hundreds of years, is also the 


39Under the auspices of Le Bare de Bouteville, rue 40M. Gil, op. cit., p. 87. 
Le Peletier. “tHavelock Ellis, op. cit., p. 324. 
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workshop of his uncle, Daniel Zuloaga, who has revived the ceramic craft in Segovia His 
cousins whom he has so often painted (cf. Fig. 10) are the daughters of the uncle with whom 
he works, and the painting which first brought him fame was one of his Uncle Daniel’s 
family, the original hanging in the Luxembourg, with another version of the same subject in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The plastered walls of San Juan de los Caballeros concealed sculptured mediaeval 
tombs; in recovering them Zuloaga performed an act symbolic of his artistic creed.42 This 
church, abandoned since the time of Philip III, and the Canonjia, where the inquisitors 
once passed judgment on heretics, are romantic survivals that surround him as he works, and, 
more than the atmosphere of academic studio or museum, penetrate and determine his art. 

Zuloaga’s first picture was, as already mentioned, a copy of a portrait by El Greco. 
In Paris his first years constituted a period of indecision and hesitation ; it was not until the 
exhibition of 1895 in Paris, when the results of his work in Seville were shown, that the 
painter had found his own way. He had, it is true, been represented in the Salon of 1890, 
and in 1893 he had been shown in the Salon du Champ de Mars, but without attracting 
attention. Even the portrait of himself in hunting costume exhibited at the Société 
Nationale in 1897 was not one of which he was afterwards proud. Hardly until 1899, 
with the picture of Daniel Zuloaga and his cousins, did he become known. 

While his heart was thus attached to Spain, and to Segovia most of all, he developed 
yet another manner—certain easy tricks acquired perhaps in Paris—which appears even 
in those early portraits painted when money was so desperately needed. Some of his 
society portraits are, indeed, saved from fashionable mediocrity by a touch of all too 
veracious characterization mingled with the stylish stuffs and smart posturings of the sub- 
jects. In spite of the warnings of his friend J. S. Sargent he has persisted in turning out a 
certain quantity of these made-to-order portraits.‘ He may have consoled himself by 
recalling those sardonic portraits by Goya in which the painter avenged himself on his 
unabashed subjects, but a few instances in Zuloaga’s work where there is an approach to 
undignified caricature afford inadequate solace for a painter who is capable of doing work 
such as all the world may see in the collection of the Hispanic Society of America. 

Zuloaga has gone so far as to assert that: ‘I paint only that which I like, in the way 
I wish to paint it, and according to the dictates of my temperament. Essentially and 
exclusively Spanish in my sympathies, I love my country with passionate ardor and am 
unhappy anywhere and everywhere else.”“* That proclamation seems indeed to be true 
of his better productions but it cannot explain—in fact his statement makes it impossible 
to explain—how he could have painted and shown some of the work that was exhibited 
on his last visit to America.* 

His portraits are not, however, the basis of his compatriots’ early opposition, and 
the reluctance of his fellow-countrymen to accept the art of Zuloaga is an interesting 
phenomenon. The most signal instance of this hostility, experienced from the official and 
academic set, occurred in 1900. For the great Paris exposition of that year Zuloaga offered 
to the Spanish section his large canvas Antes de la Corrida, which represents the visit 
that every true devoté of the bullring makes to the village of Alcala de Guadaira in the 
outskirts of Seville, to enjoy a preview of the splendid beasts that are to be at once the 
heroes and the victims of the morrow’s celebration. 


“M. Gil, op. cit., pp. 92-93. Art, p. 93. _ : 
4sConstance L. Sangree, Ignacio Zuloaga his own 45An important exception must be made, however, 
Architect, in New York Times Magazine, July 1, 1923, in the case of Zuloaga’s portrait of Miss Margaret Kahn, 
one of the most successful that he has ever painted 


4, 
“Christian Brinton, in American Magazine of (Fig. 9). 
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A worthy canvas this is, as its subsequent history has proven, but the clique that 
composed the Spanish jury refused it on the score that it was too large, although room 
was found for conventional mediocrities of much greater dimensions. This picture had 
already received a gold medal at Antwerp and had been acquired for the Museum of 
Santiago Rusinol, ‘Cau Ferrat,’”’ at Sitges. When the jury’s decision was announced it 
was too late for Zuloaga to substitute anything smaller, and at the same time he had to 
wait until the exposition closed to regain possession of the picture for its return to Barce- 
lona. In the meanwhile the Modern Gallery of Brussels made a very flattering offer for 
the painting, which Sr. Rusinol graciously made over to the artist, and he himself accepted 
a substitute. 

Enthusiasm in wrecking established reputations or in placing obstacles in the way 
of success unaided by political or social influence operates in Spain to an extent inconceiv- 
able by American artists and critics. In Zuloaga’s case it must be remembered that, in 
addition to the difficulties against which every Spaniard has to struggle, the times when 
he attained his artistic growth were particularly grievous. It was soon after the dis- 
asters of 1898, when the last remnants of a vast colonial empire were lost and the country’s 
ruin seemed complete. To publish such aspects of Spanish life and character as were to be 
seen in some of the bullfight pictures and scenes from the dregs of society—pictures of an 
unqualified realism and carrying a guarantee of their authenticity on every inch of surface 
—seemed disgraceful and embarrassing to many Spaniards, if not actually treasonable.* 
The fact that Zuloaga’s reputation was made abroad did not help his case in Spain. With 
the exception of commercially aggressive and prosperous Barcelona, Spaniards have had 
few opportunities of seeing any of Zuloaga’s pictures except when reproduced in maga- 
zines. And even if they viewed his pictures, how could they afford to buy? 

But the gypsies, the peasants, the dwarfs, and the bullfighters know what the painter 
is about (cf. Figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6). In the town of Zumaya he is almost a feudal lord, the 
leading citizen of the village. His close friendship with Belmonte (Fig. 11), the matador 
who has faced death in the ring more than three thousand times, the most daring torero 
alive according to his admirers, is alone enough to make him a popular hero.” Those 
who care nothing for the technique of painting and still less for juries and academies admire 
his work, not unimpressed perhaps that a single picture by Zuloaga brings more than the 
lifelong toil of a whole family of laborers in the fields. 

Since the decline of Murillo’s popularity, the names of Goya and Velasquez are those 
which popularly signify Spanish painting. Apart from the dwarfs, Zuloaga’s connection 
with Velasquez is not so obvious, because Velasquez did not depict bullfighters, while 
Goya did, so that Zuloaga’s name is more often coupled with that of Goya than with any 
other. However, as Arséne Alexandre points out, the differences are more important than 


46That this attitude persists among some of the 
intellectuals is shown in an article written by José 
Francés, the eminent critic of Madrid, for La Revista de 
Bellas Artes, Havana, July-September, 1918, p. 136: 

“3Cudal es la primera impresién que nos surgiere el 
arte de Ignacio Zuloaga? Para resumirla diriamos que nos 
deja sabor de sangre en la boca y estrujamientos de dolor en 
el corazén, y rosadas calideces de vergtienza en la piel. . . . 

“Ahondando en todos los serios problemas del 
empobrecimiento nacional, encontramos siempre la lepra 
taurina. Las corridas de toros son las culpables de todas 
nuestras derrotas materiales y espirituales. No es la 
sangre de caballos, toros y toreros—que ésto, al fin y al cabo, 
poco importaria—lo que nos preocupa; es la desviacién 
torpe y suicida de nuestras energias, el envilecimiento de las 
costumbres; son los afrentosos contrastes de los toreros 


millonarios y de los escritores y artistas que mueren de 
tuberculosis 0 arrastran una vejez misérrima, acosados de 
todas las penalidades ; es la emigracién de los hombres de 
ciencia y de los hombres del agro; es la flamenqueria y el 
matonismo apoderandose de las antiguas cualidades de 
valor y caballerosidad; es la desgracia moral—de donde 
surgen la lujuria, la insensibilidad—que imponemos a 
nuestras mujeres, a nuestras hermanas, a nuestras hijas, 
sentandolas en las gradas de piedra de un circo taurino; 
es la villana y antipatridtica afrenta de nuestra bandera, 
colocada en el mastil de las plazas de toros.”’ 

‘7See Christian Brinton, Juan Belmonte, Greatest of 
Matadors, in Vanity Fair, April, 1925, p. 49. Bruce 
Gould, Juan Belmonte, King of Bullring, Speaks Out, in 
The New York Times Magazine, March 15, 1925, p. 7. 
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the similarities.4® Many of Goya’s works are practically black and white, grisaille height- 
ened with washes of color, while Zuloaga’s work is directly painted, enforced with power- 
fully defined hues. The modern master composes deliberately, leaving nothing to chance, 
his style is broad yet restrained within predetermined limits; but Goya, even in oil painting, 
had all the spontaneous fluency of a water-colorist. The temperaments of the two men 
are also opposed: all Goya’s subjects, if he was the least interested in them, reflected his 
own irrepressible excitement ,*® but Zuloaga, having fully comprehended what he is about 
to paint, renders his subject with detachment, the calm of conscious mastery. While 
Goya, then, established the tradition by which the bull ring and the dance hall have for us 
provided the typical Spanish subjects, Zuloaga’s predecessors, in his treatment of these 
subjects, because of his directness, sincerity, and obvious intention, are rather such men 
as Zurbaran, Carreno, and Mazo, the last perhaps most of all. 

Alongside Don Quixote went the burlesque Sancho Panza, and, as has so often been 
pointed out, these figures depict two sides of the Spanish character. In Spanish litera- 
ture beside the mystic works of Santa Teresa and San Juan de Dids we find Celestina and 
Lazarillo de Tormes. There is thus abundant justification for depicting both picaresque 
themes and fervid religious feeling. In Zuloaga’s painting, in contrast to such pictures as the 
Calle de Amor, his frankly sensual nudes, and a long line of dwarfs and other low types, 
we find such apparently inconsistent canvases as his Cristo de la Sangre, and El Cardenal, 
as well as Los Flagelantes (Fig. 12). The last-named, in the collection of the Hispanic 
Society of America, exhibits that side of Zuloaga’s mind and art which is equally significant 
with the others, but is far more difficult for Americans to apprehend with sympathy. 

An interesting commentary on this picture has been written by the Rev. Fr. M. 
Gil.*° Similar scenes have been discussed by Dario de Regoyos in his account of the journey 
which he and Verhaeren made through Spain.*! A whole book in this vein has been written 
by J. Gutiérrez-Solana, himself a painter, presenting this side of Spanish life, one so alien 
to the outside observer, but of such tremendous significance in the opinion of the Span- 
iards themselves. 

“One of his pictures,” writes Father Gil, ‘is entitled ‘Los Flagelantes.’ In certain 
towns in the neighborhood of Rioja and Segovia there is an old custom or ceremony ob- 
served in Holy Week, during which devout and fervent men scourge themselves in turn in 
bloody style, while the Descent from the Cross is realistically represented in the open air. 
When the body of Christ has been detached from the cross it is slowly lowered by means 
of ropes, and in the meanwhile one of the flagellants kneels at the foot of the cross, his face 
concealed with a handkerchief, the upper part of his body bared, and in his hand cruel 
scourges. He waits for the sacred sculpture to touch his head. This is the agreed signal 
for the flagellant to begin the unmerciful discipline, whose heavy blows on his naked body 
resound in the midst of a religious silence, while the priest and pious people contemplate 
the edifying spectacle. The first flagellant is followed by others, who are sometimes carried 
by emulation beyond the limits of fervor. Sometimes, it is said, these scenes assume the 
character of a shambles, a barbarity due to antecedent rivalries and an emulation un- 


48Arséne Alexandre, op. cit. 43. 

49The portrait drawing of Reker Wellesley, pe 
of Wellington (cf. Hugh Stokes, Francisco Goya, L. 
p. 270), would hardly lead one to expect that the tee 
would be known as the “Iron Duke.” 

5°M. Gil, op. cit., p.94. At least two small pictures 
of flagellants marching in procession on Good Friday 
appear to have been painted by Goya, one formerly in 
the Academy of San Fernando and now in the Prado, the 
other in the Lille Museum. 

51Hmile Verhaeren and Dario de Regoyos, Espafia 


Negra, Barcelona, 1889, a Spanish translation of the 
articles by the Belgian poet which originally appeared in 
L’ Art Moderne, with commentaries by the Spanish 
artist. Long out of print, it has recently been republished 
in the series Cuadernos literarios, Dario de Regoyos, La 
Espana Negra de Verhaeren, Madrid, 1924. It appears 
from José Gutiérrez-Solana, La Espaiia Negra, Madrid, 
1924, pp. 253-254, that the latter possesses several 
landscapes by Dario de Regoyos and has talked with him 
several times, but he nowhere refers to the work of his 
predecessor in the literary field. 
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tempered by prudence on the part of the ignorant flagellants.” But this mood is truly 
Spanish and as typical of Zuloaga as the more popular bullfighters and dancers.*? 

Zuloaga’s knowledge of bullfighting is also first-hand; he has witnessed it from the 
arena as well as from the ringside. In his early twenties, having apparently failed as a 
painter, antique dealer, and bookkeeper, he enlisted in the school of Carmona in Seville, 
and was making fair progress when he was so seriously gored by his eighteenth bull that out 
of respect for his mother’s wishes, he abandoned the ring and returned to painting. The 
legendof Goya’slife includes something of the same sort,** and such a course is not unknown 
in Spain, as we may learn from Goya’s etching of the student Falces in the Tauromaquia 
series.“ One of the matadors whom Zuloaga has depicted was named Pepillo, and Goya 
before him had etched several plates of his hero Pepe Illo. 

José Delgado, known professionally as Pepe Illo, is remembered not only because of 
Goya’s admiration but also because he wrote one of the first textbooks on bullfighting. In 
the introduction to that book are found certain observations which indicate that he prob- 
ably originated the classical apology for bullfighting, as the same arguments are urged by 
every lover of the sport even to-day. ‘Keep away from me,” writes Pepe Ilo, ‘‘all those 
peaceful, envious, fawning fellows who are impertinent enough to call this sport barbarous. 
Their arguments are born of fear, fathered by envy, and brought forth by their consummate 
laziness and indolence. Whoever sees a bullfight knows from his own experience that the 
maxims and systems of such fanatics are lies. He realizes that valor and skill protect the 
bullfighters from the charges and attacks of the fierce beast, which finally yields up its last 
breath in their hands. And it is no argument that sometimes a bullfighter is killed. . . 
Swimming and horseback riding have carried more men to their graves than bulls can ever 
kill.” 

Pepe Ilo was, however, gored to death in the ring at Madrid on May 11, 1801, 
probably before Goya’s very eyes, and the event was faithfully reported by that artist. 
Belmonte was once badly hurt at a corrida given under Zuloaga’s auspices, but survived 
to have his portrait painted many times by his friend and admirer (cf. Fig. 11). 

Zuloaga is by no means an outdoor or landscape painter, in spite of his ardent interest 
in this open-air sport. His is a self-contained but entirely unphotographic sort of realism, 
in contrast to the cosmopolitan brilliancy in depicting accidents of light and color that dis- 
tinguished the Valencian Sorolla. The landscapes in Zuloaga’s latest exhibition showed 
traces of various influences, but few of them possessed the dramatic, scenic importance of 
the backgrounds in his figure pieces.*” 

As Unamuno remarks, “For myself I can say that the vision of Zuloaga’s canvases 
has served to ferment my own visions of Spain in the many journeys that I have made 
through the land. . . Not only in the pictures of Zuloaga as in those of Velasquez does one 
find that the man is everything but the very landscape itself is a prolongation of the man. . . 
In Zuloaga’s pictures the men make their environment and not the scene the men. You 
find the same thing in El Greco. Is it not probable that the Spanish landscape is.a pro- 
longation, a projection of the soul of the people that inhabit it?’’5s 


The Spanish interest in blood is discussed by 
Havelock Ellis, op. cit., pp. 44ff. He quotes Barrés as 
saying, “‘I suspect the Spaniards of finding pleasure in 
the sight of the sufferings of Christ.” 

’883He was certainly intimate with the celebrated 
matadors of his day. Cf. José Veld4zquez y Sanchez, 
Anales del Toreo, Seville, 1868, pp. 89ff. Charles 
Yriarte, Goya, Paris, 1867, p. 15, notes that Goya signed 
one of his letters ‘‘Francisco de los Toros.” 

54Loys Delteil, Francisco Goya, Part 2 (Le Peintre 
Graveur Illustré, XV), Paris, 1922, No. 237. (Plate 14 of 


the Tauromaquia series.) 

565Josef Delgado (alias) Ilo, La Tauromaquia 6 Arte 
de Torear, obra utilisima para los toreros de profesién, para 
los aficionados, y toda clase de sugetos que gustan de toros, 
Cadiz, 1796, pp. 5-6. 

56In the Reinhardt exhibition: No. 12, Juan Bel- 
monte—in Gold; No. 13, Juan Belmonte—in Silver; No. 
14, Juan Belmonte—in Black. 

57In the Reinhardt exhibition there were eighteen 
landscapes and architectural subjects. 

587 gnacio Zuloaga (Edition Estrella), p. 21. 
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The atmosphere of Zuloaga is not that of the natural man, which as Degas used to 
say is “good only to breathe.’’ To his mind the world of the motion-picture camera and 
the glory of art are different realities. In his journeys he does not go about with kodak 
or sketchbook noting down aspects or details. He carries a leather-bound notebook in 
which he jots down memoranda, and the words he puts down act as stimulants to his visual 
memory when he stands before the easel.5® The pigment in his characteristic work is 
applied with long, resolute strokes, corresponding to the rhythm and synthetic vision of a 
self-sufficient and self-reliant independent. 

While earlier successes consisted of sharply-marked silhouettes against drop curtains 
of obviously composed landscapes, architectural elements playing a large part, his later 
work has shown a greater sympathy with ideas of mass and volume. At the same time his. 
palette has acquired greater variety and range, ifnomore subtlety. Toa certain degree, one 
may suspect, he has willingly shut himself up within limits which he is capable of tran- 
scending. In the exhibition at the Reinhardt Galleries, for example, there was a portrait 
of the Duchess of Alba (Fig. 15) ,*° handled with self-conscious dash and brilliancy in tech- 
nique, his own stereotyped conventions combined in impressing result with the sinuous 
curves and arabesques that all society painters, since Gainsborough at least, have mixed 
with their linseed oil. But at the side of this elaborate production hung a preliminary 
sketch which far outdistanced it in merit. Instead of the ready-mixed hues fresh from the 
tube, there were delicately mingled passages of color, a freedom from arbitrary proportions 
in the figure, and a suggestion of atmosphere, of poetic feeling reminiscent of Goya’s 
early period but quite absent from Zuloaga’s finished version. While Zuloaga’s sketches 
are not generally known and possess none of the mannered distinction of his exhibited work, 
they contain a hint of tenderness which his fierce pride and deliberately hardened technique 
eliminate from the final work. 

Zuloaga’s brush work is not so obviously the expression of a virtuoso as is that of 
Besnard, Sargent, or Zorn, but it is hardly possible to agree with Camille Mauclair that he 
resembles Ingres in the reserve and concentration of his brush.*! ‘To be sure, there is a 
concentrated emotion and forceful intent in every stroke, but in Zuloaga wherever a Gothic 
intensity has been replaced with an easier line, it is a distant relative of rococo rather than 
the pure, expressive, fluent line of Ingres. 

The realism of Zuloaga is the realism of Zurbaran, a firm, objective synthesis of the 
seen, untroubled by the accidents of light and the intricacies of atmosphere. Like Manet in 
the period when Goya and Hals were his guides, Zuloaga is indifferent to atmosphere, and 
the dramatic effect secured by whirling, wind-swept clouds, in contrast with the determined 
composure of the figures in the foregrounds of many of his pictures, reminds us somewhat 
of El Greco, but more of Delacroix. In the shadows alone, in an effort to obtain vitality 
and variety in his deeper tones is there anything of recent ideas on color, but even these 
were probably absorbed in his study of Velasquez. 

His composition is generally decidedly formal, arranged to adorn a given space. It is 
simple, obvious, and carefully balanced, static without surprise or particular ingenuity. 
The painter’s physical vitality and concentrated will to expression save this aspect of his 
art from attracting unfavorable attention. Rather, a conventional disposition of the 
masses and lines of interest is relieved by oddly tortured curves, some element of intense 


59Catalogue, 1916, p. 24. III, pp. 1-40. Note Renoir’s remarks on Mauclair’s 
6°Reinhardt exhibition: No.2. Thesketch was No.3. discussion of his work, as maliciously reported in Renoir, 
Camilio Mauclair, Musewm, Barcelona, 1913, Paris, 1920, pp. 129-130. 
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expressiveness neutralizes the stolidity which might easily creep into his work, as it does 
persistently into that of the Zubiaurres.*? 

There is another point of some importance that can be demonstrated by comparing 
his single-figure compositions with those of Velasquez. He has on various occasions por- 
trayed Marcelle Souty, Pilar Soler, Lucienne Bréval (Fig. 13), and other stage celebrities, 
for the artificial world of the theatre, with its forced lighting, and the concentration of 
emphasis on the figures, is one that must appeal to him.** The stage is a finite, self-con- 
tained microcosm, a vision predominantly in two dimensions from the spectator’s fixed 
point of view; everything apart from the figures is but an accessory; landscape, in particu- 
lar, is mainly a decorative device against which the actors stand out in significant relief. 
Recent methods of lighting have changed this situation in some theatres, but in France 
until recently and even now in Spain this principle prevails. 

The theatrical aspect of Zuloaga’s work is to be observed in still another regard. 
In a large number of his portraits and figure pieces the definite bordering line afforded by 
the footlights may be seen (cf. Fig. 14). Except for the direction of the light and its 
color, there is little difference between the picture of Mlle. Lucienne Bréval in Carmen 
(Fig. 13) and his Castilla Vieja (Fig. 6). This lack of atmosphere, an intentional staging 
of the subject, marking all the difference between his portraits and those of Velasquez, 
inclines to produce an effect of shallowness, an absence of depth, in spite of the vigorous 
modelling. Probably it is this theatrical tendency which has alienated many of the younger 
critics, although this impression is misleading and unfortunate, since there is in Zuloaga 
a genuine dramatic gift in addition to his merely theatrical method. 

Zuloaga’s work has definitely durable qualities. First comes realism, a graphic 
transcription of the sensation of plastic existence, as essential a characteristic of all Span- 
ish painting as it is of Zuloaga’s. Throughout most of Spain the light and the atmosphere 
are so rarely tempered by any moderation between the extremes that everything is sharply 
felt, there are no subtle transitions or modulations that obscure the facts and stimulate 
the imagination. Direct observation of visual reality, expressed with the same passionate 
conviction with which it is felt, sublimated by a keen realization of human strength and 
dignity, are at the root of this phase of Spanish art. 

And second comes nationalism, an immediate participation of each individual in 
the stubborn pride of a race that refuses to yield though often overcome, giving that 
peculiarly exotic flavor to Zuloaga’s work which for the rest of the world constitutes so 
large a part of its attractiveness. 

These two qualities, realism and nationalism, are not developed in the direction of 
a self-conscious striving for beauty. Even when Zuloaga’s figures are most deliberately 
posed, the expressive elements predominate. Many artists, including Lunois, Vierge, 
and others, have gone to the Peninsula in search of stimulating models and recorded find- 
ings that are intentionally picturesque, an obvious attempt to produce the beautiful. 
But the ethnographic document that Zuloaga produces relies on the sheer force of dramatic 
intensity, a broad, skillful technique, and a balanced, formal dignity in composition to 
attain that satisfaction in the contemplation of created things which is a more difficult 
road to beauty. 


“José Francés, op. cit., p. 138, points out that to Zuloaga, added to their common interest in Goya, 
Lépez Mezquita, Chicharro, Benedito, the Zubiaurres, would provide material for instructive comparisons. __ 
Rodriguez Acosta, and other well-known Spanish artists 64The expressionist point of view is to be seen in 


have been inspired by Zuloaga’s success to depict regional 
types also. 

68See Raymond Escholier, Dawmier, Paris, 1923, pp. 
73ff. for Daumier’s interest in the theatre, and p. 122 for 
his practice of drawing from memory. These similarities 


Sheldon Cheney, A Primer of Modern Art, New York, 
1924, pp. 335ff. 

6For the illustrations used in this article I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Henry Reinhardt & Son, the 
Hispanic Society of America, and the Brooklyn Museum. 
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The Alexandrian Style at Santa Maria Antiqua, Rome 


By Myrrtitta AVERY 


Amidst the wreckage of the frescoes in the ancient church of S. Maria Antiqua there 
appears an angel’s head of such surprising beauty that even the jaded summer tourist 
has been observed to pause before it (Fig. 1). To archaeologists the head has been a 
problem ever since it was brought to light in the excavations of the Forum in 1900; for its 
Hellenistic qualities are so pronounced and are rendered with such understanding and skill 
that it insistently calls to mind not late classic work but Pompeian heads like that of 
Aphrodite in the Punishment of Eros now in the Naples Museum (Fig. 3). The lower 
part of a head (Fig. 2) facing the angel identified the subject as the Annunciation, and 
although this fragment lacks the haunting charm of the angel, it betrays the same illu- 
sionistic technique. These characteristics are even more apparent because of the close 
proximity of a crowned Madonna with the Child attended by an angel (Fig. 2),! in a style 
so different that it is not surprising that the angel’s head was at first supposed to be earlier 
than the crowned Madonna? and a supreme, if unique, example of the Pompeian style 
lingering at Rome. This explanation, difficult in itself for lack of comparative evidence, 
became untenable when examination of the layers revealed that the Annunciation had 
been painted over the crowned Madonna; but this discovery did not disconcert the advo- 
cates of the persistence in Italy of the Pompeian technique; it supplied them instead with 
additional proof.’ It was during a study of Professor C. R. Morey’s theory of the sources 
of mediaeval style that the different explanation I am about to offer presented itself.‘ 

I shall not repeat in detail the description of the church and its decorations pub- 
lished in the full and careful reports and discussions by Mr. Rushforth,* W. de Griineisen ,° 
and Monsignor Wilpert.’? But it is necessary to have in mind as a basis for this study the 
few facts known about the church and some of the generally accepted conclusions.® 

The building, of pagan origin, consisted of an entrance court preceding a peristyle, 
which opened into three chambers. It was obviously easy to convert these into an atrium, 
nave, and sanctuary with side chapels. In the end wall of the sanctuary was a square niche, 
which at an unknown date was replaced by a circular apse, and between the piers of the 
nave (i.e., the pagan peristyle) was added a choir screen, of which only the lower portions 
remain (Fig. 6). 


1The head of a saint at the right of the crowned 
Madonna with the lettering and part of another halo 
between the two angels belong to a later decoration. 

2Even by Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, p. 330. 

3H. g., Raimond van Marle, La peinture romaine 
au moyen-dge, pp. 29, 30-34, 42. (Italian Schools of 
Painting, I, pp. 60, 66-68.) 

‘Professor Morey’s views are summarized in his 
article in The Art Bulletin, VII, 2,1924. To avoid repe- 
tition I have taken for granted a general acquaintance 
with the styles and iconography there discussed. I am 

’ much indebted to Professor Morey for suggestions in 
developing the argument. 

6G. McN. Rushforth, The Church of S. Maria 
Antiqua, in Papers of the British School at Rome, I, 1902. 
Mr. Rushforth was director of the British School at this 
time. His report is very reliable though early and 
without illustrations. 

sW. de Griineisen and others, Ste.-Marie-Antique, 


1911. A great mass of comparative material, well illus- 
trated but unfortunately not conveniently arranged, 
is combined with important theories and conjectural 
restorations of frescoes. There are excellent plates, some 
in color. 

7Joseph Wilpert, Die rémischen Mosaiken und 
Malereien der kirchlichen Bauten von IV.-XIII. Jahr- 
hundert, II, pp. 653-726; IV (plates), 1917. In this 
monumental work Monsignor Wilpert has included the 


- results of his long and painstaking study of the frescoes of 


S. Marie Antiqua and their different layers and has repro- 
duced nearly every fragment that remains on the wall in 
an almost unbelievably true color effect. My study in 
the churches of Rome has been constantly supplemented 
by these plates, which alone in the present condition of 
the frescoes have made comparative study possible. 

sHxcept in matters of controversy I shall quote 
from the three authorities above-mentioned without 
specific references. 
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While the sanctuary still retained its square niche the church was decorated, and at 
the right of the niche was placed the scene of the crowned Madonna under an architectural 
canopy originally consisting of an arch between two gables. The left side of the composi- 
tion was lost when the square niche was remodelled into an apse, but the cover design of 
this magazine shows the original scene as restored by Wilpert. 


After the construction of the apse the sanctuary was redecorated, and to this second 
layer of frescoes belongs the Annunciation® with the ‘‘Pompeian” angel (Figs. 1 and 2). 
To this layer belong also the decorative panels below; but the row of church fathers (Figs. 
4 and 5) between the dado and the upper scene (Fig. 7) is, according to Wilpert, on a 
later (third) layer. 


This third layer supplies our first clue to a date; for the church fathers carry scrolls 
the inscriptions of which connect them with the Lateran Council of 649 called by Pope 
Martin I in protest against the imperial edict which decreed silence in regard to the Mon- 
othelite heresy. These figures are less carefully executed than the Annunciation above 
and Wilpert is probably right in thinking that they were hastily inserted by Pope Martin 
I to record publicly the orthodox position declared by the council.!® If so, the third 
layer must be dated between 649, the date of the consecration of Martin I, and 653, 
when he was exiled by the emperor for his zealous opposition. 


The next layer (fourth) covered the whole sanctuary.'!! It included, on the pal- 
impsest wall, a new row of church fathers, one of whose heads is visible at the right of 
the crowned Madonna (Fig. 2), and above this, a row of four popes, of whom one is labeled 
St. Martin and another is given a square nimbus (Figs.16,17). The latter is identified 
as John VII (705-707) because in the first reference to 8. Maria Antiqua in the Liber pon- 
tificalis he is recorded as having decorated the church;!? and this layer is obviously later 
than that of Pope Martin I (649-53) and earlier than that of Pope Paul I (757-67), who 
appears in the apse as the donor of the fifth and last layer, representing Christ standing 
between tetramorphs (Fig. 7). 


Outside of these five layers in the sanctuary the frescoes contain only two other 
clues to dating: in the left chapel (Fig. 9) the square nimbuses and inscriptions connect 
the decorations with Pope Zacharias (741-52); and in the atrium a scene of Maria Regina 
attended by saints (Fig. 8) includes a pope with a square nimbus who is identified by 
a fragmentary inscription as Hadrian I (772-93). There is documentary evidence that 
the church had been abandoned by the middle of the ninth century, perhaps as a result 
of the earthquake of 847, since the excavations showed that the walls had been crushed. 
The atrium, however, continued to be used for a century or more as a burial place and 
oratory. Our evidence therefore indicates that the second layer containing the Annun- 
ciation was earlier than 649 and later than the crowned Madonna, that the decoration 
of the left chapel was later than that of John VII in the sanctuary, that no painting in 
the main body of the church can be later than the middle of the ninth century, and that 
the latest dated fresco is of the end of the eighth century and is in the atrium. 


The first step in attempting to solve the problem of the beautiful angel of the second 


*Restored by Wilpert, op. cit., IV, pl. 2071, with Pontificalis, ed. Duchesne, I, pp. 337, 339, n. 5.) 


the Virgin seated. The proportions of the angel should With the possible exception of the apse (see p. 137, 
be more slender. ae note 27). 
1°This would accord with the zealous spirit he 12 Pictura decoravit’” (Liber Pontificalis, ed. Du- 


showed in sending letters within a month to bishops far chesne, I, p. 385). 
and wide announcing the decrees of the council. (Liber 
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layer is a study of the scene with the crowned Madonna (Fig. 2). The arresting differ- 
ence in style between the two layers lies in the lack of all regard in the first for chiaro- 
scuro, which is of primary importance in the second, and in the lavish use in the earlier 
scene of jeweled ornament for decorative effects. The Madonna’s elaborate costume 
consists of two tunics, one with tight and one with flowing sleeves, a purple mantle em- 
broidered with birds in circles surrounded by pearls, and a cape heavy with pearls and 
cabochon gems. Her jeweled crown is in two layers and at the side of her face her hair 
is bound back by a jeweled band; from behind falls a light veil. Her left hand holds a 
folded handkerchief (mappa) embroidered with a cross. It is the first example in Chris- 
tian art of Maria Regina robed in the full regalia of oriental splendor." 


The two garments of the Child are of rich material, the outer one adorned with 
clavi and with an ornamental letter. On His feet are sandals and He holds a jeweled 
book. The angel approaching on the Virgin’s left“ carries a jeweled crown on veiled 
hands. On his fringed white garments also are clavi and an embroidered ornament. The 
lyre-backed throne, covered with double rows of pearls alternating with large cabochons, 
combines with the jeweled costume of the Virgin to form a brilliant and striking pattern. 


The most familiar examples of this use of ornate design are the sixth-century mosaics 
of Ravenna, and their resemblance to the Madonna scene at S. Maria Antiqua consists not 
only in their common use of jewels, fringes, and embroideries but in similar details of 
pose and gesture. The Roman scene is a kind of synopsis of the court costumes of S. 
Vitale and the frontal Virgin and Child of 8. Apollinare Nuovo with angels and saints 
bearing crowns on covered hands. Although the Virgin’s jeweled throne at Ravenna is 
straight-backed, the throne of our Lord on the opposite wall is lyre-backed with orna- 
ment corresponding to that of the Roman scene. The lyre-backed throne appears in 
the sixth century at St. Demetrius, Thessalonica, and again at 8. Agata Maggiore, 
Ravenna.’® I have not found it earlier than the sixth century nor elsewhere in Rome 
at this date;!” and while jeweled ornament had long been used in Italy, this pattern of 


This is shown in the article on Maria Regina by 
Miss Marion Lawrence (pp. 150 ff. of this magazine). 

1sThe composition was undoubtedly symmetrical, 
as the restoration indicates (see the cover design of this 
magazine). 

1sCharles Diehl, Les monuments chrétiens de Salo- 
nique, p. 1, pls. XX VII, XXXIV, and pp. 97f. 

1sThe chair on one of the front ciborium columns of 
St. Mark’s may be of the type, but its lines resemble 
rather the faldstool variety used on the ivory panel of 
Sts. Peter and Paul in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and on the diptych leaf of St. Paul in the Bargello (R. 
Garrucci, Storia dell’ arte cristiana, pl. 498, 1; O. M. 
Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, figs. 117, 129). 
In any case, the two front columns are now quite gener- 
ally believed to be eastern and of the sixth century (O. 
M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 155). It 
appears also on a reliquary from Grado (Garrucci, op. 
cit., VI, 436, 5) undated, but in style certainly not earlier 
than the sixth century. It is found quite often in later 
Asiatic miniatures: five times in the ninth-century Paris 
manuscript of the Sermons of St. Gregory Nazianzen 
(Gr. 510. See Omont, Facsimilés des miniatures des plus 
anciens manuscrits grecs de la bibliothéque nationale du 
VI° au XI° siécle, pls. XV, XXV, XXXI, LIII, LIX); 
the Paris manuscript of Nicephoros Botaniates (Omont, 
pls. LXI, LXIII); a manuscript of St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen at Mt. Athos (A. Michel, Histoire de Vart, I, 1, p. 
246). It was popular also in the later mediaeval period 


at Rome (e. g., apses of S. Maria in Trastevere and S. 
Maria Maggiore). 

The only one of these later thrones, however, that 
resembles in its swelling curves the one at S. Maria 
Antiqua is in the twelfth-century apse of S. Francesca 
Romana, the church formerly known as 8. Maria Nuova, 
to which S. Maria Antiqua was transferred after the 
abandonment of the old church in the ninth century. 
The apse decoration in this church, characterized by 
Professor Morey in his Lost Mosaics and Frescoes of 
Rome as “‘the strangest of all the mosaics of Rome,” 
has also the crowned Madonna and an arcaded back- 
ground. It adds to the puzzle to find also the four 
attendant figures, the hand of God in a wreath, and the 
bordering inscription, which were apparently added to 
the Virgin enthroned in the original decoration of the 
apse at S. Maria Antiqua (see p. 137, note 27). The inter- 
val of one hundred years between the loss of the original 
scene in the apse at S. Maria Antiqua and the first 
record (in the middle of the ninth century) of the decora- 
tion of S. Maria Nuova (by Pope Nicholas I (858-67); see 
Lib. Pontificalis, ed. Duchesne, II, p. 158) prevents the 
natural explanation that the old apse composition was 
repeated in the new church. Possibly the scene was pre- 
served in one of the niches of the atrium. 

The chair of St. Augustine in a fresco found in 
the Sancta Sanctorum (Wilpert, op. cit., IV, pl. 1402), 
cited by Van Marle (op. cit., p.3 0; English version, p. 58) 
is of different type, showing the shape only in profile. 
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large cabochons alternating with repeated rows of pearls was a favorite decoration at 
Ravenna.!® The throne at S. Maria Antiqua, therefore, seems to be a sixth-century form 
coming to Rome from Ravenna. 

In figure style the Roman scene has Farcher points in common with Ravenna, es- 
pecially with the imperial groups at S. Vitale. The face is broad across the cheeks, with 
a low brow, heavily lined eyebrows, and a long nose connected by a little line with the 
bow-shaped upper lip. The contour lines are clear and strong, while light and shade 
are almost wholly neglected. It is evident that pattern in two dimensions rather than 
depth of composition has been the aim of the artist. 

But with these resemblances there are significant differences. The proportions of 
the Roman figures are heavier and the eyes more staring. The line is coarse and the 
drawing of form poor, especially in the hands. With all its wealth of jewels, the scene 
lacks the studied elegance of the court ladies of Ravenna. It belongs rather with cruder 
versions like that in the apse of Sts. Cosmas and Damian, a typical example of unassim- 
ilated Asiatic influence in sixth-century painting at Rome. If any adumbrations of Hel- 
lenistic form still survived, they were becoming more and more feeble under the counter 
influences from Ravenna and in the inexpert rendering of local artists. It is an example 
of this sixth-century Roman painting after it had acquired some of the forms but not 
the technique of the fashionable Asiatic style that has been preserved to us in the crowned 
Madonna of 8. Maria Antiqua.!® 

Its affiliations with sixth-century Roman style are even more apparent, as many 
critics have observed, when it is compared with the scene of the Virgin Enthroned with 
the Widow Turtura (Fig. 10) in the Catacomb of Commodilla, dated 528.2° Some of the 
points of resemblance are more interesting than significant, such as the similar position 
of the Virgin’s hands, the presence of the mappa in her left hand, the shape and color of 
the cushion, and the jeweled ornament of the throne. But besides these, there is close 
similarity in the proportions of the Child and in some details of form, especially in the 
figures of the Widow Turtura and the approaching angel at S. Maria Antiqua. The 
painter in the catacombs, however, was more successful in the Asiatic rendering of the 
two male saints, and the costume and general effect of the Virgin recall the enthroned 
Madonna of S. Apollinare Nuovo. But in spite of these qualities, the effect is Roman 
and it is in its Roman elements, especially in the Widow Turtura and the Child, that its 
similarity to the scene at 8. Maria Antiqua is most evident. Without pressing resem- 
blances too far, the similarity of the crowned Madonna at S. Maria Antiqua to monu- 
ments dated in the first half of the sixth century, such as the group with the Widow Tur- 
tura, the apse of Sts. Cosmas and Damian, and the Ravenna mosaics, make it difficult 
to understand Wilpert’s date of the fifth century for the earliest layer at S. Maria An- 
tiqua. A date in the sixth century seems assured by the lyre-backed throne and other 
affinities in ornament and style with the examples cited at Ravenna and Rome.?! 


isGarrucci, op. cit., IV, 241, 242, 244, 258, 264-67. 
After the sixth ‘century this form of ornament is wide- 


mons of St. Gregory Nazianzen (Omont, op. cit., pl. 
XXVII). For the full discussion of the Asiatic sarcophagi 


spread. 

1’The unmistakable symptom of Asiatic tradition 
betrays itself in the conch arch behind the Virgin flanked 
by aediculae. This combination was the characteristic 
feature of the Asiatic sarcophagi and continues in 
Asiatic art as a favorite background for figures. Com- 
pare its use at the end of the ninth century in an Asiatic 
miniature of the Paris manuscript (no. 510) of the Ser- 


see C. R. Morey, The Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia 
Sabina and the Asiatic Sarcophagt, Sardis, V, 1, Princeton 
University Press, 1924. 

20Wilpert, op. cit., IV, pl. 136. 

Jt may be added that the earliest dated inscription 
that can possibly be connected with the church is of the 
year 572 (Rushforth, op. cit., p. 108). 
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Whether or not Roman painting in the sixth century was influenced from Ra- 
venna, it is clear that by the seventh century the Asiatic style was as popular at Rome 
as in Ravenna itself. The great papal decorations like those of S. Agnese and the Lateran 
chapel of S. Venanzio are Asiatic in conception and betray almost no sign of the old Roman 
love of form. 

It must have been at some time during this period of ascendancy of the Asiatic style 
at Rome that the square niche in the sanctuary of S. Maria Antiqua was replaced by the 
apse; but in the repainting which followed, the beautifully modelled figure of the angel 
had as little in common with the elegant patterns of the great contemporary mosaics as 
with the sixth-century scene which it replaced. In contrast to their stiff postures and 
flat forms the angel’s head is gently inclined in a natural movement, and in the pointed 
oval face the bony structure is clearly shown. Shadows define the straight nose and 
curving roundness of the cheeks; they give expression to the almond-shaped eyes and 
play about the edges of the lips; and through them the contours pass imperceptibly from 
plané to plane. The light plays an equal part in giving form to this face, and brings into 
relief the mantle which outlines the V-shaped opening at the neck. On the shoulder curly 
locks fall lightly. Behind, a fragment of the wings shows shortened feathers outlining 
the structure. 

The brush strokes which give direction to the shadows of the eyes and define the 
forms of nostrils and lips are kept within the technique of chiaroscuro. The lines of the 
garment, following the body, disclose a tall and slender figure instinct with movement. 
These conceptions and this technique are solely Greek, and by their means this fragment 
remains a vivid embodiment of energy and grace. 

It is unnecessary to point out the contrast between this head and those in the scene 
of the crowned Madonna, for it is in complete opposition to the tendencies and tastes 
crudely but definitely embodied in the earlier layer. But while its superior draftsmanship 
differentiates it from local Roman work, it is no less antagonistic to the accomplished 
products of Asiatic style then in vogue at Rome. From such an environment the pro- 
duction of this angel’s head would have been a miracle. 

This contrast in style increases in significance when it becomes evident by study 
of the remaining frescoes of the church that the angel’s head is not an isolated phenomenon 
but rather a specimen of a style the employment or influence of which extends to a great 
part of the existing decoration and is then as definitely abandoned. This can perhaps be 
made more clear by examining first the frescoes of the sanctuary, where the layers de- 
termine the chronologic sequence. Of the second layer, all that is now visible besides 
the angel is the fragmentary head of the Virgin Annunciate (Fig. 2). Though this belongs 
to a fuller and heavier type, its effects of form are achieved by the same means as the 
more beautiful head of the angel. The same technique of light and shade may be de- 
tected in the four church fathers below, in spite of the careless execution and injured 
condition of this third layer believed to have been inserted by Martin I (Figs. 4 and 5). 

The fourth layer (John VII) contains the interesting record of the gradual decline 
of the style. The mannerisms of copyists appear, an example of which is the ‘‘clubfeet”’ 
of the three figures at the right, over the inscription, in the Adoration of the Crucified 
above the apse (Fig. 11). At times the style is strongly affected by the contemporary 
Roman linear technique. 

The scene above the apse is close to the style of the second layer, as may be seen 
by comparing the angel’s head with one of the seraphim (Fig. 13), though in the latter the 
brush strokes which give direction to the shadows are less subtle. Throughout the groups 
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there is no hint of frontality. The heads are inclined and the backs curved in the artist’s 
eagerness to express movement.?? 

In the two well preserved gospel scenes on the side wall this movement develops into 
liveliness, especially in the Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 14). Here again are to be seen 
the curved backs, inclined heads, and well developed muscular action. In the Via Crucis 
(Fig. 15) there is an encroaching tendency to frontality in the group about Christ, but Simon 
of Cyrene in movement and “‘clubfoot”’ is allied to the scene above the apse. 

To the same style belongs the fine figure of St. Anne holding the little Virgin (Fie. 
19) ,?3 allowing for differences between the monumental pose and the narrative style. The 
head of St. Anne, like that of the Virgin in the Adoration of the Magi, conforms to the 
type of the Virgin of the second layer rather than to that of the angel. There is also an 
increasing tendency to outline by means of brush strokes, suggested in the seraph’s head 
(Fig. 13),. though more marked in the gospel scenes than in St. Anne. 

It is obvious, however, that all these scenes, beginning with the Annunciation of 
the second layer, belong to the technique of light and shade rather than that of line. In 
spite of differences in skill and varieties of types they show an intimate knowledge of those 
traditions of movement and grace combined with form which characterize the angel and 
differentiate it from the stark rigidity of the crowned Madonna. All the inscriptions 
except those of the gospel scenes are in Greek. 

All the other frescoes of the fourth layer reflect an mereasing tendency toward a 
linear technique. They include the row of popes (Figs.16,17), fragments of another series 
of church fathers (Fig. 2), and several heads of saints in medallions. In some of these 
the lines appear to be overemphasized accents within a technique of form (Fig. 12), but 
the tendency to rely on line increases and is very evident in the head of the church father 
on the palimpsest wall (Fig. 2). The popes, in contrast to the figures above the apse, are 
in the characteristically Roman pose, with heads frontal and the drapery drawn violently 
to one side by the half-standing, half-walking position. All the inscriptions of this group 
except the Greek names of the two Greek fathers are in Latin.™ 

In the fifth layer, the apse decoration of Paul I, no trace remains of the Hellenistic 
style (Fig. 7). The manner is again that of the creme Madonna with the changes 
resulting from the experience of two centuries in Asiatic practice. The Roman feeling for 
bulk and the big black eyes with rounded contours remain, but the proportions of the 
figure are elongated and the forms are spread out against a striped background with a 
more developed interest in pattern. Nevertheless, the general effect is Roman. 

For his subject Paul I has returned to the popular Roman apsidal composition, sim- 
plifying the scene as it appears at Sts. Cosmas and Damian.” Our Lord stands with 


The central figure on the cross is so injured that 128, and Griineisen, op. cit., pl. LX VI) in the important 
conclusions as to its style are impossible. From the floor point that the mosaic follows the Asiatic (and in the 


of the church, even with strong glasses, one cannot be 
sure whether it is bearded or beardless and here even 
Wilpert fails for he describes the figure as short-bearded 
(II, p. 671) and shows it exactly as it appears from the 
floor of the church (IV, pl. 155). Enough remains, how- 
ever, to indicate that the figure is nude and facing 
straight forward, like the earliest western representations 
of the Crucifixion: e. g., the British Museum panel (O. 
M. Dalton, Catalogue of the Ivory Carvings of the Christian 
Era in the British Museum, pl. IV) recently assigned by 
Professor E. Baldwin Smith to Provence (Art Studies, 
1924, A Source of Medieval Style in France, p. 95, fig. 7); 
and the doors of S. Sabina (A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte 
italiana, I, p. 333). It differs from the scene in the 
chapel at old St. Peter’s decorated with mosaic by John 
VII, as recorded in the seventeenth-century drawings of 
Grimaldi (reproduced by Wilpert, op: cit., I, p. 390, fig. 


West, later) iconography of the Rabula Gospel, where 

Christ is clothed in a colobium. The possibility that the 

scene was changed to accord with later tastes is somewhat 

weakened by its resemblance to the composition pre- 

served in the left chapel of S. Maria Antiqua (see p. 139). 
2On the right wall of the sanctuary. 

«This use of Greek and Latin in one monument 
occurs also in the ambo of John VII (see Rushforth, op. 
cit., p. 90). 

2’The tetramorphs, which appear here for the first 
time in a monumental composition at Rome (Wilpert, op. 
cit., Il, p. 702), are perhaps of Asiatic inspiration, as 
they are found on the ciborium columns of St. Mark’s 
(Ongania, La Basilica di San Marco in Venezia, V, pl. 
Z. I. c.) and in later Cappadocian frescoes (H. Rott, 
Kleinasiatische Denkmdler, pp. 147-48). The combina- 
tion, though in a less compact form, is found at Bawit 
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stern gaze holding a book in one hand, the other raised in blessing. At His side a saint 
presents the donor, whose name is inscribed in Latin. The change from a semi-naturalistic 
to a neutral background is in accordance with the increasing popularity of Asiatic ideas 
at Rome in the eighth century, and this scene or one like it provided the ninth-century 
copyist in the apse of the Roman church of S. Marco with his figure of Christ standing on 
a footstool. 

These layers indicate, therefore, an original decoration in the Roman manner of 
the sixth century, a sudden change to the Hellenistic style, which declined and disappeared 
in the eighth century when the Roman style returned. The steady decay of Greek form 
is accompanied by a change from Greek to Latin inscriptions. The inscriptions of Martin 
I are in Greek; those of John VII are in Greek and Latin; and that of Paul I is in Latin 
only.?7 

Changes similar to those in the sanctuary are found also in the rest of the decora- 
tion of the church. The Hellenistic style is continued in the groups of saints in the right 
chapel (Fig. 18)28 and in two scenes on the piers in the nave facing the sanctuary.?® On 
other sides of these piers are figures of St. Demetrius (Fig. 20) and St. Barbara (Fig. 21) 
corresponding to the style of St. Anne (Fig. 19). The St. Demetrius is connected also 
with the once adjoining Annunciation (Fig. 22) (now transferred to the opposite wall) 
by its pink background, arrangement of the zig-zag folds, and green shadows in the dra- 
pery. This Annunciation in turn shows close analogies with the Adoration of the Crucified 
on the wall above the apse (Fig. 11). There is the same regard for form and bulk, the 
shadowed eyes, and swaying pose. More distinctive are the rounded contours, the pecu- 
liar thrust forward of the head, the ‘‘club-foot,’’ and the blue nimbus instead of the more 
usual dark-bordered yellow form. The tendency to sharpen contours by firm brush 
strokes allies these also with the two gospel scenes. 

The relationship between these two groups was made clearer by the discovery under- 
neath the Annunciation on the pier of an earlier and more beautiful version of the same 
subject (Fig. 23). Of this, little remains except the lithe figure of the angel, but his lineage 
is clear. Lightly poised, with the drapery flying back against the firm lines of his body, 
he is plainly a descendant of Nike.?° Beside him the salutation is written in Greek. 
It is unfortunate that no facial details remain to sustain the Hellenistic character of this 
embodiment of movement, but his slender well knit figure, the curving outline of his back, 
and the little curls in the neck derive from the same concepts which produced the beautiful 
angel of the sanctuary. : 

One more scene is important in reconstructing the style introduced into 8. Maria 
Antiqua with the angel of the second layer. The group of the Maccabees, on the opposite 
pier (Fig. 24), is remarkable not only for the modelling of its figures, their graceful propor- 
tions and free movement, but even more for its composition in space, which is managed with 
an understanding and skill unique in Rome at this period. For it must not be overlooked 
that this is not a narrative composition but a monumental group. The scene is domi- 


(Jean Clédat, Le monastére et la nécropole de Baouit in 
Mémoires ..... de l'Institut frangais d’archéologie 
orientale du Caitre, vol. 12, pls. 41 and 42). It is there- 
fore uncertain whether their use in the ninth-century 
Vatican manuscript of Cosmas Indicopleustes (C. 
Stornajolo, Le Miniature della topografia cristiana di 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, pl. 48) is a later and Asiatic addi- 
tion or part of the Alexandrian original. 
2sHere, according to Wilpert, the Virgin, the titular 
saint oF the church (Wilpert, op. cit., I, p. 702). 
The Greek inscription visible at the right in the 
apse is part of an earlier layer. It is not clear whether 


this belongs to the decoration of John VII or to the orig- 
inal painting of the apse when the second layer was put 
on the wall at the side. From the exposed section Wil- 
pert has reproduced the heads of St. Peter and an angel on 
the left (op. cit., IV, pl. 141s) and reconstructs the sc2ne 
with Maria Regina enthroned and attended by two 
angels between Sts. Peter and Paul. Above he has 
found some indications of a wreath with the hand of God 
(ibid., II, p. 668). 

28Wilpert, op. cit., IV, pls. 145: and 165. 

2Jbid, pl. 1452 and 3. ° 

soGriineisen, op. cit., p. 562. 
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nated by the tall, animate form of the mother, who, as proto-martyr, is given the nimbus 
and the title of saint. Grouped about her, in front and behind, are her seven sons (Fig. 25) 
and the bearded EAEAZAP whose stories of martyrdom are told in II Maccabees and 
elaborated with pitiless detail in the Jewish philosophical homily known as IV Maccabees. 
The background shows bands of brownish green, light and dark blue, indicating a tradi- 
tion of naturalistic representation of earth, horizon, and sky. 

This interest in landscape background is conspicuous in a fragment on the low screen 
wall nearby, where, in a flowery field, David stands oyer the slain body of Goliath (Fig. 
26, left). The other scenes in this part of the church and on the right wall, though very 
ruinous, are full of reminiscences of the Hellenistic technique. 

There is reason to believe that the whole church may once have been painted in this 
style, for it reappears in parts which seem not to have been redecorated, as the narrow 
side walls of a passage through the nave wall to the ramp (Fig. 27) ,3! and after sporadic 
instances in the atrium it reappears in the decorations of the Chapel of the Forty Martyrs 
near the entrance to the church (Fig. 28). 

Griineisen believes that the left chapel (Fig. 9) was originally decorated by John 
VII, and that the signed decoration of Theodotus in the pontificate of Zacharias (741-52) 
was repainting in which parts of the earlier decoration were preserved.*? Certainly some 
explanation is required for the variety of styles in these frescoes, and Gruneisen is prob- 
ably right in assigning no more to Theodotus than the head of Pope Zacharias and the 
donor scenes (Figs. 29 and 30). About these there can be no doubt as to the style. They 
return to that of the crowned Madonna with almost as much abruptness as the change from 
the first to the second layer in the sanctuary. Even better than the more accomplished 
scene of Paul I in the apse they show what had been happening in Rome since the earliest 
frescoes were painted in 8. Maria Antiqua. There is still left the stocky forms and the old 
clumsy drawing, but Asiatic ideals have gained ground and Roman artists have become 
more accustomed to the substitution of line for form. The figures, isolated and frontal, 
are disposed against the background with a primary interest in pattern and this is enhanced 
by the frequent introduction and meticulous rendering of ornament. 

These qualities become very apparent by comparing the family group of the donor 
(Fig. 29) with that of the Maccabees (Fig. 24). In the latter there is naturalistic modelling 
and drapery with an illusion of movement in space; in the other, a row of frontal figures, 
with misshappen hands spread out as shapes in the tight contours of the pattern and a 
little old man and an undersized young woman take the place of the children of the Mac- 
cabees. It cannot be held that this is difference of expertness merely; the two scenes 
result from different ideals. But it is perhaps because of a lurking dislike for the unreality 
of the elegant patterns of the dominant style that the Roman variety is so constantly 
crude. 

The same coarse drawing characterizes the figure of the kneeling donor in the scene 
on the entrance wall (Fig. 30), and the contrast with the more expert rendering of the 
other figures, especially the hand of St. Quiricus, suggests that the figure of the donor was 
a later addition to the scene. 

The best preserved fresco in the church is the well-known Crucifixion in this chapel, 
and in this the mixture of styles is very evident (Fig. 9). The composition has often been 


sWilpert, op. cit., IV, pl. 168: and 2. Strzygowski defended Griineisen’s view (Byz. Zeitschrift, 
s2Griineisen based this on the evident additions to XV, p. 700) and Wilpert (op. cit., II, p. 692) now admits 
the fresco of the head of Pope Zacharias and of the donor that the decoration may have been begun a little before 
in the row of saints with the dedicatory inscription below the pontificate of Zacharias. 
the Crucifixion. In the ensuing controversy with Wilpert, 
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connected with the Asiatic miniature (Fig. 31) in the Syriac Gospel of Rabula (586 A.D.), 
but if this or a similar miniature supplied the model for the background and central group, 3 
it is apparent that the Roman artist has taken his figures of the Virgin and St. John from 
another source, not even relating the latter to the figure on the cross. That this source was 
the frescoes of the church of 8. Maria Antiqua itself is suggested by the full-jowled head of 
the Virgin (of the type on the second layer) and by the now familiar ‘‘clubfoot’’ of St. 
John. The similarity between this composition and that of the scene in the chapel at 
St. Peter’s decorated by John VII was noted by Rushforth,*4 who suggested that the 
fresco might have been copied from the mosaic. If, however, Griineisen’s conjecture is 
correct, both scenes were the product of John VII’s decorators. 

In still a different style are the narrative scenes on the side walls from the lives of 
St. Julitta and St. Quiricus (Fig. 32), which were perhaps copied from miniatures, since 
they employ the descriptive labels beginning with ‘‘ubz,” like the directions to the artist 
found beneath the flaked-off colors in the miniatures of the Quedlinburg Itala.** Though 
the source of the St. Quiricus series is unknown, it is clear from the quality of the line that 
the technique is not Roman, like that of the donor figures in this chapel, nor does the figure 
drawing correspond with the lively movement and significant gestures in the small gospel 
scenes of the sanctuary. The stylistic qualities suggest rather some Asiatic influence such 
as might have emanated from the Basilian monks of 8. Saba on the slopes of the Aventine. 
Some fragments of their frescoes in that church still remain to show the Asiatic narrative 
style in mural decoration, accompanied by certain unmistakable motives of Asiatic icono- 
graphy such as the paralytic being lowered through the roof (Fig. 33). These scenes 
retain the characteristics of the sixth-century Asiatic miniatures of the Rossano and 
Sinope Gospels, most convincing in the pose, movement, and gesture of Christ. The 
descriptive labels are in Greek, beginning with évga ** The translation of évga into 
“‘ubv”’ is perhaps emblematic of the difference between the pure Asiatic style of S. Saba 
and its reflection in the St. Quiricus series.*” 

The frescoes of the left chapel therefore appear to be the work of several hands with 
different training; but some connection with the painters of John VII is indicated, and 
there is a sharp return to the Roman manner in the donor scenes of Theodotus. 

On the left wall of the nave a series of Old Testament scenes (Fig. 34) displays a 
style which differs both from the St. Quiricus series and from the gospel scenes in the 
sanctuary. These also suggest a manuscript source but their version is Roman, as is 
clear from the round eyes and clumsy proportions, giving the impression of awkward 
children.*® Their late classical character is more apparent when compared with the com- 
petent drawing of the figures of Christ and saints below (Fig. 34). Here we meet for the 
first time in this church a composition dominated by the Asiatic style, expert in the regular- 
ity and symmetry of its patterns and its admirably repeated designs. In contrast to the 


38The inscription EVGAGELISTA, showing ig- 
norant transliteration of the Greek nasal, points to a 
Roman copyist. Professor Morey (in his article in The 
Art Bulletin, VII, 2, p. 37 n. 3) has noted the similar 
mistake of Aoyivoc in the Rabula miniature, indicating 
that it is itself a copy. 

Op. cit.,p. 41. 

38V. Schultze, Die Quedlinburger Itala-miniaturen 
der kéniglichen Bibliothek in Berlin, pl. 3. 

36On the derivation of the Asiatic style from Greek 
art see Professor Morey’s article in The Art Bulletin, VII, 
2, p. 36. 

Be 37The action of the soldier in “smashing” St. 

Quiricus to the ground is the characteristic motive in 
Professor Smith’s Proveng¢al type of the Massacre of the 


Innocents (Smith, Early Christian Iconography and a 
School of Ivory Carvers in Provence, p. 241; see also p. 88 
of his article in Art Studies above referred to (p. 136, note 
22). What connection these scenes may have with the 
Early Christian examples from Provence and with the 
rediscovery in the second half of the eighth century of the 
relics of St. Quiricus (St. Cyr) at Auxerre (Petits Bol- 
landistes, 7, p. 74) is still to be explained. Rushforth 
(op. cit., pp. 44-45) calls attention to the growing inti- 
macy between Rome and the Frankish kings in the time 
of Pope Zacharias and the journey of his successor to 
France. 

a8Cf. the Latin style of the Codex Romanus (repro- 
duced in The Art Bulletin, VII, 2, fig. 36). 
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Latin inscriptions of the Roman narrative scenes above, these inscriptions are in Greek. 

The parallel here is close with the eighth-century decoration by the Basilian monks 
at S. Saba, the figure style of which is preserved in several heads, of which Fig. 35 shows 
the characteristic truncated oval face, the line formula of the features, and the white 
woolly hair and beard. These heads and another fragment showing the lower edge of a 
similar row of standing figures above a dado of painted hangings (Fig. 34) carries the 
resemblance to S. Maria Antiqua very far. It is a reasonable conjecture that this fine 
piece of decoration in the nave of S. Maria Antiqua was painted by men trained by the 
monks of S. Saba.*® In the same style is the well preserved head of St. Abbacyrus in a 
niche in the atrium.‘° 

The latest fresco that can be dated in the church (Fig. 8), the scene in the atrium 
with Pope Hadrian I (772-93), returns again to the theme of Maria Regina. The figures 
are stiffly frontal and are spread out in Asiatic style, but there is perhaps a pale reflection 
of the old traditions in the church for plastic form and flowing line, which give some vital- 
ity to the scene. 

It appears, therefore, that the changes indicated in the five layers of the sanctuary 
correspond with the rest of the decorations. They show that after the earliest decora- 
tions in the local Roman style of the sixth century, the church was repainted by a group of 
painters of entirely different training, conceptions, and technique. To their hands may 
be ascribed, besides the Annunciation of the sanctuary, the earlier of the two Annuncia- 
tions on the pier in the nave and the group of the Maccabees. This style is Greek, with 
illusionistic qualities and Greek inscriptions. Painters trained in these traditions contin- 
ued to work in the church at least as late as the time of John VII and by their side, in the 
decoration of John VII, were local Roman painters, acquainted with the linear (Asiatic) 
tradition. By the middle of the eighth century the church had passed back into the hands 
of Roman painters, some of whom show training by skilled Asiatic artists. The Greek 
style lingered in a few details and gradually faded out. 

If it is admitted that the style of the second layer of frescoes is Greek and an intru- 
sion from outside into the normal development of art in Rome from the sixth to the eighth 
century, its source must be sought in some still active center of Greek civilization where the 
traditions and methods of painting were long established and still vigorous. This leads 
to the East, for the Barbarian invasions in Europe and northwestern Africa had violently 
interrupted the established Hellenism of the West; and in the East, as Strzygowski has 
shown, Persian and Mesopotamian influences had prevented the spread of Hellenistic 
art much beyond the Mediterranean littoral.4! Our quest, therefore, can be limited to 
ancient Greek centers established on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, in other 
words, to the old Hellenic towns and the Hellenistic cities of Antioch and Alexandria. 

It would be impossible, with the comparatively small amount of preserved material 
known to be from these centers, to choose convincingly among them, were it not for the 
iconography, which provides important clues.‘? It becomes apparent first of all that some 
of the iconography in the church is unusual at this time in Italy, which accords with the 


s*Rushforth, op. cit., p. 32, n. 1. 

soWilpert, op. cit., IV, pl. 1964. 

«aStrzygowski, Origin of Christian Church Art’ new 
facts and principles of research, tr. by O. M. Dalton and 
H. J. Braunholtz, 1923. This is the most recent state- 
ment of Prof. Strzygowski’s theories. 

«It would have been a task of years to collect these, 
except with the help of the Princeton Index of Christian 
Art, the Early Christian section of which, though not yet 
complete, now includes so many important publications 


that conclusions may be drawn even if some modification 
should be necessary as new entries are made. I take this 
opportunity to express my grateful appreciation first of 
the Index itself and the enormous and exacting work it 
represents and second of the courtesy of those in charge 
of it, in transcribing and sending entries to me. 

In the classification of material I have followed that 
of Professor Smith as given in his Early Christian Icono- 
graphy and a School of Ivory Carvers in Provence. 
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theory that the style also is a stranger in Rome. A very uncommon scene is that of the 
Maccabees (Fig. 24), though the cult of these proto-martyrs was well established in the 
early church with fétes in the Hast and in Africa and churches known to have been dedi- 
cated to them at Antioch and Constantinople.4? Their sufferings formed the topic of 
numerous homilies by the early fathers, among which the description of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen outdid the author of IV Maccabees in gruesome details. 

‘The subject does not appear at all in the Early Christian section of the Princeton 
Index of Christian Art, except in Cabrol’s conjectural interpretation of the seven figures 
in the fire, on the fifth-century Brescia casket, assigned by Strzygowski to Asia Minor.‘ 
The interpretation is dubious, first, because the martyrdoms were only partly by fire, but, 
principally, because the mother is not represented, though the emphasis is so largely on 
her in Early Christian writing, where she is compared to the Mother of Sorrows. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary to consider it except to point out the contrast between this realistic 
treatment of a martyrdom and that at S. Maria Antiqua. The early date of the casket 
restrains its expression of the didactic purpose which in later Asiatic miniatures developed 
into such circumstantial renderings as those of the ninth-century manuscript of the sermon 
by St. Gregory Nazianzen above-mentioned.“ In this a full page in nine compartments 
shows the particular suffering of each of the nine martyrs with a different selection of horrors 
corresponding neither with the author nor with the apocryphal texts. The contrast between 
this miniature and the idealistic conception of the scene at S. Maria Antiqua emphasizes 
the difference not only of date but even more of provenance. The reason for the unpopu- 
larity of realistic martyrdoms in the earliest Christian art was because that art was still 
Hellenistic while the narrative and descriptive character of the Paris miniature is Asiatic. 
Nothing could be more Greek than the fine idealization of the theme at S. Maria Antiqua. 

The source of the story is almost surely Alexandrian, for critics generally accept both 
II and IV Maccabees as products of Alexandrian philosophy and culture and both books 
are included in most manuscripts of the Septuagint.*© It must be observed, however, 
that the early church shifted the scene of the martyrdom of the mother and her sons to 
Antioch (though there is nothing in the texts to indicate any place but Jerusalem) and 
ascribed IV Maccabees to Josephus. It was, however, one of the ancient fétes of the 
Coptic church‘? and was included in the calendar of the church of Carthage.*® Without 
further evidence, therefore, conclusions as to the provenance of this scene must be drawn 
from its style and conception. 

The Descent into Limbus is rare in art before the ninth century, but it occurs twice 
in this church, once on the right wall of the passage to the ramp leading to the Palatine 
and again near the entrance to the Chapel of the Forty Martyrs (Figs. 27 and 36). The 
theory, based on style, that these frescoes belong to the decoration of John VII is supported 
by the appearance and similar treatment of the scene in the chapel of John VII in Old St. 
Peter’s.‘® The only other existing early representation of the scene recorded is on one of 
the ciborium columns of St. Mark’s (sixth century), but Wilpert believes the subject 
formed part of the earliest decorations at St. Peter’s and the Lateran, differing, there- 


“Also, according to Martigny, at Lyons (Dic- 
tionnaire des antiquités chrétiennes, s. v. Machabées). 
The cult was popular in the North in the later Middle 
Ages and Erasmus says their relics were brought by St. 
Helen to Byzantium, thence later to Milan, and lastly to 
Cologne, in 1164. According to Cardinal Rampolla, an 
inscription formerly in St. Peter-in-Chains records that 
their relics were placed under the altar in that church by 
the sixth-century pope, Pelagius. (Apocrypha, ed. R. H. 
Charles, II, p. 671.) 


44 Kleinasien, p. 213. 

45Paris, Bibl. Nat., Gr. 510. 

464 pocrypha, ed. Charles, I, pp.vii, vili, 128; II, p. 
654. See also articles on the Maccabees in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica and in the Jewish and Catholic encyclo- 
pedias. 

47Griineisen, op. cit., p. 503. 

48Martigny, loc. cit. 

494s shown in the seventeenth-century drawing of 
Grimaldi (Wilpert, op. cit., I, p. 390, fig. 128). 
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fore, from the usual opinion that its origin is eastern. His argument, based on the seven- 
teenth-century sketches of Ciampini and Grimaldi, some stucco restorations, and literary 
evidence, presents an interesting possibility which, however, awaits confirmation.®® Baum- 
stark considers the subject Palestinian, in view of a record of the scene in the Martyrion 
at Jerusalem.5! Griineisen follows Strzygowski in believing in an Egyptian derivation 
and compares the attitude of Christ to the striding figure of Rameses II as Conqueror from 
a relief at Abu Simbel.®? The resemblance is striking and adds another interesting theory. 
But, meanwhile, the provenance of the scene remains in doubt. 

The Via Crucis (Fig. 15) also is not very common at this time, but in this church 
it was used at least twice, for it obviously formed one of a series on an earlier layer, of 
which the only recognizable detail is the very unusual one of three crosses being borne 
to Calvary.*? I know of no other example of the use of this motive. 

The cross carried by Simon, instead of by Christ, as in the scene of the sanctuary, 
occurs on sarcophagi of columnar (that is, Asiatic) ** form (two and a doubtful fragment 
in Gaul and one in the Lateran) and in the mosaic at 8. Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna, 
where it is combined with the Asiatic details of the bearded Christ with broad-banded 
nimbus; it appears also on the doors of 8. Sabina (of uncertain provenance) but with the 
peculiarity that Simon follows Christ.** This iconography, together with the slight tend- 
ency to frontality noted above, implies some Asiatic influence in this scene. 

The other gospel scene in the sanctuary, however, the Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 
14), clearly belongs to the Alexandrian-Coptic type, having its “chief characteristic . . . 
the angel, who standing between the Virgin and the first Magus points out the Child 
to the advancing Wise Men. The Virgin . . . sits in a three-quarters position . . . the 
Magi are . . . advancing in a line . . . Behind the Virgin’s cathedra is Joseph.’’** In 
this scene, then, we have a consistent Hellenistic style combined with typical Alexan- 
drian-Coptic iconography. 

It is, therefore, significant that the only preserved Nativity in the Church, on the 
right wall of the nave (Fig. 38), has the peculiarly Alexandrian-Coptic detail of Salome 
extending her withered arm in supplication to the Virgin. What remains of the rest of the 
scene accords exactly with the type: ‘“The Christ Child, wrapped like a mummy, lies 
on a stone or brick crib . . . the Virgin reclines on a mattress.’’*7 The only missing 
details (the ox and the ass above the crib, and Joseph) should appear where the plaster 
is now also missing. Above the crib is the eight-rayed star, as in the scene on the chair 
of Maximianus.*8 

Three other scenes may be identified in this sadly destroyed series and of these, 
two must be included among the still unsolved iconographic problems of this church. Of 
the two Magi scenes at the right of the Nativity, the first depicts the Wise Men (labeled 
in Greek) on their way with gifts. The attitude of the youngest Magus suggests some con- 
fusion with the Provencal theme of the Appearance of the Star, but the gesture here is 
not one of pointing but of address. It is one of the early examples of the expansion of the 
story of the Magi, which became so popular in the later Middle Ages.*® 

sWilpert, op. cit., II, pp. 887ff. earlier. 


51RGmische Quartalschrift, XX, p. 125. 

82Griineisen, Les characteristiques de l'art copte, p. 
70, and Strzygowski, Catalogue . . . du musée du Caire, 
Koptische Kunst, p. XVIII. 

’3The earlier scene is on the opposite wall and is 
entirely lost except for the three crosses. There were 
apparently two layers earlier than that of John VII, one 
with scenes divided by one red bar, the other by double 
red bars. The scene with the three crosses belongs to the 
series with two bars but it is not clear which of these is 


54Morey, Sardis, V, 1, p. 95. 

55In the Cambridge Gen Simon follows Christ 
and assists Him in carrying the cross. See the discussion 
of this subject by Professor Smith in his article in Art 
Studies, 1924, pp. 97-98. 

5 eee Earl, He Christian Iconography . ., pp. 48-49. 

57 4 

agi a Ae ‘op. cit., I, fig. 299. 

59fmile Male, Religious Art in France; XIII cen- 
tury, pp. 212ff. 
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The third scene, directly above the Nativity, represents the meeting of Joachim 
and Anne, each labeled.*° The meager fragments provide no evidence as to whether or 
not the episode was here localized at the Golden Gate, but in the only other recorded 
example that is possibly early, the rear columns of the ciborium at St. Mark’s, the parents 
of the Virgin embrace at a later stage of the story.*! The use of this rare subject, combined 
with the introduction of the effigy of St. Anne in the sanctuary (Fig. 19) and again in a 
group with the Virgin and St. Elizabeth (Fig. 37) in a niche of the right wall of the nave, 
indicates a devotion to the mother of the Virgin quite unexpected in Rome and the West 
until much later.®? 

In the group of the Three Holy Mothers the Virgin holds the Christ Child in a man- 
dorla (Fig. 37). This type (Blacherniotissa) seems to be Egyptian, since, except in a 
seventh-century lead seal at Carthage and on three gold objects of uncertain provenance, 
it is recorded in the Early Christian section of the Princeton Index only in a fresco at 
Bawit and in a miniature of Coptic style in the Etschmiadzin Gospels, with possibly 
one other example among the injured fragments at Deir Abou Hennis (Antinoé). 

Another Egyptian practice is the use of the monogrammatic label for the Virgin 
which is found on a narrow strip of wall on the pier across the aisle above what 
was perhaps a small altar (Fig. 39). The Egyptian preference for ‘H a&y.a Mapia instead 
of MP OY is explained by Monophysite prejudice. Dalton cites its use in the fifth-century 
Coptic manuscript of the World Chronicle in the Golenishev Collection at Leningrad 
and again in the church at El Hadra by the Natron lakes.*? The Index records it also in 
the catacombs of Alexandria and as MAPIA, alone, at Bagawat. In a monogrammatic 
form similar to that at S. Maria Antiqua it is found twice at Bawit and also on the Tri- 
vulzio ivory of the Annunciation, classed by its style with the Alexandrian group. 

The Healing of the Blind (Fig. 40) follows Egyptian ivories in showing a single 
blind man of small stature, * and the seated Virgin in the two Annunciations on the pier 
adds an Alexandrian-Coptic detail.** If Wilpert has correctly restored the Virgin as seated 
in the Annunciation of the second layer, ® this is a third instance of Alexandrian practice, 
and here the angel, more true to type, approaches from the right.** Added to these are 


soWilpert, op. cit., II, p. 711. 

1Ongania, op. cit., I, p. 282. Professor John 
Shapley, of New York University, who is now occupied 
in a study of these columns, says he is “‘tending toward 
the opinion that the rear columns, as well as those in 
front, are early and eastern.’’ See also p. 133, note 16. 

®There is some documentary evidence that a 
basilica dedicated to St. Anne existed in Jerusalem before 
the Moslem occupation in the seventh century (Cabrol, 
Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et des liturgie, 1, s. v. 
Anne (Sainte)). At Constantinople a church was dedi- 
cated to this saint by Justinian about 550, and it is gen- 
erally accepted, though on faulty textual evidence, that 
_ Justinian II made a new dedication in her honor (Cab- 
rol, op. cit.). H. M. Bannister (Introduction of the Cultus 
of St. Anne into the West, in English Historical Review, 18, 
1903, pp. 107-112) notes that during the probable date 
of the consecration Pope Constantine was the guest of 
the emperor at Constantinople and on his return to 
Rome in 711 may have brought back relics of the saint 
and entrusted the painting of her effigy in the sanctuary 
to “the same artist who had been employed by John 
VII.” While this theory is not supported, in my opinion, 
by the style of the sanctuary figure, it might explain the 
appearance of St. Anne in the niche with the three Holy 
Mothers (Fig. 37). It is to be noted that the name of St. 
Anne is again associated with that of St. Elizabeth when 
they head the list of relics conserved at S. Angelo in 


Pescheria at the time of its restoration by Theodotus, the 
donor in the left chapel. It is recorded also that Pope 
Leo III (795-816) presented to S. Maria ad Praesepe a 
vestment the embroideries of which included Joachim 
and Anne (Liber Pontificalis, ed. Duchesne, 2, p. 9). 
The scenes at S. Maria Antiqua are, however (excluding 
as eastern the ciborium columns), the first known repre- 
sentations of St. Anne in the West, where the cult re- 
mained little known till the later Middle Ages, when it 
was adopted by French Gothic sculptors and glass 
painters, especially after the head of St. Anne was 
brought to Chartres from Constantinople in 1205. The 
féte was included, however, in no western calendar until 
1382, when Richard II of England married Anne of 
Brittany, and Pope Urban VI ordered its annual cele- 
bration. (Cabrol, 12, col. 2165.) 

ssByzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 674. 

64A silver ring in the Forrer collection at Strassburg 
also contains the inscription ‘H &y.a Mapia The Latin 
form, Maria, is recorded only on five gold glasses and a 
glass cup in Italy, and in a graffito at St. Maximin, 
Tarascon. 


ssSmith, Early Christian Iconography ..., pp. 
94, 98. 
ss[iid., p. 171. 


“Op. cit., IV, pl. 2071. 


ssSmith, Karly Christian Iconography . . ., p. 172. 
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many minor details that are familiar in Egyptian decoration: the equestrian figure re- 
calling, especially in the trappings of the horse, the saints riding down personified vices;®® 
the fragment of Daniel with one of his lions turning backward (Fig. 41), like the scene 
on the Menas pyxis in the British Museum; 7° the colors of the garments, their shape and 
ornament; all these are memory pictures of the monasteries and ateliers of the Nile.” 

In the Hezekiah scene (Fig. 26) the figure standing behind the bed is described by 
Rushforth, writing in 1902, as ‘“‘a small beardless figure in white, apparently with a cruci- 
form nimbus and holding what may be a cross-staff.”’’?2, Wilpert rejects this, interpreting 
the figure as a short-haired and beardless servant.7? But the official photograph shows 
plainly the nimbus and the cross staff. If, therefore, Rushforth is further right in seeing 
a cruciform nimbus in the fragments of lines which certainly are visible above and beside 
the head, we have in this figure the typically Alexandrian and Coptic short-haired beardless 
Christ carrying a scepter cross. His appearance in this Old Testament scene is thoroughly 
in accord with well-known Alexandrian allegorical methods of teaching the harmony 
between the Old and New Law. 

The choice of saints is also noticeably eastern, many of them being unusual in Early 
Christian art, and the Princeton Index shows that most of them were popular in Egypt.” 
St. Barbara is not recorded in the first six Christian centuries by the Index; St. Demetrius 
except in his church at Thessalonica is recorded only at 8S. Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna, 
and on a gold ring in the Franks Collection in the British museum; the surprising appear- 
ance in the West at this time of St. Anne has been discussed.” 

St. Elizabeth in the Visitation and other narrative scenes is frequent, but the most 
detailed cycle of her life is at Deir Abu Hennis (Antinoé). With the Virgin and Child as 
here, she occurs only in the Golenishev World Chronicle, the miniatures of which are 
Coptic of the fifth century. 

St. John the Baptist, who is introduced at the side of Christ with the Virgin, on 
the inner left pier opposite the sanctuary, was also popular in Egypt. He appears in a 
fresco in the Alexandrian catacombs, on the chair of Maximianus, and at the White Convent 
near Sohag. Except in Egypt and in baptism scenes, he is found elsewhere only on a 
crown in the cathedral at Monza and in the seventh-century mosaic of S$. Venanzio in 
Rome. 

The Alexandrian medical saint, Abbacyrus, is represented four times in the church, 
twice with his friend and fellow-countryman, John.” In the right chapel, where the prefer- 
ence for medical saints is so marked that Wilpert has called it the Chapel of the Physicians, 
Sts. Cosmas and Damian are linked with Abbacyrus in two of its three remaining groups, 
once with and once without John. The only legible names of the third group (Fig. 18) 
are those of St. Panteleemon, the celebrated physician of Nicomedia, and Dometis, iden- 
tified as Dometios, the Persian monk and healer martyred under Julian the Apostate.” 
Of these, Dometios is recorded elsewhere in the Index only at Deir Abu Hennis, where, in 
an almost ruined group of twelve saints, his name appears next to those of Sts. Cosmas 


ssAs St. Sisinnios lancing a demon in the form of a 
woman (Cabrol, op. cit., s.v. Baoutt). Cf. the Barberini 
ivory in the Louvre (Ch. Diehl, Justinian, frontispiece). 
See also O. M. Dalton, Byz. Art and Archaeology, p. 211 
and n. 2, referring to Stray gowski’s article, Der Koptische 
Reiterheilige. 

7oDalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, fig. 113. 

nJean Clédat, loc. cit.; J. E. Quibell, Excavations at 
Saqqara, 1911. 

nOp. ctt., p. 63. 

nOp. cit., aii, p. 695, and IV, pl. 178. 

74The superior preservation of material in Egypt is 


of course recognized. 
'  7P, 143 and n. 62. 

7°The cult of these saints was already established in 
Rome and their shrine at 8. Passera on the Via Portuensis 
was probably early. The circumstances of the transla- 
tion of their relics to Rome are uncertain (see Morey, - 
Lost Mosaics and Frescoes of Rome, pp. 55f.; Armellini, Le 
Chiese di Roma, pp. 179f.; Sinthern in Rém. Quartalschr., 
XXII, pp. 211f.). 

nAnal. Bollandiana, XIX, pp. 286-317; Chronicon 
paschale (in Migne, Patrol. graec., xcll, col. 745 5). 
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and Damian;’* and St. Panteleemon is as yet recorded in the Early Christian period only 
at S. Maria Antiqua. The other legible names in this chapel are Kelsos, Prokopios, and 
Stephanos.’® 

Among all these, the recurrence of the Alexandrian saints, Abbacyrus and John, is 
noteworthy. Kelsos was martyred in Egypt.8® St. Prokopios is recorded only in a marble 
fragment from Tinnis in the Cairo Museum. Sts. Cosmas and Damian are recorded by 
the Index in four frescoes in Egypt: in the catacombs of Alexandria, at Deir Abou Hennis, 
at Bawit, and in a Coptic fresco from Wadi Sarga in the British Museum; besides these, 
the two have as yet been found only at St. Demetrius, Thessalonica; in two Ravennate 
mosaics;®! and in their Roman church. St. Stephen is represented at Rome in the mosaic 
at S. Lorenzo fuori le mura, in a fresco in the Catacomb of Commodilla, and on a silver 
casket and gold glasses in the Vatican; besides these, he is as yet recorded only in Egypt: 
in a fresco in the Monastery of the Martyrs near Esneh, and (by name only) in a lost fresco 
at Deir-el-Dik.*? 

This completes the list of identified saints among the frescoes belonging to the stranger 
style.’* Their presence can certainly not be safely adduced as proof for provenance, but the 
choice of Egyptian martyrs and the peculiar popularity of nearly all of them in the art 
of Early Christian Egypt need not be ignored. Combined with the Alexandrian-Coptic 
iconography of the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, the seated Virgin in the Annun- 
ciation, the Coptic cross staff, and the peculiarly Egyptian appelation of ‘H @y.a Mapia, 
the list points insistently toward the region of the Nile. The few indications of icono- 
graphy of other localities are disintegrated and insignificant in comparison. Since Egyptian 
iconography is united with Hellenistic style, only one source is indicated, Alexandria. 

A comparison of the frescoes with the manuscripts and ivories isolated by Professor 
Morey as Alexandrian shows that the parallels in iconography are amply supported by 
similarities in style. The Barberini ivory,* the chair of Maximianus,* the illuminations 
of the Joshua Rotulus,** and the Paris Psalter (Gr. 139)*%? abound in figures like those in 
the three Annunciations, the Maccabees, the Adoration of the Magi, Via Crucis, and the 
scene above the apse in the sanctuary. They show, surprisingly, the same figure style 
with its dependence on light and shade; the characteristic sweep of line in lively movement; 
the varied gestures; drapery emphasizing the slenderness and agility of the forms; the sug- 
gestions of landscape background (though naturally carried much farther in the manu- 
scripts). Even the mannerisms are found, incipient in the ivories but fully established in 
the manuscripts: the ‘‘clubfoot;”’ the rounded contour of the shoulders; and the peculiar 
use of three lines to outline the end of nose, mouth, and the indentation of the chin (Figs. 


Damianus. The coincidence of these names with those 
at S. Maria Antiqua and the fact that the donor, The- 


78Bulletin de Vinstitut francais d’archéologie ori- 
entale, 2 (1902), p. 51. The author of this description 


(Clédat) did not recognize a monk in the injured figure of 
Dometios and associated the name with two bishops of 
the sixth and seventh centuries respectively. Griineisen 
(op. cit., p. 524) notes that early synaxaria appear to 
confuse two fourth-century saints of the name. How- 
ever, the Persian monk is connected with miracles of 
healing (n. 75) and one of the Bollandist documents 
relates that he visited the sanctuary of Sts. Cosmas and 
Damian at Cyrrhus (Anal. Boll, XI X, p. 307). 

7The full story of the relations of Rome with the 
East, including Coptic Egypt, is still to be written, but 
that they were close in the seventh and eighth centuries 
is now generally accepted. The eighth-century list of 
relics at S. Angelo in Pescheria already referred to as 
headed by the names of Sts. Anne and Elizabeth (p.143, 
n. 62) includes also: Stephanus, Kelsus, Abbaquirus, 
Johannes, Dometius, Procopius, Pantaleon, Cosmas, 


odotus, was the restorer at S. Angelo are not yet ex- 
plained. 

s0See Griineisen, op. cit., pp. 534-535, on the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Kelsos at Antinoé. 

s1One of these is now in Berlin. 

s2A scene of the stoning of Stephen is mentioned by 
St. Augustine but without provenance (Cabrol, 1, col. 
437 and n. 4). 

ssThe St. Quiricus series does not belong to the 
style. If it was part of the decoration of John VII it 
indicates the employment of artists influenced by Asiatic 
traditions. 

ssCharles Diehl, Justinian (frontispiece). 

8A. Venturi, op. cit., I, figs. 283-307. 

8611 Rotulo di Giosue, Vatican ed., 1905. 

s70mont, op. cit., pls. I-XIV. 
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1, 11, and 13), which becomes a distinguishing mark of the Rotulus (Fig. 42). The over- 
emphasis on the outline of one leg under the drapery, as in the figure of Christ in the Heal- 
ing of the Blind (Fig. 40), is a frequent mannerism of the chair of Maximianus.*® 

The pose of the angel of the earlier Annunciation and of the blind boy on the piers, 
with leg bent sharply at the knee, is an inheritance from Greek vase painting, going back 
to Brygos.8® The particular form in which it appears on the piers, with one foot pulled 
up close behind the other, is a common formula in the Alexandrian group for figures in 
repose, occurring on the Barberini ivory and several times on the chair. Perhaps there is 
reminiscence of an Alexandrian original of the Vienna Genesis®® in the Hezekiah scene, 
for the king turns his face to the wall with the curious revolving movement of Joseph 
in the dream scenes. *! 

The face of the Virgin of the second layer, fuller around the chin than the angel’s, 
is characteristic of the chair of Maximianus and is noticeable in the two principal figures 
of the Berberini ivory. It is frequent also in the Joshua Rotulus; but even more common 
there, as also in the Paris Psalter, are heads like those of the angel. One of these is the head 
of Moses from the Paris Psalter.®? It shows the delicate modelling under the chin, the firm, 
straight nose, the turn of the head, the shadowed forehead as parts of a common inheri- 
tance. The alert figures of the Magi (Fig. 14) are akin to the swiftly moving forms of the 
Joshua Rotulus (Fig. 42) and there is the same easy swinging gait in the group in the Red 
Sea scene of the Psalter.°2 Simon of Cyrene (Fig. 15) forges ahead under his burden 
like many of Joshua’s men (Fig. 42). The mother of the Maccabees (Fig. 24) displays 
the proportions and fine dignity of the figure of Nux in the Paris Psalter (Fig. 48) though 
without the freedom of movement belonging to the narrative style of the Psalter. The 
other Maccabees equally resemble figures of the Psalter and of the Rotulus: there is the 
same easy inclination of the heads, the soft treatment of the hair, the naturalistic fall of 
drapery and a common mastery of functional line. 

The interest in rendering child forms is no less significant. The youngest of the 
Maccabees (Fig. 25) like the little figure of Dawn in the Paris Psalter (Fig. 48) goes back 
to Hellenistic prototypes. The tuft of hair at the side of the forehead of the second youngest 
of the Maccabees (Fig. 25) is another mannerism, which may be seen also in the head of 
Dawn (Fig. 48), in the standing Hezekiah, °* and elsewhere in the Psalter. 

These parallels have convinced me that there is a large group of scenes in 8. Maria 
Antiqua bound together by style, iconography, and specific mannerisms which ally them 
with the Alexandrian group of manuscripts and ivories. 

These scenes are: 

. The Annunciation of the second layer (Figs. 1 and 2) (Pl. 1385) (G. XLIXA). 
. The earlier Annunciation on the pier (Fig. 23) (Pl. 143!) (G. XIXA). 

. The Maccabees (Figs. 24 and 25) (Pl. 163) (G. XVII). 

. Three Saints (on the right inner pier, facing the sanctuary) (Pl. 1452). 

. Church Fathers of Martin I (Figs. 4 and 5) (PI. 142). 

. Adoration of the Crucified (scene above the apse) (Fig. 11) (Pl. 155). 

. Second Annunciation on the pier (Fig. 22) (Pl. 1441) (G. XIX). 


NOD OP WD eH 


ssT'he Art Bulletin, VII, 2, fig. 19. pls. 28 and 29. 
s9From many examples one may select the boy “The Art Bulletin, VII, 2, fig. 27. 
drawn on a vase by Brygos in the Boston Museum of *%Omont, op. cit., pl. XIV. 
Fine Arts (L. D. Caskey, in American Journal of Archae- *4In this list, Pl. = colored plates in Wilpert, Die 
ology, XIX, 1915, p. 134, fig. 4). rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien der kirchlichen Bauten 
»0The Art Bulletin, VII, 2, p. 36, n. 4. von IV .- XIII. Jahrhundert, 1V;G = plates in Griineisen, 
"Von Hartel and Wickhoff, Die Wiener Genesis, Ste.-Marie-Antique. 
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8. St. Anne (Fig. 19) (Pls. 159 and 160) (G. Liv; LXIX). 

9. St. Demetrius (Fig. 20) (Pl. 1442) (G. XX). 

10. St. Barbara (Fig. 21) (Pl. 164%) (G. XVIII). 

11. Madonna enthroned between angels (over the Maccabees) (Pl. 166%). 
12. Our Lord between the Virgin and St. John the Baptist (Pl. 145). 

13. Saints on entrance wall, Chapel of Physicians (Pl. 1451). 

14. Saints on right wall, Chapel of Physicians (Fig. 18) (Pl. 165) (G. LVI). 
15. Forty Martyrs, Chapel of Forty Martyrs (Fig. 28) (Pl. 199). 

16. Popes (John VII) (Figs. 16 and 17) (Pl. 154). 

17. Church Fathers (John VII) (Fig. 2) (Pl. 133). 

18. Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 14), (Pl. 1612). 


19. Via Crucis (Fig. 15) (Pl. 162). 


20. Medallions with heads of apostles (Fig. 12) (Pls. 157 and 158). 
21. David and Goliath (Fig. 26) (Pl. 178). 
22. Hezekiah (Fig. 26) (Pl. 178) (G. LV). 


. Judith and Holofernes (Pl. 161°). 


24. Equestrian figure (Pl. 178) (G. XVI). 


25. Fragment (Pl. 178). 


26. Healing of Blind Man (Fig. 40) (Pl. 164'). . 
27. Madonna and Child with saints and angels (passage to ramp) (Pl. 1681). 
28. Limbus, passage to ramp (Fig. 27) (Pl. 1682). 


. Limbus, near entrance to Chapel of Forty Martyrs (Fig. 36) (Pl. 1671). 
. Saints in niche, Chapel of Physicians (Pl. 1454). 


31. Nativity and other gospel scenes on right wall of nave (Fig. 38) (Pl. 194). 
32. Three Holy Mothers (Fig. 37) (Pl. 194). 
33. Virgin with monogram (Fig. 39) (Pl. 1962). 


34. Daniel (Fig. 41) (Pl. 146”). 


35. The Three Children in the Furnace (Pl. 1461). 

The résumé of the study of style indicated that there were three degrees in the purity 
of the Greek tradition: 1, the pure Greek style, introduced by Alexandrian artists; 2, the 
derivative Greek style, by painters trained by the Alexandrians; 3, the mixture with 
elements from local Roman painting. According to this analysis, scenes 1-5 (from the 
list above) belong to the first group; scenes 6-15, to the second; and scenes 16-35, to the 


third. % 


The first two groups are closely connected by style and all the inscriptions are in 


%P, 140. 

**The classification above agrees in the main with 
the usually accepted dating. The important differences 
are in the St. Demetrius and the Maccabees. Wilpert 
associates the St. Demetrius with the first instead of the 
second Annunciation on the pier because of the use in 
both of short lines under the last letter of the inscription, 
but this slender criterion will certainly not hold in view 
of the frequent use of such lines in manuscripts. 

He assigns the Maccabees to the decoration of 
John VII mainly because of a supposed similarity of the 
lettering in the labels of the Maccabees to that on the 
ambo of John VII (Griineisen, op. cit., pp. 55, 84). 
Wilpert also sees a resemblance between the letters YPII 
in the border of the scene of the Maccabees and those on 
the under layer of the apse (II, p. 680). But on p. 669 he 
suggests the possibility (from the character of these let- 
ters) that the under layer may belong to the period of 
Martin I. 

The style of the scene above the apse implies an 


earlier date than that of John VII, but I have accepted 
the general opinion that it is on the same layer as the row 
of popes below. It may be observed, however, that 
the iconography of the Crucified seems earlier than that 
of the eighth-century representation in the left chapel 
and than that in the sketch of John VII’s mosaic at St. 
Peter’s; and Professor Kirsopp Lake, of Harvard, finds 
nothing in the lettering of the scene to prevent its being 
as early as the middle of the seventh century. It may, 
therefore, be pointed out that the pope with square 
nimbus on the palimpsest wall is not surely John VII 
though he must be later than Martin I. H. M. Ban- 
nister, remarked in 1903 (op. cit., p. 112, n. 13) that the 
record that John VII pictura decoravit is not inconsistent 
with his having begun in his short reign a decoration that 
was continued by his successors. While this is quite 
possible it seems even more likely that he continued a 
decoration which had been going on in the church for a 
long period, and that it included possibly the left chapel. 
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Greek. In the second group, headed by the Adoration of the Crucified (scene 6), the pose 
of the figures is less free, and mannerisms like the “‘clubfoot’”’ appear. In some figures the 
drapery is stiff and lines are used to indicate folds. The mannerisms and other signs of 
disintegration correspond to a similar trend in the Alexandrian group of ivories and manu-. 
scripts. 

The scenes of the third group are bound to the Alexandrian tradition either by the 
retention of the technique of light and shade or by iconography or both, but the labels 
are usually in Latin. Some of the scenes, as the Adoration of the Magi (scene 18), are very 
close to the Alexandrian group in both iconography and style, but the Latin labels and 
some coarse drawing betray the local Roman hand. In the medallions with the heads of 
the apostles (scene 20) line treatment has been applied to the modelling, producing a 
curious and not ineffective combination. In the group of saints in the niche of the Chapel 
of Physicians (scene 30) a marked intrusion of the linear style is combined with Greek 
inscriptions, but the lettering differs from that in the two other groups in the chapel 
(scenes 138 and 14) and seems like a copy. As the niche which these figures decorate was 
not part of the original building, it is possible that this group was transferred from an 
earlier series destroyed by the reconstruction.” 

This retention of Greek labels, together with illusionistic technique and Egyptian 
iconography, through a long series of frescoes in which the deterioration of the style and 
intrusion of other influences can be detected, indicates the existence in the church of a 
body of Alexandrian workmen, who trained assistants, who in turn trained others. Although, 
unhappily, nearly all the work of the original group is lost, the angel of the sanctuary 
(scene 1) remains to demonstrate its Hellenistic charm. The whole of the middle and 
right side of the church was painted by them or their followers, and indications that their 
work extended to the whole church have been pointed out.** The earliest paintings in the 
left chapel contain some echoes of their style,®® as in the strongly Roman scene of the 
Crucifixion (Fig. 9), where it may be noted farther that the Virgin’s title (Maria) points 
to Egyptian terminology. Even in the Asiatic rendering of the scenes from the life of 
St. Quiricus there is a definite indication of Alexandrian tradition in the “flying fold” 
(Fig. 32); and the completely Roman version of the Old Testament scenes on the left 
wall of the nave retains the Alexandrian forked stake in place of the gallows in the Joseph 
scene at the extreme right (Fig. 34). The pale reflection of the style in the scene in the atrium — 
with Pope Hadrian I (Fig. 8) continues to use the old Egyptian title of Maria for the Virgin. 

Whether this well established group of artists also decorated with mosaic John VII’s 
chapel at Old St. Peter’s cannot be determined from restored fragments, but the Grimaldi 
drawings preserve many details of Alexandrian iconography and show similarities to the 
frescoes at S. Maria Antiqua. Our knowledge of early decorations in Rome is also insuffi- 
cient to show whether these artists worked in other churches, but some fragments in the 
lower church of 8. Maria in Via Lata!°® suggest that this church may also have had some 
work by the gifted strangers. It might be expected that such a body of painters would be 
occupied in illuminating manuscripts, especially for the large and prosperous Greek colony 
at Rome. And here the possibility presents itself that the remarkable resemblances to the 
miniatures of the Paris Psalter and the Joshua Rotulus are to be explained by the produc- 
tion of these miniatures in this Alexandrian atelier.!°! 


*7It may be noted (though I am not prepared to labels are horizontal. 


draw conclusions) that in the most purely Greek of the *P, 138. 

three groups of saints in the right chapel (scene 13) the ap. 139. 

labels are vertical; in the next group (scene 14) the labels 10Wilpert, op. cit., IV, pl. 177! and ?. 

are vertical and horizontal; and in the group which shows 10 Against this theory is the fact that the Paris 


most clearly the encroachments of the local style the Psalter was bought in Constantinople by the French 
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The date of the arrival in Rome of these painters can be conjectured from the evidence 
of the frescoes. If the crowned Madonna was painted in the sixth century, it seems reason- 
able to assume a date in the first half of the seventh century for the Alexandrian Annun- 
ciation since it must be earlier than the layer of church fathers inserted, according to Wilpert, 
about 650. It was just at this time that life in Alexandria and its neighboring monasteries 
became most precarious, owing to “the hurricanes of conquest which swept over Egypt 
during the first half of the seventh century.’’!°? The Persian invasion and the siege and 
capture of Alexandria in 617 were accompanied by fierce depredations, especially among 
the neighboring monasteries. Peace was scarcely established before the menace of the 
Moslem hordes again threatened those centers of artistic production and the Arab conquest 
of Alexandria about 641 brought to an end the long established Alexandrian leadership 
in Christian art. 

The records of the time allude to the flight of individuals before these invasions, !% 
and in the terms of the surrender of the city to the Arabs it was specified that the inhabi- 
tants might leave with their movable possessions. It is hardly to be doubted that some of 
these fugitives found their way to Rome and with them their books, for love of which the 
Alexandrians were so well known. 

John Moschus, the Syrian, writing of his travels in Egypt in the early years of the 
seventh century, pleasantly mentions Zoilus the Reader, who was also an illuminator.!% 
It was perhaps a group of such artist monks, fleeing from their devastated monasteries, 
or perhaps only a father and son from Alexandria itself, who found their way to Rome in 
the seventh century and left in the little church of S. Maria Antiqua the proofs of their 
Hellenistic inheritance. That their decoration was beautiful we know from the angel and 
that it must have been extensive and impressive is indicated by its long influence in this 


church. 


The Alexandrian style, however, did not take root in Rome. 


Not the beautiful 


angel of the palimpsest wall but the apse of Paul I survived in the wide-spread Italo- 


Asiatic style of the early Middle Ages. 


ambassador in 1557-59, and that there is thirteenth- 
century Greek writing on the back of the Joshua Rotulus, 
indicating that it was in Greek hands in that century. 
Nothing, however, in the history of mediaeval manu- 
scripts is better established than their numerous and dis- 
tant journeys. If an occasion for the presentation of such 
volumes in Constantinople needs to be suggested, it 
might have been the visit already mentioned (p. 143, 
n. 62) of Pope Constantine to Justinian II at the close of 
the first decade of the eighth century. 

The miniatures of the Paris Psalter not only show 
the marked similarities to the Alexandrian frescoes which 
have been pointed out (pp. 33-34) but there are even 
traces of the “hands” described by Professor Morey (in 
his article, The Art Bulletin, VII, 2, p. 42,n.1). Among 
these, hand A and the painter of the Exaltation of 
David would correspond with the first two Alexandrian 
groups (p. 37); hand B and the painter of the Penitence of 
David, to the third group (scenes 16-34). To the man- 
nerisms noted as frequent both in miniatures and fres- 
coes may be added the curiously ruffled fold on the leg of 
Christ in Limbus (Fig. 36), which recurs in the drapery 
of the kneeling David (Omont, op. cit., pl. VIII). Hand 
D is the painter who had Asiatic leanings and a similar 
manner might be detected in the left chapel, especially in 
the swollen faces of the St. Quiricus series. D’s favorite 
rinceau motive also reappears, here adorning the gar- 
ment of Longinus (Fig. 9); and it is at least a coincidence 
that the irregular design of the rinceau used by D over the 
city gate in the Jonah scene of the Psalter is repeated in 
the fresco on the garment (except that space was lacking 
for the last curl). There is nothing in the Alexandrian 


style at S. Maria Antiqua quite as debased as that of 
hand C, but some elements of its degeneracy may be 
recognized in the dislocated form of Stephaton in the left 
chapel (Fig. 9) and in the coarse drawing of the Virgin 
with the monogrammatic label (Fig. 39). 

Professor Lake sees nothing in the writing on the 
miniatures to forbid this theory. Furthermore, he con- 
siders that the writing in the upper left corner of the 
miniature of Anna the Mother of Samuel (The Art Bulle- 
tin, VII, 2, fig. 29) is “far more likely to be of the eighth 
century than later.’’ In this opinion Professors C. B. 
Gulick and R. P. Blake, of Harvard, and Professor 
Alexander Vasilieff, of Wisconsin, concur. 

Some connection between the Paris Psalter and the 
Joshua Roll is indicated by the Vatican Bible of Leo the 
Patrician (Vat. Reg. Gr. I) the 18 miniatures of which 
include (together with folios in Asiatic style) scenes from 
both the Joshua Roll and the Paris Psalter. The latter 
scenes closely resemble the Roll and the Psalter in style 
also, but a few differences in composition suggest that the 
copyists had access to more than one original. No con- 
clusions, however, can be drawn without further study 
of the miniatures in Paris and Rome. 

102A. J. Butler, Arab Conquest of Egypt, 1902, p. 96. 

103A mong those who fled before the Persian invasion 
were Nicetas, the governor, and the Melkite archbishop, 
John the Almoner. 

104A J. Butler, op. cit., p. 98. John Moschus fled 
from Alexandria before the Persian invasion and ulti- 
mately reached Rome, where he died after finishing his 

ook. 


Maria Regina’ 
By Marion LAWRENCE 


Since iconography can be of the greatest assistance in determining the date and 
provenance of monuments whose origin is disputed, I am offering in the present article 
criteria concerning the treatment of the crowned Madonna by which to define groups or 
schools and trace the influence of one style upon another. I have taken the Madonna on 
the western door of Chartres (Fig. 22), c. 1150, as a terminus ad quem, for thereafter 
examples are so numerous and widespread that they have little significance for our problem. 

I have found no example of a crowned Madonna in the East. But there is a continuous 
line in Italy from the sixth century on. Appearing first in the Early Christian mosaics 
of Rome, the iconographic type was continued in the Carolingian frescoes. It was copied 
in southern Italy as early as Carolingian times and was especially popular there in the 
eleventh century. In Rome, however, it apparently died out in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, only to be revived with many innovations in the twelfth. 

Outside of Italy my earliest examples are in German manuscripts and ivories of the 
eleventh century, whence the type passed either directly or by way of Lombard sculpture 
to France. It is there used intermittently in the minor arts in the early twelfth century 
and is finally popularized in monumental scultpure by the west facade of Chartres. 

In Italy although the crown varies slightly with almost every example it is always 
a large tiara covered with jewels, which usually continue down to the shoulders in the form 
of a headdress. Mary also wears a rich dress, often jeweled and embroidered. In the 
North the crown is much simpler, usually a band of gold without jewels; three types 
may be distinguished: the fleur-de-lis with its variations, the simple circlet, and the Chartres 
type, the triangular shape of which may have grown out of the fleur-de-lis. The Virgin’s 
dress, in contrast to that found in Italy, is always quite simple. 

Italy also contrasts with the North in the pose of the Virgin. In Italy I have found, 
with but one exception, only the seated, strictly frontal Virgin and Child and the standing 
orant Virgin. No such generalization can be made for the North. 

In all cases, however, the scenes are of a devotional and dogmatic nature, and until 
the twelfth century I have found, again with one exception,” no instances of the crowned 
Virgin in the Adoration of the Magi or other historical scenes. 


Historical Introduction 


The contrast between the simple account of the Virgin in the Gospels and the exalted 
position as Mother of God, Queen of the Heavens, and chief intercessor between God and 
man given her by the Church is stupendous, and yet it was reached by gradual steps. 

The Early Christians laid no special emphasis upon the Virgin. We find her depicted 
as early as the second and third centuries, but often she is left out quite surprisingly, as 


This study was undertaken at the suggestion of to acknowledge my indebtedness to him for his criticism 
Professor C. R. Morey, of Princeton University; I wish and advice. 
2The St. Lawrence Annunciation. 
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in the Nativity in the S. Sebastiano fresco;? and when she appears, it is in the simplest 
form definitely suggested by the Bible story. She is a simple mother with her Child in 
the third-century Madonna del Latte in the Catacombs of Priscilla.t This conception also 
appears in Coptic art at Saqqara® and in Coptic manuscripts,* where the representation is 
much eruder; but on the whole it is a very unusual treatment, and not until the Renaissance 
is the Virgin again so unconscious of her divinity. 

With the Decree of Constantine, in 313, there was a rapid influx of “half converted 
heathen,” as Eusebius denounces them, who tended to polytheism and are generally 
supposed to have paved the way for an elaborate hierarchy of saints and the worship of 
the Virgin. At the end of the fourth century, when St. Augustine proclaimed the dogma 
of her perpetual virginity and freedom from actual sin,’ we find this tendency growing 
stronger. In 431 the Council of Ephesus took the important step of declaring her Theotokos, 
Mother of God.*® It was about this time also that Christmas was made a separate festival.® 
It had previously been celebrated with Epiphany, which with Pentecost and Easter had 
formed the three chief church festivals. Shortly afterwards the Annunciation, the Purifi- 
cation, and the Assumption began to be celebrated separately. 

The dogmatic effect of the Council of Ephesus is generally supposed to be seen in 
the arch mosaics of $8. Maria Maggiore, probably done almost immediately afterwards, 
but Mary is not enthroned with the Child. About the sixth century, however, we find a 
series of hieratic enthroned Madonnas, the great majority of which show a strict fron- 
tality of both Mother and Child. The Syrian origin of this type and its close connection 
with Coptic art are now, I believe, generally accepted theories.!° It was principally this 
type that came over to Italy and that one thinks of as the characteristic Byzantine type 
of Madonna; it continued in popularity well into the fourteenth century and largely formed 
Cimabue’s and Duccio’s type. In the sixth-century mosaics of 8. Apollinare Nuovo, 
Ravenna,'!! Mary sits on a jeweled throne, ‘‘for the first time,” as Strzygowski says,!? ‘in 
regal splendor.’”’ Analogous presentations of the Madonna appear in the apse mosaic of 
Parenzo Cathedral,'* in 8. Maria in Domnica, Rome (817-24) ,4 in the Sacro Speco, Subiaco 
(847-55) ,!° and in the eleventh-century frescoes of the crypt of S. Urbano alla Caffarella, 
Rome.*® We might continue the enumeration down through the mosaics of Monreale,” 
St. Mark’s, and Trieste!® to the mosaic in the tribune of the Florentine Baptistery,'® c. 
1225, where we have the same hieratic dignity and strict frontal pose. But in all these 


s~. Baldwin Smith, Early Christian Iconography, 
fig. 6; see also figs. 7 and 9 for two interesting examples 
on sarcophagi. 

‘Otto Mitius has pointed out that this is closely 
analogous to a classic sarcophagus in the Louvre (Wein- 
icke in Arch. Zeitung, 1885 & af. 14) on which a mother 
is nursing her child. 

sQuibell, Excavations at Saqqara, II, pl. 40. 

sGriineisen, Characteristiques de l’art copte, pl. XLV, 
p. 101. 
Sheldon, History of the Christian Church, I, p. 498. 

®This was the result of the controversy between 
Nestorius and Cyril and confirmed the stand taken by 
the latter that Mary was Theotokos in every sense, since 
she brought forth carnally the Word of God made flesh. 

Sheldon, op. cit., p. 490. 

10It occurs on the Monza phials (Garrucci, Storia 

. .., VI, pls. 483/7, 9 and 434/1) in the late sixth or 
early seventh century; in the Etschmiadzin Gospels 
(Strzygowski, Byzantinische Denkmédiler, I, p. 6), also of 
the late sixth century; and on numerous ivories, the book 
cover from Murano, now in Manchester (Dalton, 
Byzantine Art and Archaeology, fig. 114) and one in the 


British Museum (ibid., fig. 126); etc. At Bawit (Clédat, 
Monastére et necropole de Baoutt, II, pls. 96-98) it is 
slightly modified, for the Child is in a mandorla and held 
to one side, In the sixth century also we have the 
mosaic of the Madonna enthroned in St. Demetrius at 
Salonika (Diehl, Manuel dart byzantin, fig. 91 and p. 
192), and it continues in the tenth century in the apse of 
Hagia Sophia, Constantinople (ibid., fig. 230, p. 473), 
and in the eleventh century at St. Luke’s in Phocis. 
Schlumberger has shown the popularity of the type on 
Byzantine coins and seals from the end of the ninth 
century on (Sigillographie de Vempire byzantin and 
L’ épopée byzantine). 

uGriineisen, Ste.-Marie-Antique, fig. 218. 

2Strzygowski, Comabue und Rom, p. 44. 

Griineisen, op. cit., fig. 217. 

14Van Marle, Italian Schools of Painting, I, fig. 44. 

1H gidi, J monastert di Subiaco, I, pl. 4. 

usGriineisen, op. cit., fig. 219. 

17Diehl, op. cit., fig. 222. 

18Van Marle, op. cit., fig. 115. 

w]bid., fig. 125. 
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the Madonna is plainly clothed, with a simple veil over her head; in none of them is there 
anything approaching a queen’s costume or crown. 


Italy—Jeweled Crown 


It is crowned, however, that the Madonna appears at the end of the sixth century 
on the palimpsest wall at the right of the choir in 8. Maria Antiqua, Rome.?° Although 
sadly ruined by the later layers, enough still remains to show us her high jeweled crown, 
or Byzantine headdress, and the large jewels that adorn her dress. Enthroned as an 
empress in all her glory, she here becomes even more truly the Queen of the Heavens. 
Since this type persists throughout the centuries and since I have found no examples 
anywhere in the East, I am convinced that it is a purely Roman adaptation. 

Possible prototypes appear in the East. The gold coin of Flavia Maxima Fausta 
Augusta, which Strzygowski*! has suggested as a possible prototype of the Madonna, shows 
the empress seated, crowned and nimbed, holding her young Son on her lap, both in strict 
frontality.?? The coin dates 317-324; there are examples both in the British Museum and 
in Berlin. One might also suggest as a prototype for the crown the wreath held over the 
Madonna’s head in the mosaic at Parenzo,?* and the wreath on the lead vase found at 
Carthage,*‘ probably dating from the fourth or fifth century. On the latter example 
an orant. stands (perhaps representing both Church and Virgin) while an angel holds a 
wreath over her head. But these seem much further removed than the coin of Fausta 
Augusta. The Holy Mother Church is also crowned at Bawit.” 

All these may have gone to form the Madonna at 8. Maria Antiqua. Her strictly 
frontal posture with the “two-year-old” Child on her knees is a commonplace. Her 
imperial costume is a distinct departure. The crown is of much the same type as that of 
Theodora in the famous mosaic at 8. Vitale, Ravenna, c. 547, and is a favorite among the 
many variations of Byzantine tiaras. The large jewels continue on the side-pieces over 
her ears. Her thin veil falls behind. The lyre-shaped mosaic throne is not unusual,” as 
Griineisen?’ has shown, the nimbus of the Christ Child without the cross, the type of 
sandals, the jeweled cover of the Gospels, and the angels on either side bearing crowns 
compare with those in the Ascension in the Rabula Gospel. All of this strengthens the 
dating in the end of the sixth century, toward which the arrangement of the successive 
layers of the palimpsest wall also points. 

A second enthroned Madonna in S. Maria Antiqua is under the Crucifixion in the Chapel 
of Quiricus and Julitta,?’ dating from the middle of the eighth century; but as the entire 
upper part is missing, it is useless for our purpose. All we see is the cushion and jeweled 
throne, the lower part of the Virgin’s robe, heavily jeweled, and the indication that she 
is of the frontal type and surrounded by saints. We are more fortunate in the third 
example, one in the atrium, dated quite conclusively 772-95 by the square nimbus of 


20See Pl. XC, fig. 2 above, and the cover design of of Grado (Griineisen, Ste.-Marie-Antique, fig. 225). It 


this magazine. appears later at Hagia Sophia, Constantinople (Diehl, 
aStrzygowski, Byz. Denkmdler, I, p. 40. op. cit., fig. 231), in the mosaic of Christ enthroned in 
2Kenner, Rémische M edallions,, in Jb. Kunsts. the narthex, dating from the ninth century; in the fresco 

allerh. Kaiser. - IX pl, LV; andp. of Christ at Carpignano (Westlake, History of Design in 
*Garruccl, op. cit., IV, pl. a in Mural Painting, I1, pl. 74), dated by an inscription 959; 
*Delattre, Le culte de la Vierge en Afrique, p. 26. and in the twelfth-century ‘erypt of S. Lucia in Brindisi 
»sGriineisen, Characteristiques . . ., pl. XXXII. (Diehl, L’art byzantin dans lV’ Italie meridionale, p. 47). 
2One finds it at Ravenna in the Christ enthroned 23Griineisen, op. cit., pp. 272ff. and pp. 2008 : 

between angels at S. Apollinare Nuovo (van Marle, op. 28Wilpert, op. cit. wae p. 179. 


cit., fig. 14) and in the Virgin enthroned on the reliquary 
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Hadrian I. Although the face is gone, we can still see here the shadow of the crown where 
the paint has peeled off, leaving its outline on the nimbus. This crown was evidently like 
the one on the palimpsest wall. The Virgin’s costume and the composition are also much 
the same, but the throne is of a more common type, straight backed, and in spite of the 
inscription, ‘“‘Maria Regina,”’ the whole conception was probably not so magnificent as 
the sixth-century one (see Pl. XCIII, Fig. 8, above). 

Before considering Gaeolinginn copies of this type in Rome and southern Italy we 
shall take up the orant type. That the praying figure was a very popular motive, dating 
back to the catacombs is well known. Garrucci?* has shown how numberless and of what 
early date these orants were on gold glass. Though many of them are inscribed ‘‘Maria,”’ 
none are crowned; all wear the typical Roman headdress of the period or a simple veil. 
The orant Madonna was popular in the East also; she appears in the Ascension at Bawit?° 
and in the Rabula Gospel,*! to mention only two examples. 

In the mosaic from old St. Peter’s, now in S. Marco, Florence (Fig. 4) ,*? the orant 
Virgin is crowned and wears the elaborate Byzantine imperial costume with its huge 
jewels. The crown, though of slightly different shape at the top, is of essentially the same 
type as the one in 8. Maria Antiqua. Here again the jewels extend almost in the form 
of a veil to the shoulders. There can be little doubt as to the date, since we know from 
the Grimaldi drawings*? that the smaller figure of Pope John VII,*4 with the square nimbus, 
now in the Vatican crypt, originally stood at the feet of the Virgin; this places her in his 
pontificate (705-8) and thus earlier than our second example in S. Maria Antiqua.* 
Von Gabelentz** calls this the oldest picture of the Byzantine orant in Italy, by which 
he probably means the oldest Virgin as orant clad in Byzantine attire. 

There is also a crowned standing Virgin in the crypt of S. Prassede, Rome (Fig. 
3),37 which Marucchi** dates in the ninth century. She wears the elaborate Byzantine 
costume, as do her companions, St. Praxedis and St. Pudentiana. Her crown is only 
slightly more elaborate than theirs, and she alone wears a veil. A crown of exactly the 
same shape, but without a veil, is worn by St. Agnes in the seventh-century mosaic in the 
Church of St. Agnes, Rome.*® Her hands alone, possibly a reconstruction, contrast with 
those of the Virgin of John VII. 

To return to our 8S. Maria Antiqua type,*® the fresco in the Lower Church of S. 
Clemente (Fig. 6) is a stock parallel.41 The Virgin is enthroned and is crowned with an 
elaborate headdress literally covered with jewels, which reach down on either side in 
straight bands to her shoulders. Her dress also is jeweled. Her throne.is mostly gone 
but it seems to have been straight and high backed. The Christ is larger in proportion 
to the Virgin than at S. Maria Antiqua, but the idea of the two-year-old Child is obviously 


central Madonna. 
36 Kirchliche Kunst, p. 170. 
s7Rohault de Fleury, La sainte Vierge, II, pl. 93. 
ssKléments de Varchéologie chrétienne, Ul , p. 332. 
s9Van Marle, op. cit., I, fig. 26. 
«It might be argued that the Virgin is crowned in 
the crypt of S. Martino ai Monti (van Marle, Peinture 
romaine au moyen-dge, fig. 50, p. 111). The paint has 


2Vetri ornati di figure in oro. 

soClédat, op. cit., II, pl. 41. 

sGarrucci, Storia . . ., II, pl. 1389/2. 

De Rossi, Musaici e ’ saggt SE pl. 20/17 Gar- 
rucci, op. cit., IV, pl. 279/2; Griineisen, op. cit. , fig. 232. 

as{bid., pl. ac. LXVI. 

sJbid, fig. 228. 

sIn the fragment of the Epiphany now in the 


sacristy of S. Maria in Cosmedin (Griineisen, op. cit., 

fig. 233), one of the small scenes that originally sur- 
rounded our Madonna, it should be noted that the Virgin 
is uncrowned and simply dressed, with a veil and no 
jewels. The iconography is eastern (Smith, op. cit., p. 
51; cf. Paris MS. Gr. 510, Omont, Facsimilés MSS. 
Grecs), and the whole treatment and style are in strong 
contrast to the frontal stare and dogmatic attitude of the 


flaked off in such a way that the outline of a crown is 
suggested on the nimbus. It is, however, the merest 
suggestion. The Virgin’s dress is simple and not jeweled. 
I feel convinced that she is not crowned, although the 
point is open to dispute. 

«aWilpert, op. cit., 


IV, p. 213; Griineisen, op. cit., 
pl i. LIX. 
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the same. The handling of the figures is much inferior; and, with its harsh outlines, huge 
eyes, and emaciated figures, the S. Clemente example shows a broken-down Carolingian 
style. Wilpert dates this fresco under Leo IV (847-55) and van Marle agrees with him, 
but Griineisen‘? assigns it to the eighth century. It is doubtless Carolingian. Parallels 
for the crown are found on innumerable Byzantine seals, notably those of Justinian II 
(670-711) and Basil I (876-86) ,4? and it is not dissimilar to that worn by Mother Church 
in the Exultet Roll of the Bibliotheca Barberini“ and to those found in Ottonian manu- 
scripts.“ 

About the same time we find the crowned type of Madonna copied in southern Italy; 
or the artists there were so imbued with a sense of her divinity that they crowned her of 
their own accord, for the frescoes in the Chapel of St. Lawrence at the source of the Vol- 
turno have surprisingly little resemblance to those at Rome. The Maria Regina of St. 
Lawrence (Fig. 1)‘ is dated for us (826-43) by the kneeling figure at her feet, Abbot 
Epiphanius, who wears a square nimbus. The Virgin Annunciate*’ is obviously of the 
same time. The use of the mandorla and the Blacherniotissa type is quite puzzling and 
points to strong eastern influence, but the jeweled headdress (here of a more pyramidal 
shape than at Rome and like those of the ladies of the Ashburnham Pentateuch), the 
imperial robe, and especially the unusual appearance of a crowned Virgin in the Annunci- 
ation are far removed from the eastern conception of a simply veiled Madonna. 

For our only example in either the tenth or eleventh century we turn again to Rome. 
In the apse fresco of S. Maria in Pallara (popularly called 8. Bastianello) ,48 on the Palatine 
hill, is an orant, crowned Virgin in the center of a row of saints and under Christ in glory 
(Fig. 2). The Virgin’s crown is low and like those of the four saints accompanying her, 
but she wears a veil and a more elaborate costume than the others. The ornamental 
bands are interesting and are much like those on the costumes at Foro Claudio (Fig. 8). 
The connection with southern Italy is strengthened by documentary evidence, for we 
know that S. Bastianello was given by Alexander II in 1065 to Desiderius, the famous 
Benedictine abbot of Monte Cassino. As the figure of St. Benedict is obviously later than 
the rest of the fresco, the presumption is that the fresco was done somewhat before 1065 
and St. Benedict added about that time.‘® 

In southern Italy, especially in the churches connected with Desiderius, the crowned 
Madonna was very popular in the eleventh century. In the narthex of S. Angelo in 
Formis we find her in a medallion upheld by two angels (Fig. 5).5° Below is the Archangel 
Michael, on whose globe are inscribed the Greek letters Mz6a,°! and below that Desider- 
ius has written his name. As the Virgin is obviously painted by the same hand and as 
' both are of the same style as the fresco inside where we see Desiderius with a square 
nimbus, we can pretty definitely date them by him. The Virgin wears a high crown, 
somewhat like the northern type, as we shall see, but it is sufficiently Byzantine to be 
considered of eastern derivation; also she stretches out her hands in the characteristic 
eastern fashion. 

In the crypt of Ausonia we find her in much the same posture, in a medallion, but 


«[bid., p. 268. and p. 97. 
“Schlumberger, Sigillographie de lV empire byzantin, a7]bid., pl. 3. 
p. 419. «sWilpert, op. cit., IV, p. 224; Bertaux, op. cit., 
«Wilpert, in Rém. Quartal., 1899, pls. 1 and 2. fig. 77. 
«sCahier, Nouveaux mélanges, I, p. 53; Kehrer, Die s[bid., p. 189. 
heiligen drei Kénige, figs. 113, 115, 118. solbid., fig. 97; Westlake, op. cit., II, fig. 76. 


‘sBertaux, L’art dans l’Italie meridionale, fig. 34 s!1Probably MixandA mp&ros Oeov &yyedos. 
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upheld by four angels (Fig. 10).52 Her crown is more like the three-pointed diadem of 
the palimpsest wall of S. Maria Antiqua. No jewels come over her ears, however, and 
the veil falls behind instead of over her hair, the same treatment as at S. Bastianello. 
Desiderius was given this church also in 1065 by Richard Conte d’ Aversa as a peace offer- 
ing®* and the frescoes probably date from Desiderius’ time. Their similarity to the rest 
of the group bears out this conclusion. 

Closely allied to the other examples in southern Italy at this time is the frontal 
Madonna in the cathedral at Foro Claudio, near Sessa (Fig. 8).'4 She sits in hieratic 
dignity as at S. Maria Antiqua with an angel on each side. The composition is analogous 
to that in the apse of S. Angelo in Formis (cf. the rayed aureole and the row of saints 
with St. Michael in the center) .§°5 The Madonna’s crown is of the S. Angelo type and is, 
as Westlake points out, similar to those worn by the female saints in the fragmentary 
paintings in the Parthenon, which probably date from before the visit of Basil II (958- 
1025). As in both of these parallels, she wears no veil. The green dado, or hedge, behind 
the figures recalls S. Bastianello, as do the ornamental bands below, with motives obviously 
inspired by Roman mosaics.’ The figures in S. Bastianello, however, are short and 
squat, and very awkward in anatomy, while those in Foro Claudio go toward the other 
extreme in their elongation. Since Foro Claudio was abandoned as a cathedral in 1095 
this elaborate decoration must have been done before that date; the analogies with 8S. 
Angelo in Formis and 8. Bastianello place it in the second half of the eleventh century .*® 

At this point mention should be made of two mosaics now destroyed, one formerly 
above the apse composition of S. Cecilia, the other in the apse of Capua Cathedral. Ciam- 
pini gives drawings of both of these. In 8. Cecilia ** the Virgin was enthroned with the 
Child, both frontal and both wearing crowns, which in the drawing look remarkably 
modern with their five points. As this is, moreover, our first example of the crowned 
Child, it suggests restoration. An angel on either side pointed to a row of female saints, 
themselves crowned and bearing crowns; below, the four and twenty elders offered wreaths. 
Aside from the crowns of the Virgin and Child, therefore, there was nothing unusual. 
Only the lower part of the composition (the inner tympanum, as it were)®® is preserved; 
it is directly inspired by Sts. Cosmas and Damian and is dated by an inscription 817-824. 

At Capua (Fig. 9)*! the Madonna wore a rich dress and a low band crown over a 
veil, as far as one can tell from the drawing not unlike the crown at S. Bastianello. Below 
is the inscription MP OY, but the names of the surrounding saints are in Latin, as is the 
inscription at the bottom, which is now thought to date in the early twelfth century. 
Again, little can be argued from a no longer existing monument. 


sBertaux, op. cit., fig. 105, p. 277. This is quite a 
common composition. See the Christ in the vault of the 
S. Zeno Chapel at S. Prassede, and the cupola of Hagia 
Sophia of Kiev (Diehl, Manuel . . ., fig. 220). 

ssBertaux, op. cit., p. 277. 

saJbid., pl. 13; Westlake, op. cit., II, pl. 77. 

ssJbid., II, pl. 78. 

ssIbid., II, p. 75; see also pl. 102 and pp. 90-91, 


87Cf. Eclissi’s seventeenth-century drawing of Sts. 
Cosmas and Damian (Morey, Lost Mosaics and Frescoes 
of Rome, fig. 7), and the vault of S. Costanza (Lowrie, 
Monuments of the Early Church, p. 298, fig. 125). 

ssBertaux (op. cit., p. 301) mentions another 
“‘Vierge Reine’’ in imperial costume at S. Elia, Nepi. 
Van Marle (Italian Schools . . ., I, p. 154) also alludes 
to it but gives no reproduction. Zimmermann (Giotto, 
p. 51) alone describes it but doubts whether it is the 


Virgin since it is surrounded by archangels and carries a 
cross scepter. This, however, is no argument against its 
being the Virgin. As we have seen, archangels are 
common enough, and the Virgin carries a cross scepter on 
the Grado reliquary (Griineisen, op. cit., fig. 225), on an 
ivory (ibid., fig. 265), a MS. in the Bibl. Nat. (Lat. 
12048, ibid., fig. 266), and probably on many other 
examples. At any rate, the fresco is very ruinous. It is 
dated by an inscription in the eleventh century. I have 
been able to obtain no photograph of the figure in ques- 
tion, though the procession of jeweled and crowned 
virgins on either side is available. 

ssCiampini, Vetera Monumenta, II, pl. 51. 

soGarrucci, Storia ..., IV, pl. 292, gives the 
whole. 

«Ciampini, op. cit., I, pl. 54; Bertaux, op. cit., 
fig. 76. 
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There was also a fresco in the Chapel of St. Nicholas in the Lateran Palace®? which 
we know only from a drawing (Fig. 11). This shows the frontal Madonna and Child, 
while angels at the side with torches and two popes kneeling below with square nimbi 
form a remarkably tight composition. These popes are labeled Calixtus II (1119-1124) 
and Anastasius III, probably a misunderstanding of Anacletus in the sixteenth-century 
reconstruction (Anastasius III dates 911-913); hence the fresco is generally placed 1133-50. 
The Virgin carries a cross scepter. Her crown is like that in Foro Claudio and still more 
like that from old St. Peter’s. How much of this is sixteenth-century reconstruction is 
uncertain. 

Turning to extant representations, we find in the porch of S. Maria in Cosmedin, 
Rome,** a fresco of an enthroned squarely frontal Madonna and Child (Fig. 7). Her 
crown, like examples examined in 8. Prassede and St. Agnes, is triangular, with the central 
part slightly raised. Her veil falls behind, as we have already seen it a number of times. 
The church was dedicated by Pope Calixtus in 1123 and the frescoes are generally sup- 
posed to date from his time.® 

That the type was now becoming more widespread and varied is evidenced by the 
appearance of a crowned Madonna in sculpture, particularly in the Epiphany. The lintel 
of the north portal of Piacenza Cathedral (Fig. 12) furnishes one of the first examples 
of the crowned Madonna in historical scenes. In this work of Niccolé or his school she is 
crowned in the Nativity as well as in the Epiphany. Her crown in both instances is a 
very high circular type, not far removed from the Byzantine tiaras, and she wears a veil. 
The inscription, 1122, although modern, is probably a copy, and the date is supported 
by the close community of the style with that of the signed works of Niccolé at Verona and 
Ferrara.” 

The Coronation in S. Maria in Trastevere (Fig. 14)** introduces a new and popular 
theme. Previously Mary had been merely the sedes sapientiae of the Infant Christ, impor- 
tant only through her relation to Him. But here she is enthroned side by side with Him 
in Glory. Méale*® thinks Senlis the oldest Coronation in France and ascribes its inspira- 
tion to Abbé Suger, possibly to his windows at St.-Denis. The Coronation in 8. Maria in 
Trastevere is the earliest I know of in Italy or elsewhere, and it was at about the time of 
its creation, as Male points out, that Innocent II, in 1131, made a journey to France. 
It is hard to be sure about influences, but both Coronations are indicative of the growing 
veneration of the Virgin that was to burst into full flower shortly after Chartres, in the 
second half of the twelfth century. In Trastevere the Virgin is already crowned. It is 
only later, as Male has shown, that we find an angel or Christ placing the crown on her 
head. For the rest, the apse mosaic is much what we have seen before, the saints on either 
side and the Virgin in rich robe and royal diadem. The inscription of Innocent II7° gives 
a definite date, 1148. 


«Morey, op. cit., pl. 5 and p. 68. of the vagueness of the date and because they look to me 
Fleury, La sainte Vierge, Il, p. 95. like a later misunderstanding of the theme. 
«Van Marle, Italian Schools . . Sua iy 183. ssVenturi, Storia . . ., III, fig. 151; Zimmermann, 
*’T'wo curious frescoes in North Italy that seem to Oberitalische Plastik, fig. 32. 
be a fusion of the crowned and the veiled Madonna are *7Venturi, op. cit., p. 174; Zimmermann, op. cit., 
in SS. Faustino e Giovita, Lambrate, and 8. Teodoro, p. 96; A. K. Porter, Lombard Architecture, III, p. 254. 
Pavia, respectively (Toesca, La pittura e la miniatura ssWilpert, op. cit., II, fig. 532. 
nella Lombardia, figs. 83 and 84). In both of these the oo art religieux du XII siecle en France, p. 184. 


Madonna and Child are of the strictly frontal type, and 7oMarucchi, Eléments . . ., III, p. 435, quotes it: 
the crown, of the same shadowy nature as the nimbus, is ‘‘qui praesentem ecclesiam ad ’honorem det genitricis 
poised on the very top of the head above the veil. Toesca Mariae es est a fundamentis sbi oe proprits reno- 
dates them as merely of the twelfth century, and I have vavit A. D. MCXL et completa est A. D. MC XLVIII.” 
omitted them from my line of development both because 
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Chartres popularized the crown in the North and examples began to appear on every 
hand in Italy. That in S. Maria Nuova (1161) (Fig. 13) is one of the most famous and 
was possibly inspired by 8. Maria Antiqua. Infinite variations of the Byzantine crown 
appear until it was gradually replaced by the northern fleur-de-lis type. 

The representation of the crowned Madonna is evidently continuous in Italy, 
though at no time does it rival in numbers the uncrowned type. The frequency of Greek 
inscriptions and of such Byzantine characteristics as the mandorla, jeweled costume, and 
hieratic frontal position might seem to point to the East, and yet nowhere outside of 
Italy have I discovered at this time a crowned Madonna (except as the type passed to 
the North in the eleventh century). Where there is direct and purer eastern influence, 
as at Ravenna, it is noteworthy that we find only the simple veiled type. I feel con- 
vinced, therefore, that the Italian crowned Madonna is a Roman modification of an eastern 
theme and a case of a type becoming superficially more Byzantine than Byzantium! 

Except for the St. Lawrence Annunciation, the Piacenza reliefs, and the Trastevere 
Coronation, all of these Virgins have held the Child strictly in front or have been of the 
orant type and consequently without the Child. Though the Virgin’s companions have 
been various, nowhere before the twelfth century have we found an Adoration of the 
Magi. She has always worn a distinctly Byzantine headdress, of varying details, it is 
true, but nowhere (with one exception’!) suggesting a circlet surmounted by fleurs-de-lis. 
It was for the North to develop this type. 


Northern Europe 


In Carolingian illumination I have been able to find no examples of the crowned 
Madonna; she first appears at the beginning of the eleventh century, in the Ottonian 
manuscripts. The tenth-century Sacramentary from Petershausen, now in Heidelberg,’ 
has a seated figure with a curious spiked crown, but there is nothing to indicate that she 
is the Virgin. Since she carries the cross and something suggesting a foundation stone 
she probably represents the Church. 


Fleur-de-lis Crown 

The Gospel of St. Bernward in Hildesheim’ contains a frontal crowned Madonna 
holding the Child (Fig. 15). The crown, a gold circlet with three fleurs-de-lis points in 
front,” differs notably from the Italian type. It is a crown used for kings from early 
times, as in manuscripts of Charles the Bald (840-877) ,”* on the seal of Robert II of France 
(c. 977) ,7*in English manuscripts such as the Charter of New Minster” and the Benedic- 
tional of St. Aethelwold, and in the early eleventh century on the seal of Henry III of 
Germany.’ In some of these, as the New Minster manuscript and the seal of Robert 
II, the central fleur-de-lis is higher than those at the sides. In others they are all of the 
same height. We shall find both kinds used for the Madonna. The earliest use I find of 
the fleur-de-lis for the Madonna is in the Gospel of St. Bernward. As in Italy, the Madonna 
is hieratic and frontal and the scene devotional, not historical. 


71The one exception, known only from a drawing, is du mobilier francais, II, p. 308; Cabrol, Dictionatre 
from Capua Cathedral, dating early in the twelfth cen- d’archéologie chrétien under fleur-de-lis, col. 1703. 


tury. 7Boinet, La miniature carolingiénne, pls. 49 and 
7Oechelhauser, Miniaturen der Handschriften der 114. 

Universitdts-Bibliothek zu Heidelberg, I, pl. 2. 77Roman, Manuel de sigillographie frangaise, pl. 
7Beissel, Das Bernward Evangelienbuch, pl. 5, and III/2. 

Geschichte der Verehrung Marias in Deutschland, p. 172. 77British Museum: Schools of Illumination, I, pl. 8. 


74For the fleur-de-lis see Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionaire isHye and Falke, Kunst der Vorzeit, I, p. 33. 
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Another example of the early eleventh century is found in a second German manu- 
script, the Uta Codex,’® on the dedicatory page of which Uta kneels before the Virgin 
(Fig. 17). The Virgin wears a crown analogous to that in the St. Bernward Gospel. Though 
derived from the frontal type, both she and the Child are slightly turned to the left, a step 
toward naturalism.®° 

We see the same kind of crown again in a curious freak of the English imagination, 
the Trinity of the Church Offices of New Minster (1012-1020).*1 The Virgin stands with 
the Child, who holds a book, and the Holy Ghost in the shape of a dove perches on her 
crown. 

In a manuscript (130)? in the Library of Dijon the Virgin stands alone on a small 
altar (Fig. 20). In her left hand she holds a book; her right hand is raised in benediction. 
The abbots of Citeaux and Arras stand below presenting models of their respective churches. 
A smaller figure, kneeling on the ground and offering her a book, is the monk Osbertus, 
who copied the commentaries of St. Jerome on Jeremiah on the occasion of the visit of 
Abbot Harding of Citeaux to the cloister of St. Waast at Arras. Since this is the frontis- 
piece of the manuscript, it dates the Virgin securely in the year of the visit, 1125. Her 
crown is of the fleur-de-lis type, and she has a large halo, as in the Gospel of St. Bernward. 
On the whole, the style, though less crude, is nearest to that of the Ottonian manu- 
scripts. 

In the Ile-de-France a number of crowned Madonnas date in the five years before 
1150. A seal of the Chapter of Paris (Fig. 19)8* shows the Virgin alone and crowned, 
raising her left hand in benediction, her right holding a fleuron that is almost a cross. 
This is our first example in which she carries anything resembling a fleur-de-lis. Her 
throne is broad and draped, probably an X-shaped chair like the one in our next example. 
An inscription around the edges, ‘‘Congregacio Sce. Marie Parisiensis,”’ removes all doubt, 
could any exist, as to the Virgin’s identity and the locality of the seal. Fortunately, 
also, it is attached to a dated charter of 1146. The Abbey of Vicogne, or Casa Dei, 
near Cambrai, used a seal (Fig. 21)* very similar to the one just described. Here the 
Virgin’s fleur-de-lis crown is higher and of a more exaggerated type. She holds an open 
book in one hand, a fleuron surmounting a globe in the other, and she sits on a “Dago- 
bert” throne,®* with animal-head arms and claw feet. The Vicogne seal is also identified 
by inscription and is attached to a document of 1149.% 


7*Swarzenski, Regensburger Buchmalerei, pl. 12; 
Beissel, Geschichte . . ., fig. 71. 

soAnother possible example in German MSS. is in a 
Gospel in the Vatican which Rohault de Fleury illustrates 
(op. cit., pl. CI). As he labels it only Vat. MS. 39, I 
have been unable to discover whether it is Cod. Vat. 
Palat. Lat. 39 or Cod. Vat. Lat. 39. The former is a 
German MS. dated by the Vatican authorities in the 
eleventh century; the latter, one of the thirteeth century 
from Verona. Little can be judged of the style from the 
Fleury drawings, but in either case it does not militate 
against my conclusions. An ivory in Antwerp, in the col- 
lection of Mayer van den Bergh (Goldschmidt, Elfenbein- 
skulpturen, I1, XII/33; Westwood, Fictile Ivories, no. 283; 
and Fleury, op. cit., II, pl. CXLV) might be cited as a 
further illustration of this type. Goldschmidt places it 
in Echternach (?) and in the middle of the eleventh 
century, but I have omitted it from my list because I am 
unable to discover conclusive reasons for the date. 

siBritish Museum, Cotton MS. Titus D 27. 
British Museum: Schools of Illumination, I, pl. 12. 

®Michel, Histoire de l’art, II (1), fig. 232. 


ssFleury, op. cit., II, pl. 132, and I, p. 348; Douet 
d’Arcq, Collection de sceaux, no. 7252. 

ssFleury, op. cit., II, pl. 133, and I, p. 348; Demay, 
Inventaire des sceauz de Flandre, no. 6811. 

ssLenormant (Cahier, Mélanges d’archéologie, I, pp. 
239ff.) has studied this type of throne, tracing 1t back to 
the throne ascribed to Dagobert (Cahier, Characteristi- 
ques des saints, II, p. 780) now in the Cabinet de France 
in the Bibl. Nat. It appears on the seal of Philip I 
(1060-1108) and continues in popularity down through 
the reign of Philip V (1316-22) (cbid., I, pl. 30). 

séThere are three seals in the British Museum with 
crowned Madonnas dated by Birch in the official Cata- 
logue of Seals as of the eleventh century. He gives no 
reasons, however, and they are apparently, with the 
exception of the one of St. Mary’s Abbey, York (no. 
4385), not attached to dated MSS. The last named is 
attached to a Harleian MS. and in a later work published 
by the British Museum is called a thirteenth-century 
impression of an eleventh-century matrix. What evi- 
dence there is for ‘‘the eleventh-century matrix’”’ I have 
not been able to discover. A second one, Worcester 
(no. 2295), is described by Dugdale, Monasticon Angli- 
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Plain Circlet 


The second type of northern crown, a simple circlet over a veil, appears on an ivory 
book cover in the Essen Library (Fig. 16).8’ The Virgin is frontal but the Child is held at 
the side, for the first time in the seated type on a datable monument. A kneeling figure 
at her feet, holding a book, is labeled Theophanu Abba, which dates the plaque quite 
securely about 1039-54. The Virgin’s dress, as in all our northern examples, is simple, 
and she carries nothing in her hands. Her throne is a simple, heavy stone bench. The 
iconography of the rest of the plaque seems a mixture and proves little as to origin.** 

The plain circlet appears earlier in German art: it is used for Herod and Salome 
on the St. Bernward Column of Hildesheim.*® In France and England we find it on 
later Madonnas, as on the lintel of La Charité-sur-Loire,®° the tomb of St. Junien,*! 
and the Abingdon seal. ° 

The Madonnas on the two Limoges enamel altar fronts of Conques wear a triangular 
variant of the plain circlet. The first,®* as dated by an inscription on the back, was done 
under Abbot Begon III, c. 1100, and shows Christ in the center, ‘“‘S. Fides’ on His left, 
“S. Maria” on His right, with other saints on either side. St. Foy as well as the Virgin 
is nimbed and wears a triangular headdress and veil. The second altar (Fig. 18) is closely 
similar to the first in style and must be of about the same date, but it is more complete. 
On the upper part of the square jeweled border Christ is shown in a medallion, with “‘S. D. 
Fies” on one side and “S. Maria” on the other, both wearing the triangular headdress, 
which looks as if it might have been derived from the Byzantine type at S. Agnese and in 
the crypt of S. Prassede. 

Chartres Crown 


About 1150 the Chartres Madonna began the series of famous tympana which 
popularized the crowned Madonna all over France and the North. At Chartres a hier- 
atic frontal Virgin and Child of the type we have seen at S. Maria Antiqua and elsewhere 
in Italy and last found in the Ottonian manuscripts occupies the center of the tympanum 
of the south door of the west facade (Fig. 22). An angel on either side accompanies her. 
Her throne is inconspicuous, a square bench mostly covered by her gown, and both she 
and the Child are empty handed. The Virgin’s crown belongs to neither of the two north- 
ern types we have studied; it is apparently later and based upon a combination of the two. 
It is an elaboration of the low ring-like crown, with the three peaks suggested by the 
three fleurs-de-lis; the fleur-de-lis design was probably modified to simplify the execution 
in stone. The angels are Burgundian and the style of the Madonna is the early proto- 
Gothic of the Ile-de-France. 

Whether the Madonna is derived solely from Ottonian examples and their French 


canum, as attached to a charter of 1297. The one from Maskell, Jvories, pl. on p. 116). I think it a peculiar 


Abingdon (no. 2542) I have not been able to trace further. 
A number of other seals he dates in the twelfth century. 
But probably none of these belong earlier than 1150 and 
most are definitely later, either from the date of the 
foundation of the monasteries or from the date of their 
earliest extant records. I think it probable that the type 
appeared on seals in England shortly after its appearance 
in France. 

s7Weerth, Kunstdenkmdler des christliche Mittelalt- 
ers in den Rheinlanden, pl. 27/1. 

s’Two Madonnas that have sometimes been called 
crowned are on ivories, one at Mainz and the other in the 
South Kensington Museum (Goldschmidt, op. cit., I, 
pl. 13, pp. 5 and 25f.; Westwood, op. cit., pp. 137f.; 


cap-like arrangement of the veil rather than a crown, 
especially as on the Mainz ivory the ornamented border 
is only on the front. 

s*Beissel, Der heilige Bernward von Hildesheim, pl. 
XI. 


»0Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage 


»sHouvet, 
Male, op. cit., fig. 178; etc. 
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copies or is slightly influenced by Italy it is difficult to say. The frontal monumentality 
of the Virgin and Child might incline one to the latter view. The French seals are puz- 
zling; they indicate the prevalence of a crowned Virgin already at the time of Chartres. 
But they use a different crown and Mary is without the Child and they suggest strong 
Ottonian influence. Chartres, with its hieratic dignity and emphasis upon the Madonna, 
is original and important. It is even possible that the designs of the seals were a result 
of Chartres (MA4le dates the relief 1145, one year before the earliest seal), but that sup- 
position seems very doubtful. Male says the Chartres Virgin is the first to appear 
enthroned on the facade of a church; certainly it was copied on the St. Anne portals at 
Paris and Bourges, after which a whole series of similar monuments appears: in Burgundy, 
at Notre-Dame-du-Pré, Donzy;” in Auvergne, on the south transept of Mozac;** in 
Provence, on the relief from Fontfroide (more naturalistic and with the Child at one side) ;*° 
and at Toulouse, the La Daurade Virgin (an even further step in naturalism).!°° Thus 
we can trace it all the way to the fully developed Gothic.!"! 

The Chartres type became prominent in Adorations of the Magi. Although, as 
Male points out, the Virgin in church sculpture first secured a place of honor in historical 
scenes and from thence became an object of veneration in herself, to be portrayed alone, the 
crown seems to have gone the other way. Shortly after Chartres, however, the crowned 
Madonna appears in the Epiphany on the lintel of La Charité-sur-Loire,!°* on the smaller 
tympanum of Anzy-le-Duc,!% at St.-Bertrand-de-Comminges,’* at Minizan,!® on 
capitals now in the Museum of Toulouse,!* and on many capitals in Spain toward the 
end of the century: Tarragona cloister,!°’ S. Miguel de Estella,!°* etc. 

We find the use of the crowned Madonna continued in the other arts as well. On 
the seal of 1160 of Longpont Abbey,!®? in the Ile-de-France, she holds the Child at one 
side. A similar seal of the Chapter of Notre-Dame-de-Cambrai!!® dates from 1169; 
another of the Chapter of Paris,!!! 1171; one of the Abbey of Breteuil,!!2 1183; one of the 
Abbey of Ste.-Marie-de-Ressons, in Rouen,!!* 1187; and one of Farmoutier,!* 1197, etc. 


*Jbid., p. 284. 

*sProfessor A. K. Porter (op. cit., pp. 267f.) states 
that the Chartres Madonna is probably derived from a 
similar Virgin on a stone altar in the Cathedral of 
Marseilles (pl. 1284), which is documented 1122, and he 
gives a reference in Acta Sanctorum, Oct. 15, VI, 1, 20, 
which states that “hanc arcam in anno MCX XII” 
Raymundus, bishop of Marscilles “‘fecit’”’ and placed in it 
the bodies of St. Cannatus and St. Antoninus, etc. 
Further on, however, we find that he ‘“donavit pro 
restauratione argenti de arca S. Cannati,” and the text 
adds that ‘in supplicationibus solita circumferri,”’ which 
prevents the application of the reference to the present 
large stone altar. The figure style, especially as concerns 
the draperies, also seems archaistic rather than archaic, 
enough alone to make one doubt its early date. The 
composition of the whole (See Ramé, Les autels chrétiens 
in Annales archéologiques, 1851, pl. 3), the beaded border, 
the floral decoration, the treatment of the four evangel- 
istic beasts, all strongly suggest that the work is of the 
school of Provence of the latter part of the twelfth 
century. 

*7Porter, op. cit., pl. 113. 

*sJbid., pl. 1223. 

»Jbid., pl. 1301. 

100Jbid., pl. 479. 

10] have omitted two Spanish Madonnas which 
Professor Porter dates within my period, the Sahagun 
relief now in the Museo Arquelégico, Madrid (ibid., pl. 


770), and the Virgin in the cloister of Solsona Cathedral 
(pl. 552). The former he dates by the building of the 
church 1080-99 (Lamperez, Historia de la arquitectura 
cristiana espanola, p. 692) and by comparison with the 
tympanum of Charlieu (pl. 4). The similarity in style 
does not seem, however, sufficient to warrant this argu- 
ment, but, on ’the contrary, notable differences occur in 
the shape ‘of the heads, position of the shoulders, and 
handling of the feet. In the Solsona Virgin I see little 
relationship with the work of Gilbert, since the style 
seems much more advanced in every way. I see no 
reason, therefore, to doubt the usual dating (Puig y 
Cadafalch, L’arquitectura romanica a Catalunya, III (2), 
p. 889) or that the document of 1247 refers to it. 

2Porter, op. cit., pl. 118. 

wsIbid., pl. 95. 

wT bid., pl. 324. 

6 J bid., pl. 490. 

we[bid., pl. 447. 

w7Tbid., al a 606, 607. 


ws[bid., pl. 781 
II, pl. 118, and I, p. 348; 


Fleury, op. cit., 
. Flandre, no. 6028. 


Douet d’Arcq, op. cit. 
noDemay, Inventatre . . 
. Artois et Picardie, no. 


11Demay, Inventaire . . 
1156. 

u2z{bid., no. 1311. 

13Douet d’Arcq, op. cit., 

n4Jbid., no. 8453. 


no. 8356. 


/ 
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A fresco at St.-Savin!!® represents the Virgin and Child both frontal and with the 
Virgin’s crown much like the example at Chartres. In the apse at Lavandieu (end of the 
century) !'° she is sitting without the Child in the center of a row of saints, below a Christ 
enthroned with the four evangelistic beasts much as on the central tympanum of Chartres. 
In English manuscripts the frontal type appears, as in the British Museum Lands. 383,127 
dating between 1160 and 1170. In stained glass!!8 we see her at Chartres !!° and also in 
the Epiphany of the Suger window at St.-Denis.!2° JI believe, however, in spite of the 
kneeling figure of Suger in the opposite medallion, that the stained glass was done some 
time after his death. The subject represented and the posture of the Wise Men suggest 
this; and Lasteyrie, while giving the facts of the dedication of the church in 1142 and 
Suger’s death in 1151, refuses to assign the same early date to the glass. 

The crowned Madonna had become so common by the end of the twelfth century 
that it is useless to continue our study beyond that date. 


Conclusion 


The crowned Madonna thus appears continuously from the sixth century on. While 
in Italy the type is, until the twelfth century at least, almost entirely confined to the 
strictly frontal ‘‘sedes sapientiae’’ and the orant poses, in the North we find a much freer 
‘ use. Even there, however, until after Chartres, the Virgin is not crowned in the Epiphany. 
The standing Virgin, the seated Virgin with the Child held at one side, and the seated Virgin 
without the Child seem to develop side by side with the frontal type of the Bernward Gos- 
pel and Chartres. How much the Bernward type is indebted to Italian examples it is hard 
to say, but the modification of the crown is obvious. The throne also in the North is never 
of the elaborate Byzantine type, the Virgin’s gown is always much simpler, and until the 
later seals she does not carry a scepter or anything resembling a fleur-de-lis. 

With Chartres we complete the early evolution of the crowned Madonna. I have 
cited all the examples I could find prior to that date, and if other instances turn up, as 
they doubtless will, they probably will not fundamentally alter the course of develop- 
ment outlined. 

In the later centuries the northern crown gains popularity even in Italy, and, while 
it becomes more elaborate, it remains the same in essentials. In short, we see the trans- 
formation of the Byzantine Empress into the Western Queen, and it is the latter type of 
Virgin that is used in innumerable churches in Europe to-day. 


usWestlake, op. cit., II, p. 123. The date of this 
has been much disputed. See R. B. O’Connor, Mediaeval 
History of the Double Axe Motif,in A. J. A., 1920, p. 170, 
for a discussion of the date. Mr. O’Connor is convinced 
that the form of the pin-wheel motif used would indicate 
a date as late as the middle of the twelfth century and 
the appearance of our Madonna with the Chartres type of 
crown would certainly bear out this conclusion. 

usGiron, Les peintures murales du dép. de la Haute- 
Loire du XI- XVIII siecle, pls. 2 and 3. 

u7British Museum: Schools of Illumination, 1, 


1. 13. 
4 usThere is, of course, the crowned Madonna in the 
fragment of the Ascension at Le Mans (Arnold, Stained 
Glass, frontispiece; Lasteyrie, Histoire de la peinture sur 
verre, pl. B The eleventh-century date given by 
Arnold is, as far as I can discover, entirely unsupported, 
and Lasteyrie gives a date after the Poitiers Crucifixion, 
itself in the end of the twelfth century. 

usFleury, op. cit., pl. 119. 
12Lasteyrie, op. cit., pl. 3. 


REVIEWS 


A History or Scutprure. By George HENry CHASE AND CHANDLER RaTHFON Post. 8vo; 528 pp.; 306 FIGs. 
New York, Harpers, 1924. 


This is a companion volume to Kimball and Edgell’s History of Architecture, already 
published, while a forthcoming History of Painting by Professor Pope will complete the 
series. It is a difficult task to cover the whole history of sculpture from the earliest times 
to the present day, but the authors have produced a very useful commercial text for class- 
room purposes as well as for the general reader. 

The first chapter was written in collaboration and discusses the palaeolithic and neo- 
lithic periods, materials, tools, the modern process of making a marble statue or relief, 
processes in earlier periods, polychromy, ancient methods for bronze, the cire perdue 
process, modern methods for bronze, with a bibliography at the end, where a later edition 
of Reinach’s Apollo than 1907 should be cited. Chapters II to VIII are by Professor Chase 
and are an expansion of his Lowell Lectures published as Greek and Roman Sculpture in 
American Collections, a good book with a wrong title, as it deals largely with sculpture 
in Europe and omits many important pieces of sculpture in American collections outside 
of Boston and New York. Chapters IX to XV (pp. 169-547) are by Professor Post and con- 
stitute the greater part of the book. They are, on the other hand, an abridgment, with 
additions and alterations, of History of European and American Sculpture. The chapter 
on Egyptian sculpture seems hardly up to date. Since Perrot and Chipiez’s Histoire de 
Vart dans l’antiquité much of importance has been written on Egyptian art. In any case, 
the bibliography should list Capart’s English edition, called Egyptian Art, translated by 
Warren R. Dawson. The same might be said of the chapter on Mesopotamian sculpture, 
where there is no reference to Professor Clay’s important books and articles (ef. especially 
Artand Archaeology, V, 1917, pp. 69 ff.) or to A. T. Olmstead’s excellent History of Assyria. 

The account of Greek and Roman-sculpture is brief but sane, and we need sane books 
when such books, however suggestive and inspiring, as Faure’s History of Art, Schrader’s 
Phidias, and Elderkin’s Kantharos are being published. Professor Chase gives the essential 
points, though little original or new material (five illustrations only from America) is 
added to what can be found in Gardner or Fowler or other handbooks, and though many 
masterpieces of classical sculpture are omitted. 

The lionesses of the gate at Mycenae are called lions (p. 53), and in addition to the 
reliefs from Mycenae we have some fragments of sculpture in the round from the pre- 
historic age of Greece (cf. for example Karo, Athenische Mitteilungen, XX XIX, 1914, 
p. 256). 

The illustrations leave much to be desired and are not good enough for study of 
style. It would be well to show a restoration of the Victory of Delos, or at least the base 
which is supposed to go with the statue, the whole of the base of the calfbearer, or at 
least the part with the inscription, the base of the Antenor statue, and more than one 
poor illustration of the important early poros sculptures of the Athenian acropolis, which 
portray so well the development of early pedimental sculptures. Even the early Corfu 
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pediment might have been included and an elementary account given of early pediments. 

I cannot bring myself to feel that it has been proved (p. 72) that the temple on 
Aegina was that of Aphaia. The inscription on which this name rests dates long before 
the temple and its sculptures. On p. 73 in this connection a bad misprint occurs in Furst- 
wangler for Furtwingler, and Mackenzie’s restoration of the east pediment might have 
been used. In the bibliographical note (p. 79) no later edition of Gardner’s Handbook 
than 1915 is cited. Heberdey’s Altattische Porosskulptur, Casson’s Catalogue of the Acropolis 
Museum, and Picard’s La sculpture antique des origines a Phidias at least should be added 
for archaic Greek art even in an elementary book, and for the other period the bibliog- 
raphy is rather meager. 

In the chapter on the fifth century (p. 85) the Harmodius and Aristogiton group is 
still given with a fourth-century head on Aristogiton instead of the restoration with the 
true bearded head which has been identified in several copies. The false restoration also 
of the Laocoén group is given on p. 143 and in speaking of its excellent preservation 
nothing is said of Laocoén’s modern right arm or of the correctly placed right arm which 
has been found in Rome. Elementary students are often misled by false restorations. 
On p. 105 the peplos is said not to be represented at all on the Parthenon frieze, a state- 
ment with which Murray and many an archaeologist would disagree. On p. 131 it should 
be stated that the right arm and hand and the wheat of the Tyche of Antioch (Fig. 69) 
are restored. 

I fear I may have been a little captious but “Think naught a trifle, though it small 
appear.” “‘Life’s but a series of trifles at best.’”’ They ‘“‘make the sum of human things.”’ 
Let me close by repeating that the book is a good one. ‘The chapter on Roman sculpture 
is the best elementary account in less than twenty pages of which I know. 

David M. Robinson 


CaTALOGUE OF GREEK AND Roman Scuupture: Museum oF Fine Arts, Boston. By L. D. Caskey. 4170; 
ix, 233 pp.; 222 rics. CamBRriIpGE, HarvarpD UNIversiITy Press, 1925. $7.75. 


The Boston Museum during the last thirty years has built up, especially through 
the efforts of Mr. Marshall and Mr. Warren, a unique choice collection of original Greek 
sculptures (nos. 1-59) as well as of works assigned to copyists of the Graeco-Roman period 
(nos. 60-107), and of Roman Portraits (nos. 108-134). Previous to 1894 there were only 
twelve pieces, but from 1895 to 1904 ninety-six pieces were acquired. Since 1904 twenty- 
five marbles have been added, eleven of these obtained with the codperation of Mr. Warren, 
including the companion piece to the “Ludovisi Throne,” and the beautiful head of a god- 
dess from Chios, given in 1910 by Mr. Thayer. The collection is small, numbering only 
134 items but nearly three score are original Greek works, two or three already world- 
famous. The arrangement of the catalogue is chronological, with the Roman copies also 
placed in the chronological order of their models. The text with regard to each sculpture 
gives first in small type the material, measurements, state of preservation, provenance, 
the fund from which purchased, the inventory number, and the bibliography of previous 
publications. The main text, in large clear type, describes the particular piece of sculpture 
and discusses briefly the date, subject, purpose, and artist, with parallels from similar 
sculptures. Unfortunately, America outside of Boston and New York is sadly neglected. 
For example, there is a better Menander head in Toronto and a better Augustus head in 
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Detroit. A valuable feature, which other catalogues, except that of the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptothek in Copenhagen, rarely have, is that each sculpture is illustrated, some with 
more than one view, so that for 134 numbers there are 222 illustrations. 

Most of the sculptures have been published before but it is convenient to have them, 
presented thus in one volume. The comment is brief, free from foolish theories, interesting , 
sound minded, and scholarly, as is to be expected from Dr. Caskey. The best of what has 
been said by others is given but many an original statement added. Only in one case 
does there seem to be a lack of proportion of text, where nearly eighteen pages are devoted 
to the famous counterpart of the ‘‘Ludovisi Throne;”’ but here we are glad to have the 
detailed discussion of the purpose and style of this most important gem of transitional 
Greek art. In fact, we wish that an illustration of Dr. Caskey’s reconstruction had been 
given among the twelve pictures of the monument. 

The book is beautifully printed and in excellent taste. The proof reading has been 
well done, though Paully (pp. 109, 202) should be Pauly. It is in every respect an:ideal 
catalogue, and so many different periods are represented that for the general reader iti 
constitutes a history of Greek and Roman sculpture. At Boston.one can now get avery 
good conception of original Greek sculpture. 

David M. Robinson: 
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